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THE PALESTINE EXPEDITION 

An Historical Inscription 

E gypt between the years 1375 and 1315 b. c. passed through 
two revolutionary movements, a sweeping reformation and 
a sharp counter revolution, that mark that period of 60 years 
as one of special interest. It began with the accession of Akhnaton 
to the throne of the Pharaohs and his attempt to become the head 
of a new ideal State that was to replace the traditional scheme of 
things in EgvT^- There was already in existence a spirit of unrest 
among the people. New ideas in conflict with tradition were making 
themselves felt and an era of reform appeared to be imminent. The 
young Pharaoh was a remarkable man, who lacked neither intellect 
nor courage nor domestic virtue. On the other hand, he was not fit 
to rule or to cope with the dangerous state of public affairs inherited 
with his kingdom. He decided to put himself at the head and front 
of the new movement with a passionate thoroughness that commands 
respect though it was devoid of wisdom and statesmanship. It was 
his lofty and impossible purpose to make a perfect world on a philo- 
sophical plan, a world in which everybody would be free and happv. 
While he was engaged in effecting his astonishing reforms. hi.s empire 
fell to pieces, troubles crowded in on every hand and the rich Asi A 
provinces of Palestine and Syria were lost. After a reign of seventeen 
years, Akhnaton died and was buried in a lonely rockcut tomb that 
he had made for himself and his family near his newbuilt capital 
now marked by the mounds c 'Ld Tell-el-Amarna. He was followed 
by his two sons in law who yaed in succession, Sakcre ami 'Fut- 
ankh-amen — two short reigns lollowed bv three other Itrief reigns 
till Seti I mounted the throne in 1314 ii. e. Meantime under 'I'ut- 
ankh-amen and his successors came the counter revolution tliat untlid 
the reforms of Akhnatrin. Canying forward the same restorat'on, 
Seti I in his turn undertook to weld the Empire togethA agaiit. » j- 
wl'iic h piu-pose he reorganized the military I'csouR'es of Egvpt. He* 
then conducted a brilliant airi successful mililarv campaign i , 
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Palestine and Syria against the varinus Semitic tribes, inclnding the 
Hebrews, that had been warring ami pillaging thnaighdut these 
countries since the days when Akhnaton had failed to send ixhef and 
afford protection to his Asiatic possessions. 

In the Plain of Jezreel, just M)uth of Galilee and near the Ji )rdan. 
Seti I fought a battle and captured Beth-shan where he set up a 
monument with an inscription recording the event. That stele ha< 
been discovered by the University Museum expedition in its exca- 
vation on the acrop(jli.s of Beisan, the ancient Beth-shan. 

The following is taken from Mr. Fisher's report upon the 
discovery. 

"During its first season at Beisan il92b), the Exj^edition of the 
University Museum discovered a large Egyptian stele which proved 
to have been erected there by Seti I ( lob^-1292 n. c.'i. pnibably to 
commemorate the campaign into Pale.stine and Syria umlertaken 
by him in the opening year f>f his reign. Egyptian reci.'rds in Pales- 
tine are not many and the Besian stele is so badly weathered that 
nearly two thirds of the inscribed surface is destroyed beyoml hope 
of decipherment. Even in its fragmentary condition, however, the 
historical value of the stele is evident. The district of Meciedaa 
mentioned in line 15 of the inscription may refer cither to a place 
represented by a ntound still bearing a similar name, lying three 
miles southwest of Besian, or it may be Megiddo, the fortress guard- 
ing the other end of the Valley of Jezreel. There has always been 
.s(.)me ciuestion as to the identification of the various tribal names of 
people irihabitating Palestine and Syria in ancient times. The stele 
gives .several ’’-ibal names that may be identified. The Sethtiu arc 
perhaps the Suti mentioned in the El Amarna correspondence carried 
on between Syria and Egypt some, fifty years earlier during the reign 
of .ds'hnaton. 'U.a Pethennu are the Sj'rians and the Aamu, a 
nfimadic trific from the eastern desert. The Aperu may be the 
Khabiri, some whom are stated by Rameses II, the son of Seti. 
as being then in '"a,.,t'Voy in Eg\'pt. Ihc c(jntext here implies that 
they were in pos^3essi(;n ui the cita<lel of Bc'th-shan at the^ time r)f 
Seti s expedition. Aith them are associated, urt's^mably as con- 
fedeiates, the luiri aa ., ' he kntei lart of this name ii oliliterated, 

but the\' v,dii he identified witli the ^rvrat'm' ns, ancestor^ 'he 
Etruscans. Hitherto the earlie.st mentioi them is during ..le 
re-gn of Merenptah, grandson of So-' nia i -i - ve. rs la'er. 
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“Of special interest to ns is the fact that the stele contains the 
name ‘<iven to the citadel of Beth-shan by its Egyptian conquerors, 
the ‘Hill which secureth the fainthearted.' Whether this was merely 
the Egyptian transliteration of a name already existing or was coined 
liy them it is clear that the phrase expresses an appreciation of the 
dominating position of the stronghold over the immediate vicinity. 
The same idea is reflected in the later Hebrew name of Beth-shan or 
Beth-shean, the ‘Hill of Security’, which survives in Beisan, the 
present name of the site.” 

This inscribed Egyptian stele had been appropriated and used 
as building stone bv the Byzantine builders about ISOO years after 
it was carved and erected to commemorate Seti's campaign. When 
found, it was built into the foundations of a circular Byzantine 
church. 

During the second seasmi’s work at Beisan. namely 1922, the 
exca^'ation on the hill forming the principal part of the ancient City 
was carried down to the Bil‘)lical level, which will engage the atten- 
tion of the excavators during the present year. 

Some of the most important discoveries for the season of 1922 
were made in the large cemetery outside the town, where rock cut 
tombs were found corresponding to various dates down through the 
Roman Period. Among the most interesting of these discoveries 
were early tombs of the Philistines in which were found sarcophagi 
made of clay and curiously .shaped with lids representing human 
characters. The discover}- which occasioned the most interest was 
a marble sarcophagus of the period of Hcnxl the Creat with a La.iir 
inscription giving the name of Antiochus. the son (if Phallion. Tl-iis 
Anli(jchus was therefore a cousin of Herod the (Ireat 

( )ur excavations in Palestine have attracted widt'S] read attentiiui 
and raised the expectations of scheJars ewrywhere. The folk'iwing 
abstract of a letter received by the Direct' ■ in the Musetim trom 
Father Lagrange is characteristic of manv tliat hat'e ticen received: 

“On the invitation of Mr. Fisher, T"a|U,.rs Vincent, Aliel and 
m}'self went to visit his excavations at B('is i -.V ■ admired the pre- 
cise method of his excavatien and Fc.e dilig ‘ut care with which 
eveiything i:. .egistered. His ku---st n miUs are q)[endid: it is the 
fijie.st cxca -a+ion in Palestint md. much more aiav be^ex] 3 ected,“ 

x'ather Lagniu' A Director of the French School (3l Bil)le Stutly 
and Arch;eol(\gy a ' Don-iinican iMonasterv of St. Etienne hi 
Jerusai' " 




THE MESOPOTAMIAN EXPEDITION 

Ur of the Chaldees 

T he Joint Expedition of the British iMuseuni and the University 
Museum has been at work since November 1 at Ur of the 
Chaldees in southern Mesopotamia. It is about six miles 
east from the river on the edge of the Syrian desert and about eighty 
miles from Basra at the head of the Persian Gulf. The task that 
the Expedition undertook at the start was the excavation of the 
Temple of the Moon God. The following passages quoted from 
Mr. Woolley’s reports indicate the conditions under which the 
work is conducted and also the nature of the work and the discov- 
eries already made. The Report of December 6th contains the 
following. 

" Reaching Ur on October 27 we visited the mound and selected 
alternative sites for the expedition house and arranged methods for 
getting regular food supplies. On the following day I left for Bag- 
dad, Messrs. Newton and Smith remaining behind at Ur to earn.’ 
out preliminaries to excavation. 

"I arrived at Bagdad on Sunday. October 29, and on Monday 
had interviews with H. iM. King Feisal and His Excellency the High 
Commissioner, as well as Sabih Bey, Minister of Works, and other 
local authorities, English and native. I should like to remark 
especially on the interest shown by everyone in the work to be 
carried out by the Expedition and on the practical manner in which 
this interest was manifested by the willingness of all to give every 
kind of assistance. In Miss Gertrude Bell, the HtJuorary Director 
of Archaeology for the K’nr '*'' e of - whose residence i.s in Bag- 
dad, we shall of course sympathetic official. The 

Royal Air Force have agr u ■ special series of air photos 

(’ll the site. Altogether my to ilagdad, wliich was of course 

necessary in any case, turned out as u.s<'ful as it ' 'S made pleasant 
by the kindness of the people whom I met. 

“I reached Ur again on Novr'inber 2 a’ d ' und that Mr. New+on 
had received a visit from the sheikh and 1 d got the promise of 
workmen. He had already engaged a few nen nd *had nijirked 
out the ground plan and started digging 1 • ion idations for th^» 

house of the expedition. 
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“More men have now been engaged and the numbers of the 
gang will be steadily increased up to the linnt of (3ur reciuirements. 

“In the small hours f)f the night of Xovember 7-S, our camp 
was attacked by six men amted with rifles. One of our guards was 
killed and a great deal of our personal ettects stolen. The robbers 
have since been arrested and much of the stolen stuff recovered. 
Since that night, the camp has been guarded I)y an increased number 
of men, but as the arre.st of the robbers has minimized the risk of a 
second attack, we have now reduced the guard to fi\-e nren again." 



.\ R.H.ir in ihu 'lAmple of the .Moon C,.,.! .\ Moor lai<l doun l,y NO .uchaibu'zzar 


L nder date of cember 15, Mr. Woolley wrote in part as 
Uillow,-. 

\\ ci"k on 1 ; e sitp oi'f^ has proce^led nfjrmally. An average 
of 150 Wen ha\ > h 'i^n eintwyed and these men are now learning 
the-’.r 1 asincss rno becoming tolerably skilful. 'w weather has 
'‘k'lovj and Were has been no stoppage owing to 
ru, • Ihe nea . W, nieiibers of the staff has been uniffvmly 
(In Xovwii1,e. YJ, th«r expeditkvi' .rouse was finished anrf we 
veo into (.u pen- |ient quarters. Prop.,- acr mmodation has 


111 
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certainly had the liest effect on the work of all of us. Photography 
has become possible. Architectural work and drawing can be done 
in a way which was impossible in tents, and material of all kinds 
can be dealt with in an orderly and systematic fashion. Under 
canvas, we could never have coped with the mass of stuff which the 
last three weeks have brought to light. 

“Minor difficulties with local sheikhs who picketed our camp 
and took forcible toll of nur men’s wages, have been satisfactorily 



StaUic of Enannatum, Tsinf; of La<;abh Shoniiic i -''i,,,] ;ii n liu' ^hou!,Lr> 

settled and our relations witli our native neighbours arc on an 
exceptionally excellent foo'thig. I have to ack icwledgc ever\' son 
of assistance fr m the British officials of tho co _,nti '. 

“My sec , trial trench was expected to hit ’ pon a !U'’'ling 
of ‘Some imponance. It did, in fact, cut acro< . ihe anctua f the 
'I'c-nple of E-NL N-MAH [The Moon God] m w>i'k in ' «r^en 
I'onfinec’ to tins site which is likely to engag'^ ;dl our eft' *' * 
some time to c >nie 


11 
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“This Temple of the Aloon God was apparently the biggest, 
as it was certainly one of the most famous of the temples of Mesopo- 
tamia. The building stood on a platform supported by a wall nine 
feet thick which still is preserved to more than a man’s height and 
with its double buttresses forms a most imposing mass of masoniyn 
“We are not yet in a position to give a detailed history of this 
building but this was remarkably long and full of vicissitudes. 
From the dated objects which we have found, it is clear that it was 



Jewellery from the temple of the Moon God. .sth Century B. C. 


already standing early in the third millennium B. c. and it is possible 
that its foundations go back to the fifth millennium b. c. The earlies 
building of which we have as yet found traces is, as a matter of 
fact, well preserved considering its antiquity. It is solidly con- 
structed of unbaked rectangular bricks. The authorshij) of this 
building is unknown to us. It probably had a long life and at some 
time or other it was patched by a king uho used baked brick for his 
work. Later still, this wall was razed and rebuilt at about 2300 
B. r., at which time the whole Temple was reconstructed of burnt 
brick, the ne\v walls being religiously erected oft precisely the sam 


13 
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lines as the old. Wherever we find burnt brick walls of earl}- date, 
we find mud brick walls of earlier date underneath them at a lower 
level. 

"The earliest inscriptions identifiable with certaint\' are of 
about 2630 B. c. Among the later inscriptions arc those of Xebu- 



I'ndLry 1 in the toiiiiili- nf the Monn ('rcjii, “t!. (\ nirv !i (' 

uulrczz.ar II !6'^'4'562 b. c.), whi restored ] 'ts of tlic building, 
rheie are also u.scrr'tKyns f Xabonidus (.s’, 3- .’8 b. u. o who ]jut 
in new jjavenic > Uiid new w'alls with, inscribeo Oi'it ks on which arc 
recorded his res lU.ion.” 

« Th reftre: -c o Xabonidus has a special interest, for it i 
rrcoffle , tr det that has bemt known to' scholars for 
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some time that, when he was king at Nineveh, he dedicated his 
daughter to the Temple of the IMoon God at Ur where she became 
high priestess and oracle of the God. She lived in a house of her 
own within the Temple precincts where a watch was set night and 
day. It was her duty to read divinations and to inteipret the 
changes in the moon. 



Jewellery of the 6t1i Century B. C. found in the temple of the Moon Ond. 

Under date o^' January 15, Air. Woolley wrote in part as follows. 

“During thi k i month the work has proceeded normallv 
In the whole of oni' \.:on up to date, the weather has been especiallv 
favourable and only iv ot work’ g hours ha\'e boyn ''St through rain. 
At Christmas time oi’t itaff took vs hondav ut, apart from 

that, there has been no interruption of any sort. ’ 'u light railwav 
pas arrived and is new being laid down. The , togetper with 

■Jeepers, crossings, curves and points, with e^ ’it tip wa ns, iias 
been pre^ Acd to the Expedition by the Imk ’ I 
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“While removing a Persian brick pavement which overlay 
the one put down by Nebuchadrezzar, we discovered a very im- 
portant cache of treasure consisting of gold rings, bracelets, beads, 
earrings, lockets and pendants, a female statuette in gold, silver 
vases, bracelets and rings, bronze vases and engraved seal stones, 
and great quantities of beads of lapis lazuli, carnelian. agate, 
amethyst, malachite, etc.” 



Oold Statiictlo found in the Temple 
of the Moon Ood, 6th Century B. C., 


"'r- - £g#aple wall is of different dates. At the lowest level we 
find e strafe' ^ crude brick which probab.'y represents 

the oriViri^^ v 4 'surc put up by Ur-Engur [2300 B. C.j when he set 
aside r l.s sacred occupied by the older temples and part 

the mo primitive settlement. At a later period thei 

w'as h L 
w»)i*k. 
fed 


ITi 


ami . . . V. ^ M. X, . X 1. c <-c an.L.v.1 i i' i 

jt over t"'^ decorated with vertical recesses in the bricl< ■ 
dhe *clete of this wall cannot yet be settled. It, in turn. 
|r anrf was restored i.. the New Babylonian period. 


16 
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while further alterations and repairs were carried out still later by 
the first of the Persian kings. In the northern gate of the northeast 
side we found in position the hinge stone of Bur-Sin reused by Cyrus 
and built by him into a hinge box which incorporated bricks of 
Nabonidus. The southern gate of the same side of the temple wall 
contains a hinge box of Cyrus the Great. In another gate the hinge 
stone bears the inscription of Nabonidus. . . . The long history of 
this wall is therefore fairly illustrated in the parts which remain. 

“The Ziggurat gate which is a reconstruction due wholh' or in 
part to Nabonidus was cleared and found to present unusual features. 
The brickpaved gatehouse buried deeply beneath the debris had 
been destroyed by fire. . . . Against the inner door there lay among 



rn<;cri1)C(1 Omes. 


the burnt timbers of the roof a fine diorite statue of Enaniiatum. 
King of Lagash [3200 B. C.j. The head was broken off in antiquity- 
and the neck sr-'C Thed down. Around the right upper arm and 
across the back oi the figure runs a long inscription well preser\eJ. 
One hand, wMch wa.s broke: away, was found seoart^\ . 'Phe 
figure is othe vvi.<e intact. The presence of this kin^ ' in ’"he 

sanctuary Ui is luucult to explain. It nay po.ssi' ' ophy 

of yv-ar. 

“In my last report I mentioned a brick well. . . . 'W 

en partly cleared to a depth of 12 meters and has proc t 

series of irge inscribed cones. The complete ^excav 
wa'lwi’ It 'cr until a bitiirc season. ' 


*e- 
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The mins of Ur of the Chaldees were visited at the suggestion 
of Dr. Rawlinson by J. E. Taylor in 1854-55. 'Sir. Taylor made an 
excavation and described the mins in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1855. Later, Rawlinson himself visited the site 
and identified it as Ur of the Chaldees. Later still, it was visited 
by W. E. Loftus who described it in 'I'ravels and Researches in 
Chaldea. A great brick tower of the Temple of the Moon Cod, 
almost buried among the ruins, is mentioned by all of these writer^. 
During the war the site was examined by Capt. R. Campbell Thomp- 
son. In 1918, Mr. H. R. Hall was sent on a special mission from the 
British Museum to Babylonia, and during the early part of 1919 
Mr. Hall conducted e.xcavations at Ur. His report on these excava- 
tions was published in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
December, 1919. 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 

Lord Carnarvon’ in Egypt 

The tragic death of Lord Carnarvon from pnciimo>iia at Cairo, 
nc-a’s of "ivhich has just been made public, is an unfortunate event that 
IV ill be deeply deplored by ei'eryone interested in Egyptian history and 
antiquity. 

M r. fisher. Leader of the Museum's Expedition to Egypt. 

was one of those present at the opening of the Tomb of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen. His first impressions as recorded in a 
letter to the Musetun were as follows. 

"28 November, Tuesday. In late afternoon Lord Carnarvon 
came to invite me to the opening of a new tomb they have found in 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. He says it is one of the most 
magnificent yet found and full of beautiful stuff. Lunch is to be 
served in the \^alley near the Tomb. 

"29 November. Wednesday. Went to the Tombs of the Kings, 
where luncheon was served to a party of about thirty, including 
local officials. After luncheon two by two Lord Carnarvon and IMr. 
Carter took us into the new tomb. Only the outer chamber is fully 
open, but a small door leads to another chamber also filled with 
things. One end of the other room is plastered over and sealed 
with the seals of Rameses XI. No one can say what this chamber 
contains. The outer room is packed with royal furniture of Tub n- 
khamon (ca. 1353 b. c.). A few boxes were moved to one side to 
pennit a space for the visitors to stand and a special electric light 
was installed to illuminate them. Along the inner wall were three 
large beds each about eight feet long and four wide. The legs were 
carved and ended in large heads of animals at the top. Hatho!" 'ow, 
etc. These beds are gilded and covered with color ii’' * n. 

At the end in opposite corners were tw(j nearh’ life si> ’ he 

k'ug in ebony with solid gold sandals, head ornamenn y be a 
A :all box beaulitully decorated with hunting ^ ■' olor 

c'.u:ained .some costumes of the king, fine linen sev. This ha ■ r 
and g(_)lden ornaments. Sandals of bead work. On ^ lyyed a n'hob^ 
pile of walking sii''ks and staves with carved heads aiK ation of tlio 
tion. Fom' largi.' ,'ilaDaster va.ses with cut open work 
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lilv pattern. Under another bed was the throne; this was of ebony 
carved and inlaid in colored faience and gold, the greatest piece 
certainlv ever found anywhere. Three full size chariots, als(_) inlaid 
and gilded and a host of other things too numerous to describe. In 
fact until the contents are removed piece hy piece and catalogued 
no one can tell just what the chamber contains. Through the door 
into the inner room I glimpsed several harps, another bed and other 
furniture.” 

This letter was written from the Camp of the ^Museum's Expedi- 
tion at Thebes where the concession granted the Museum in 1921 is 
adjacent to that of Lord Carnarvon. During his two seasons’ digging 
on this ground, IMr. Fisher has found a group of tombs hewn in the 
cliffs. These were tombs of high officials buried near the kings. All 
when uncovered were open and looted. The objects tound in them 
were such as robbers would leave behind; inscribed stelfe, canopic 
jars, statuettes and papyri. Two sealed cylinders containing rolls 
of Demotic papyri provided the principal find yet made on our 
Theban concession and is the laigest deposit of Demotic papyri 
ever found. 

Our excavations have been continued also at Memphis, the old 
capital that antedated Thebes, where architectural details continue 
to come to light at a great depth. The lowest level reached corre- 
sponds to the building operations of the 12th Dynasty and other 
building levels are diselosed at still lower levels. 



THE PERUVIAN EXPEDITION 

Dr. Farabee in South America 

D r. farabee has now been one year in South America 
conducting excavations on behalf of the Museum. The 
region chosen for investigation was Southern Peru from the 
coast inland and around Arequipa. Dr. Farabee's researches were 
conducted under a special concession of the Peruvian Government 
which gave him the right to excavate and to export for the University 
Museum all objects which he might find. The Museum has in the 
course of the 3'ear received five different shipments from Dr. Farabee 
containing a variety of ancient Inca and pre-Inca products. Among 
these are richly decorated pottery, fine coloured textiles of elaborate 
design and gold work. Dr. Farabee is at present in Chili among the 
Araucanian Indians and will return to the Museum early in April. 


THE ALASKAN EXPEDITION 

M r. LOUIS SHOTRIDGE, who left for Alaska last spring, 
has made his hcadciuarters at Haines, from which place 
journeys have been made along the coast in different direc- 
tions carrying out the plans outlined for this Alaskan work. When 
navigation is opened in the spring these plans will be carried forward 
by more extended journeys by water. It is only in the more inac- 
cessible villages of the islands and in the fiords of the mountainoiis 
mainland that collections of the old arts and_ crafts of Southeastern 
Alaska can be obtained. In some of these \'illagcs the old customs 
still prevail and the picturesque j.m-a- her. iLa of tlie dance, the 
tribal costume and h 1 fu. ush-wg ' olni u e ■ 
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A NOTARY OF ANCIENT THEBES 

By Dr. X.vth.vxiel Rkicii 


I A’ the important collection of Demotic papyri recently discov- 
ered by the Museum’s E.xpedition at Thebes, there is (tne docu- 
ment which throws an interesting^ shle light indirectly upon a 
famous murder committed in the year 311 B. c. It was the murder 
of the young King Ale.xander I\'. surviving son of Alexander the 
Great. 

During the sixteen x'ears that had intervened since the death 
of Alexander the Great, the members of his family had been assas- 
sinated one after another until the hoy Alexander, only twelve 
years of age, and his mother Roxana, the last survivors, were 
strangled in the fortress at Amphypolis. As the last son of the 
great Alexander he was the rightful King of Macedonia and the 
real Pharaoh of Egypt. 

When the news of this murder reached Alexandria from Greece 
the people were thrown into a panic, e.spccially the Greeks and the 
Jews who, under the protection of Alexander’s line, were the privi- 
leged peoples of the Egx'ptian capital. The founder of the City 
had granted these two peoples entire freedom in religion and other 
matters, which his family c()ntinucd to guarantee. They were 
therefore naturally much concerned over the murder of the young 
Alexander. Egx’ptians had not yet come to live in the new capital. 
It really belonged to the Greeks and the Jews. 

In the meantime until the young Alexander should come of 
age at iourteen, he was repre.sented in Egypt by Ptolemy, his Satrap, 
an able administrator who made Alexandria the centre of the learned 


world. He brought there the most famorK philosophers and p(jets 
and men of sc ce among whom were Hippocrates, the father -d 
medicine, and -^.rophilos. the father of anatomy and surg"-'.' w''o 
was permitted by law to vivi^ecl not onlyi,aitimals but hunn. 

- criminals condemned to death- in the course of his in -a tic' 
dvmong the mathematicians Euclid resided at Alexandria duri 
this time. Amid these brilliant surroundings ana in this remark - 
ble gatherihg, was founded the famous Aluseum which was in fact 
• the greate.st L ni^iersity of ancient times and perhaps of all time. 
P was a bniversiry m the iMginal meaning of such a foundation — 
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not a place for teaching but for research and the promotion of human 
knowledge. 

kleanwhile. away up the Nile at the ancient capital, Thebes, 
there lived a man named Peteshe, a notary. Thebes still retained 
much of its ancient splendour as the oldtime residence of the Pha- 
raohs. To this notary Peteshe came two men of Thebes, one a 
locksmith named Pani and the other a soldier named Paret. The 
locksmith was selling his hou.se to the soldier and they brought 
their sixteen witnesses before the notary to have the deed of sale 
executed in the proper form. The notary got ready to draw up the 
document. He laid out a sheet of papyrus measuring 90 by 15 
inches. Beside this he placed his writing materials consisting of a 
palette for mixing his black ink and a reed pen. AVhile the two 
principals to the sale of the house together with the witnesses looked 
on. the notary proceeded to write in the date. He explained that 
as he had not been officially infonned of the murder of Ale.xander. 
he would ignore it altogether and date the documcTit in the tenth 
year of the reign of Alexander IV. He gave as a second reason 
for this that Ptolemy, the Satrap, continued rebuilrling part of the 
great Temple of Amon-Ra in Thebes in the name of the Pharaoh 
Alexander: and a third circumstance which made him doubt the 
truth of the story was that Ptolemy had ordered to be erected the 
great granite statue of Alexander. Moreover, he continued, if the 
story were actually true and Alexander had in fact been murdered, 
he would not know how to date the document at all because the 
only method of dating the document which he knew was to write 
the >'ear of the reigning Pharaoh, counting the years from the 
beginning of his reign. Therefore, in order to date the document 
at all, it was necessary for him to assume that Alexander was still 
the Pharaoh. Therefore, the notary began writing on his p»fSTrits 
which la\' upon his kne^_, as folhuvs. 

In the month ’fNffii of the tenth year of P raoh Alexander. 
s(in of Alexander [March 307 in u.j: 

3'he lock,smit|ii,,pf Thebes. Pani, son of Paniun. hh tnother 
ng Tremubaste ’ 

v_.ays un o Paret. the soldier of Thebes, the son of i'anufi. 
his moiher being Taret. as follows; 

Thou hast caused my heart to agree concerning the price 
<it my house which is built with stones and roofed and which 
^tands in the northern cjuarter of Thebes at the western place » 
of the wall. 
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Its neighbors are; 

South; thy house which is built and roofed and thy house 
which is waste. 

North; the house of Peteharpre, son of Puokh, which is 
built and roofed, and rvhich is occupied by his children, the 
King’s street lying between them. 

West; thv house which is built and roofed and thy court- 
yard which is on his entrance. 

East: the rest of the house named above which is 2’! 
cubits of land i. e. 250 cul)its of area (square cubits) i. e. 2^2 
cubits of land again which I sold to Khenscu. son of L zehor. 

Such are the properties adjacent to the whole house. 

I have given it to thee. 

Thine it is, thy house it is. 

I have no claim on earth against thee in its name. 

No man in the land, nor I likewi.se, shall be able to exercise 
authority over it except thee from today onward. 

He that shall come unto thee on account of it in my name 
or in the name of any man in the land, I will cause him to 
remove from thee. 

And I will purge it for thee from every right, every patent, 
every claim in the land at any tim.c. 

Thine are its patents in every place. 

Every writing that has been made concerning it and e\'ery 
writing that has been m.ade for me concerning it and all writings 
in the name of which I am entitled to it arc thine and the rights 
ccinferred thereby. Thine is all that t<) which am entitled in 
its name. 

The oath, the proof that shall be tlemandcd of thee in the 
court of justice, in the name of the right conferred by the aliove 
writing which I have ma<le unto thee, to cause me to make it: 
I will make it without citing any patent nor any claim in the 
land against thee. 

• Wrote it Peteshe, son of Yettr'oz. 


I'hen turning the papyrus upsid^ 
lOA'd pen to the sixteeri witnesses ca 
This papyrus, n<iw in the Ur 
nminy others foun<l v.U'i it, form.s 
whicli lived betwci d 217 i,. v . 

tinned in this (loeumem ngrtre hi ■■ ‘'I'-r 
wliolo eoilcction throws ai intm 
privat affairs of certa’’ ''imih 
, h' wf er, the intcrestin > i.ic. 

■n 'S th;it the m 'irv A,; 


•’ 'e notary handed the 
pied in turn. 

Aim together with 
archive of a ' ' 

' )1 t he •cT'^ons 
d-m’uoo , 
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the fact that although King Alexander IV was murdered in 311 B. c., 
business and official doctunents were dated as of his reign as late as 
307 B. c. 

This papyrus, therefore, besides its importance for other facts 
of history, forms a new proof that Ptolem}' I Soter continued to 
rule in Egypt as Satrap in the name of the murdered King Alexander 
IV. It would seem that he officially concealed the murder of his 
overlord until he became Pharaoh of Eg>’pt himself. 

The house mentioned in the document plays an interesting part 
in the later dated papyri. Its possession goes from one to the other 
of the family, sometimes by inheritance, sometimes by debts, some- 
times by sale. 


his .uhci 

Thi>u he. 
of my liouse wli 
elands in the n 
of the wall. 




A FINE CHINESE STELA IN THE MUSEUM 

Bv G. B. Gordon 

T he votive stela recently acquired by the Museuni is one of 
exceptional interest and importance. Its outline and propor- 
tions are dignified and pleasing and the sculpture on the front 
attains high rank as a work of art. The dimensions are 39 inches by 
20 inches by 11 inches. The style of the carving is that of the Wei 
period, a fact attested also by the date given in the inscription. 511. 
The grouping of the Buddha and his attendants against a plain 
dom_e,shaped background originally filled with red colour is very 
effective; the lines of the drapery are beautiful and like the devices 
below the throne, are very rich. This main theme, occupying more 
than one half of the front of the stone, illustrates Wei sculpture at 
its best. The upper part of the front, dealing with other themes, 
though they maintain the same excellence, arc kept strictly in sub- 
ordination. The left side, carved in flatter relief than the front, is 
by a different hand and is still more subordinated in the manner of 
treatment. The right side, by still another hand, is similar but a 
little less sure and less accomplished. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the back of the sK.me orig- 
inally had an inscription giving the date and a dedication. That 
this should have been erased a thousand years later Ijy the workmen 
of the Ming to make room for the inscription actually on the reverse 
is surprising. 

The sculpture in front is divided into three sections, one above 
the other. The principal group occupies a deeiJ recess a little more 
than half the height of the stone. Framing this recess is a conven- 
tional border; the lower border forming the base ot the stone shows 
a range of mountains caiwed in the convcnti(.)nal manner iii l(_iw relief. 
At either side is a slender column supporting the arch al.'ove. Tht. 
border of this arch represents a band divided into feur pans i a 
means of lashings. Either end of the band i^- eonverleil into . 
phoenix head turned upwards and holding a bunch of llower--. 

Within this ctnity under the arch is seated the Buddha on tlu 
lotus throne with a group of four 'per.sonages on either side. Three 
of the figures on either side are th: se (.f Bodhisattvas, tbut the outer 
one on either side appears to be a ])riest or atteiidant. d'hese figure.-v 
are supported on an arrangenu'iit of lotus biuh. Below the throne 
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Outside the tent is a sedan chair borne on the back of a fu lion with 
two female figures standing by. On the left is a seated female figure 
with six attendants below a canopy which seems to represent a 
dragon's jaw. Above are angels descending with flowing garments, 
one bearing a bowl and one a lotus bud. Above this group, the top 
of the stone represents the arched body of a double headed dragon 
which is repeated twice on the upper surface of the stone. 

Each of the two narrower faces of the stone is divided into 
three registers, each filled with groups of human figures, cpiadrupeds, 
birds, rocks, mountains, and trees. The scenes depicted are legend- 
ary and very difficult of interpretation. 

The reverse cf the stone is occupied by an inscription cf great 
interest. Mr. Paul Pelliot, the greatest living authority on Chinese 
epigraphy, has very kindly written me the result of his study of 
this inscription. Mr. Pelliot’s letter is in part as follows. 

“The stele must have been originally erected on what is actually 
San-t'ang-ssen, i. e. 35 li. east of the district of Sin-tcheng (depend- 
ency of K’ai-fong in Honan). The reverse was originally inscribed, 
and was erased in order to receive the present inscription livery likely). 
The present inscription is divided in two parts. There is a title 
above; ‘Note on the restoration of the stele on a lucky day of the 
9th month of the 40th year of Kia-tsing (1561).' The title is 
accompanied by the names of a certain number of distinguished 


persons: the subprefect of Sin-tcheng Tchou-Pang-jong and his 
subordinates Siao Che-cheng and Tchang Tong-tcheon, the three 
brothers Kao Kong, Kao Tsie and Kao To, lastly the bachelor 
Wang Lai-sinan. The monography of the Sin-tcheng district, a 
copy of which dated in 1776 was at my disposal, shows that Tchou 
Pang-jong was indeed the subprefect of Sin-tcheng in the last years 
of the reign of Kia-tsing (which ended in 1566), and Tchang Tong- 
tcheon is mentioned with the very title he carries here, for the year 
156.y or shortly after. The three brothers rre mentioned in the 
inscription because one of them Kao Kong 1513-1579) was at the 
time one .he most influential nativ’es 
befides re, arged : act the offices ate 
s ;''"tioT' The oachcTen', whr)se mcntK 
'ha\ ' 
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of the persons mentioned in the upper register) by a certain Yi 
Chang-tche, native from Tchong-meon (a district next to Sin-tcheng) 

Yi Chang-tche recalls first that the original monument was 
dated on the ‘2nd year t’ien pao of the Great Tsi’ (551 a. d.) 
This fact together with the survival of the epithet “the Great” and 
also the beginning with a new line when mentioning a dynasty a 
thousand years before, makes it likely that Yi Chang-tche (or the 
author of the inscription, whoever he may have been), had on the 
date of the monument an epigraphic information that has not come 
down to us. Yi Chang-tche goes on to say that owing to disturb- 
ances caused by foreign invasion, the base of the monument had 
been destroyed. A worthy man of the village of T’ien-wang of 
Yang-ho territory, named Yang Chang-wan found the monument 
overthrown and with some others undertook to restore it and paid 
for the expenses. The monument was placed in a construction 
erected to that purpose in which Buddhistic figures were modelled, 
all of which took place in San-t’ang-ssen, wTich is built on the loca- 
tion of the old Chang-yu. The rest is only a list of the donators’ 
names in 1561; next are given the names of monks of four temples, 
which under the iNIing and the Tsing, existed in fact, east and norch 
of Sin-tcheng; lastly the names of the engraver, of the mason, and 
of the carpenter. 

The following difficult points still subsist: 

1. Where did the author of 1561 find the date of 551? 

2. A line of the inscription says that “this temple formerly 

depended from Chan-yu; afterwards, San-t’ang-ssen was 
built.” But Chan-yu is according to some authorities the 
name of a man and not of a temple. . . . 

Sin Tcheng Lien Tche has a fairly extensive epigraphic 
chapter. He mentions a monument of 558 in San-t'ang-ssen, but 
has no record of this one. This is not surprising since in 1776 the 
monument had only inscription of 1561, not very interesting for 
the authors of the mon^ mphy. Besides, they knew in Sin-tcheng 
other cases of inscription: mentioning restorat'' us mack rhe Kao 
family under the kling.” 



TWO HAWAIIAN FEATHER GARMENTS, AHEULA 

Bv H. U. Hall 

T AV(_) beautiful and remarkabl>' well preser\'ed examples of the 
gorgeous feather gannents formerly worn by chiefs in the 
Hawaiian Islands have lately been acquired by the Uni\'crsity 
Museum. Both gannents, a mantle i Plate I) and a cape (Plate II), 
were for many years in the possession of the family of Zouche of 
Haryngworth, Robert Curzcm, fourteenth Baron Zouche ilSlO- 
1873) formed a notable collection of armour, and, appropriately 
enough, seems to have added to it these fine specimens of the 
accoutrement of Hawaiian warriijrs of rank, who were accustomed 
to wear such robes as these into battle. Neither the cape nor the 
cloak is included in Dr. W. T. Brigham's revised list of extant 
examples of Hawaiian featherwork, which enumerates 1 17 cloaks and 
capes^ and which was compiled as the result of much painstaking 
inquiry. These two garments, then, must be added to that list. 

The use of feathers for decorative purposes was almost universal 
in Oceania. In Melanesia, the western islands, it consisted chiefly 
in the attachment of single feathers, of composite plumes, or of bird 
skins to objects intended for personal adornment such as combs or 
hair pins, or of feathers, treated in the same way, to such objects as 
canoes, spears, dance ornaments, or sacred images. But in Mela- 
nesia, where birds abound, the technique of feather work never 
reached such a high development as it did in Polynesia, with smaller 
islands harbouring comparatively few varieties of birds. Never- 
theless the method of covering surfaces with feathers fastened in a 
netted or woven ground, so as to resemble the natural covering of 
birds, which was practised with such remarkable skill and effect at 
the outermost limits of the Polynesian wanderings, in Hawaii and 
New Zealand, is known alsr) in Melanesia: and it would not be 
feasy to ,de^^ whether this peculiar craft is an independent invention 
of Polynesaiis, and Melanesians, a legacy of the Polynesians to the 
■■LCin islanders through whose waters they passed in seeking their 
n homes, or a iiew accomplishment added to the Polynesian 
ry during lh It pa s.sage. ‘ ^ 

'■■rs ot the iv-rn,..; Pc,^alv. ILsh. p V 1 pkl.tional Xote. 

EatAcip 1 ^'cathfrwork. H<,nolulu. iQis Pj s 
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The dearth in western Polynesia of feathers of a striking colour, 
apart from the red tail plumes of the tropic bird (Phaeton rubri- 
cauda), led to a trade in red feathers from the west. In western 
Polynesia the Tongans were the middlemen in the exchange of fine 
Samoan mats for the feathers of a parrot, the Lorius solitarius of 
Fiji, or for the birds themselves, from which, as they were kept 
alive in captivity, successive crops of feathers could be taken. The 
Samoans decorated their fine clothing mats with these red feathers, 
and also made the feathers into headdresses for their chiefs. An 
important source of the strong Polynesian strain in the population 
of Fiji is indicated by the nature of the consideration in the trade 
between Fiji and Tonga. The Tongans paid the Fijians for the 
birds and feathers with Samoan mats, with wooden bowls of their 
own manufacture, and by the loan of their women. ^ 

These red feathers were highly valued by the Tongans them- 
selves, who employed them in the making of offerings to the gods 
and as royal insignia. The Tongans were the most skilful navigators 
of western Polynesia, and, besides their trading voyages to Samoa 
and Fiji, sailed eastward also, so that the red feathers of Fiji had 
probably reached eastern Polynesia in trade before Cook found 
them useful in securing provisions in Tahiti in the year 1777.- 

In Tongatabu, the principal island of the Tongan archipelago, 
the king on great occasions wore a girdle made of bark cloth or tapa 
covered with red and yellow feathers. This recalls the so-called 
feather money of the Melanesian Islands of Santa Cruz and that of 
Niue or Savage Island, v/nich is inhabited by Polynesians; it is made 
in a similar way.^ 

Imitations of the sleek feathered bird skin, which is itself used 
decoratively in New Guinea, are carried out in other parts of Mela- 
nesia either by the simple expedient of giunming feathers to a slightly 
modified natural foundation, as in the example just referred to and 
in the Fijian chiefs’ and priests’ frontlets of red feathers fixed on a 
strip of palm leaf, or by the more complicated method of tying the 
feathers into an artificial foundation, as in New Caledonia, where 
netting is made for this purpose. In western Polynesia the bird 

' T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fiiians, New York, KS59, p. A. Kramer, Die 
Samoa Inseln, Stuttgart,- 1903, Vol. II, pp. 287, 297; G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 120;'- 
Cook, III, i, pp. 374, 375.\ 

- Cook, III, ii, pp. 9, no, quoted by O. Finseh in Sudsoearbeiten.-.p. 167. Abhandlungen des 
Hamhurgischen Kolonialinstituts, XIV, Hamburg, 1914. 

^ Finseh, loc. cit. 
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skin has apparently suggested the decoration of the dress mats of 
Samoa and of the Savage Island feather money. In Polynesia 
this form of imitative decoration passes east, southeast, and north- 
east, in its earlier stages following in the track of the Tongan traders 
with their red feathers from Melanesian Fiji. It is exemplified in 
certain feather covered objects of the Hervey and Austral Islanders 
and the gorgets of the Tahitians. Its most perfect development is 
reached in the feather mantles of the distant Polynesian outposts of 
New Zealand and Hawaii.^ 

Feathers were chiefl\' used in the Hawaiian Islands in the making 
of the lei, or feather garlands, worn not only about the head, but also 
about the neck, and including also wristlets: of the kahili, in origin 
a fly whisk, a badge of rank; of the mahiole, or crested helmets of 
the chiefs: of the ahuula, or feather cloaks and capes, which were 
also parts of a chief’s costume: and of certain other objects of less 
importance, which will be briefly described. 

Concerning the use to which the various forms of Hawaiian 
feather covered objects were put, we have a fair amount of infonna- 
tion from the early visitors to the Hawaiian Islands. We learn from 
Cook- that the men “frequently wear on the head, a kind of oina- 
ment of a finger’s thickness or more, covered with red and yellow 
feathers, curiously varied, and tied behind.” From this passage it 
does not appear that there was any ceremonial significance in the 
wearing of the lei. But the\' were probably put on to do honour to 
the man whom we know to have been regarded by the natives as a 
god; and from other accounts it seems that some occasions at least 
on which they were worn had a ceremonial character. Thus Lieu- 
tenant King, to whom we owe the official account of the la.st scenes 
in Cook’s life and of the remainder of the third voyage after the 
leader’s tragic death, tells us that, at a chief’s funeral on the island 
of Hawaii, the necks and hands of the women mourners were deco- 
rated with “feathered ruffs’’;^ and, according to Bastian,^ the lei 
were part of the costume of a herald. On the other hand. Captain 
Dix(jn ," hl<e Cook, speaks of them merely as customary ornaments. 


' \\ . eiuirchill, ciul. Tyix'S oi .Xuijrar 1^' 'lyncsia, p. 167 ff . Washington, 1917 a sttidy of 
in the University .Museum, mainly; Uinseh oj, cit , pp. 165 IT.; J. E.l.y'e-l’artinyton, 
v-ihn. graphical .\lbum of the Pacific Islands, pp. US, 19,22,28; Cook I ii PI 8- W Fill-. Poly' 

nes.an Rescarehes, I, pp, 298, 301, London, 1853; William and CalvtT ’ ' a ’ ’'l25 po' 

ii, p. 232. ’ 

" Cook III, iii, p. 166, 

’ Insepruppen in O.eanu-n, p. 255. 

■ Voyage Round the World . . in 1785, 1786, IV.s, 
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though he assigns them as such to the women, not to the men. 
Probably they were a part of the ceremonious rather than cere- 
monial costume, like a silk hat or a decollete gown. 

Part of a dancer’s equipment was a feather covered rattle which 
consisted “of what may be called a conic cap inverted, but scarcely 
hollowed at the base, above a foot high, made of a coarse sedge-like 
plant; the upper part of which, and the edges, are ornamented with 
beautiful red feathers; and to the point, or lower part, is fixed a 
gourd-shell, larger than the first. Into this is put something to 
rattle; which is done by holding the instnunent by the small part, 
and shaking, or rather moving it, from place to place briskly, either 
to different sides, or backward and forward just before the face, 
striking the breast with the other hand at the same time.’’^ The 
rattle is pictured by Webber in the Atlas to Cook’s Third Voyage, 
Plates 62 and 67. 

The immense kahili, or pliunes mounted on long poles, which 
were carried in procession at the funerals of members of the dynasty 
founded in the late eighteenth century by Kamehameha I, who 
united all the islands under his rule, appear to have been developed 
from the fly whisks which in the narratives of the earlier visitors to 
the islands are described as carried by the attendants of chiefs and of 
their female relations. Thus King:- “I was interrupted in making 
further inquiries [concerning the disposal of the body of a chief who 
had just died] by the approach of three women of rank, who, whilst 
their attendants stood near them with their fly-flaps, sat down by 
us, and, entering into conversation, soon made me comprehend, that 
our presence was a hindrance to the performance of some necessary 
rites.’’ And Ellis,''’ in an account of a dance performed before the 
native governor of Hawaii, speaks of one of the retinue of the latter 
who stood behind the chief’s chair holding “a highly polished spit- 
toon, made of the beautifully brown wood of the cordia in one hand, 
and in the other a handsome kahiri (kahili), an elastic rod, three or 
four feet long, having the shining feathers of the tropic bird taste- 
fully fastened round the upper end. with which he fanned away the 
flies from the person of his master." Dixoifl tells us that the “elastic 
rod,’’ the handle of the fly whisk, was “decorated with alternate 
oirces of d ’ bone \ hich, at a distance, has the appearance of 
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finiered (veneered) work." Some handles were in fact not decorated 
with, but built up of, alteniatino; discs of human bene and tortoise 
shell on a core of wood. The b(_)ne used was that of fallen eiieinies. 
The kahili of the pompous funeral processions under the Kame- 
haniehas were monstrous affairs. Captain Sir Edward Belcher in 
his Narrative of a Voyage rotmd the World,' describing the funeral 
at Honolulu, in June, 1839, of the aunt of Kamchamcha III, says: 
"The kahili, or feathered plume was carried on this occasion. It is 
constructed of the dark tail-feathers of the cock, very similar to the 
Chinese fly-dusters ... It is, however, of great size, measuring as 
follows: length of pole and plume, eighteen feet si.\ inches: length of 
plume, four feet, and twenty-eight inches in diameter." Others 
were larger than this. From Co(3k- we learn that the red feathers 
figured again in the decoration of the handles of the kahili, and that, 
besides feathers of the tropic bird, the domestic cock, and the man 
of war bird," the pltune was sometimes “the skin of a white dog’s 
tail . . . sewed over a stick, with its tuft at the end,” Cook saw 
these implemients in the island of Atui (now Maui), ' The earlier 
writers do not mention the large kahili. 

After Cook’s death those of his bones which were not restored 
on the demand of his successor. Captain Clarke, were preserved by 
the priests of Rono or Lono, the god for whom Cook was taken, "in 
a small basket of wicker-work, completely covered over with red 
feathers; which in those days were considered to be the most valu- 
able articles which the natives possessed." The basket with the 
bones was deposited in a heiau or temple dedicated to Rono, on the 
side of the island remote from that where Cook was .struck down.' 
These relics were worshipped as those of the god. 

When Cook went ashore in Hawaii, he took part in rites within 
the heiau which, though he did not know it, were in fact addressed 
to the god in his person. The ceremonies involved his entering a 
shrine in which an oracle was localized and receiving offerings of 
pigs.'’ In the Hofmu.seum at Vienna there is a model of this shrine 
(anuu) which was one of the relics brought back by Cook’s com- 
pa.’ions of this ill fated voyage. The nuxlcl was covered with red 
and yellow feathers.'' 

1. mdon, 184,'^, Vnl. I, p. 262. 

ill, ii, p. 2,'52, ami V luilailary, III, m, p. ,549. 

'■ Dix;<jn, lac. cit. 

' Ellis, op, cit., IV, p. 1 
^ Cook, III, ill, pp 7, 1 1 ; 1 
■' Bripham, .Memo:--. 
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In the inner court of a heiau built by Kamehameha I to celebrate 
the unification by conquest of all the Hawaiian Islands into a single 
realm under his own rule, there was arranged, according to Ellis, 
“the sanctum sanctorum of the temple where the principal idol used 
to stand, surrounded by a number of images of inferior deities.’’ 
This “principal idol” was the image of “Tairi [Kaili] or Kukairi- 
moku [Kukailimoku, unifier of the islands], a large wooden image 
crowned with a helmet, and covered with red feathers, the favourite 
war-god of Tamehameha [Kamehameha].”' In battle “the national 
war-god was elevated above the ranks, and carried by the priest 
near the person of the king, or ct'immander-in-chief. . . . Other 
chiefs of rank had their war-gods carried near them by their priest. 
. . . A description of Tairi has already been given, and he may be 
taken as a sample.’’- In fact it appears that it was only the head 
and neck of these gods, formed of basketwork, that were covered 
with the red feathers.'' 

Concerning the “mahiole <jr helmets designed for protection 
as well as ornament”'' we learn from Ellis that “some of the helmets 
were made of close wicker-work, exactly fitted the head, and were 
ornamented along the crown. But those worn b\ the high chiefs 
only, and called mahiori [mahiole], though not more useful, were 
peculiarly beautiful. They were made in the form of the Grecian 
helmet, with towering crest, and were thickly- covered with the 
glossy red and y-ellow feathers ot a small paroquet found in the 
mountains [with whose feathers the war-cloaks are also ornamented) 
and though they did not appear adapted to defend the head, any 
more than the cloaks were to guard the body, they increased the 
effect of the towering height and martial air of the chiefs, whose 
stature was generally above that of the common people.”'' 

The objects just enumerated form, rvith the cloaks, the principal 
known varieties of Hawaiian featherwork. All, it will be seen, with 
the possible exception of the lei, had some relation with ceremonial 
usages, and three had a direct connection with the gods. 

The feather cloaks, besides being the most impressive examples 
of this peculiar art, have a number of interesting usages connected 

^ Klli^, op tit , IV, ]) '^6 fF. 

“ Pp. 1 vS--lh9. 
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with them which throw a good deal of light on the nature of the 
position of nobles in Hawaiian society, their privileges and duties. 

In Polynesia generally the position of chiefs or kings and nobles 
was a highly privileged one, carefully graded in matters of precedence 
among themselves. In the Hawaiian Islands not less than elsewhere, 
society was strongly organized on an aristocratic basis, the leaders 
of society being powerful chiefs or kings regarded as sacred. 

Among the privileges of the nobles was the right to wear the 
feather cloaks and capes (ahuula). These could hardly have been 
accessible to poorer men in any case, on account of the great expense 
involved in the comparative rarity of the feathers employed in 
making the garments and in the laborious process of manufacture. 
For the genuine ahuula, feathers of colours taken mainly from four 
species of birds were employed. These colours were yellow, red, 
green, and black. Cloaks made of the orange yellow feathers of the 
mamo (Drepanis pacifica), a Hawaiian bird which is now extinct, 
were royal garments only. The general colour of the plumage ot 
the mamo was black, the forward margin of the wings, the lower 
part of the body, the rump, tail coverts, and thighs being yellow. 
It was the yellow feathers only that were taken for the royal cloaks. 
“The birds which supplied the feathers, at least the choicer yellow, 
red and green, were inhabitants of the mountain regions into which, 
as the abode of evil spirits, the Hawaiian did not like to go . . . 
Hence a caste arose of hardy venturesome men, the bird hunters 
. . . who endured cold and privations in their hunt for the precious 
feathers which were indeed the gold currency in which tribute might 
be paid or by which coveted goods might be obtained . . . They 
knew the habits of the birds, their food and other matters that might 
facilitate their quest. For example, they recognized the curiosity 
of the birds and planted strange trees in the open places in the forests, 
and in these new trees placed the sticks smeared with bird-lime 
which would entangle the prying birds . . . The rarer birds were 
seldom killed but captured alive and when the few feathers desired 
were plucked, released to renew their plumage at the next moult- 
ing .. . Snares and throwing nets were frequently used. The 
common sorts were often killed and eaten, and the oo could hardly 
ha\( ^ur\'ived the loss of nearly its entire pirn ‘age.’’’ 

uhiefs of icss than roya rank conten.i'ed themso; v’es> with cloaks 
' capes (K (fathers of not n.uch less ra:it‘'' 'i- t’ - 

‘Bi-M-rr .l,pp. 3an.li 
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and kings did not confine themselves to garments made of mamo 
feathers. Thus the oo (Acrulocercus nobilis), named in the passage 
just quoted, furnished the best black and, after the mamo, the most 
highly valued yellow feathers. Its general colour is a brilliant black 
with axillary tufts of yellow. “As the bird was a favorite article 
of food, and as the larder of the hunters in the mountains was poorly 
stocked, it seldom survived capture, and yet this bird has remained 
in comparative abundance [1899] while the mamo, whose orange 
feathers alone were taken, has become extinct.”' 

The best red feathers were taken from the iiwi (Vestiaria coc- 
cinea). When any of these birds were taken and plucked, the 
feathers were tied in bunches, and appear to have passed current 
as a medium of exchange within the Hawaiian group as other feathers 
did in other parts of Polynesia. Green feathers seem to have been 
obtained chiefly from the ou (Psittacirostra psittacea).- 

The foundation for the feathers in both the helmets and the 
cloaks or capes is a close netting made of the fibres of olona (Touch- 
ardia latifolia), resembling ramie fibre, but tougher and more durable, 
according to Brigham.^ The bark of the plant was stripped off, 
soaked and scraped, and the fibres thus obtained twisted into threads 
of varying thicknesses by being rolled under the palm of the hand on 
the thigh. The thread was then ready to be made into nae or netting 
of a very fine mesh, varying from one twentieth to rather more 
than one fourth of an inch. The mesh of the garments in the Univer- 
siW Museum approaches the larger rather than the smaller of these 
limits. Bands of nae of from 8 to 12 inches in width were prepared, 
and these were cut and joined to make up the shape and size required 
for the garment. In each mesh was tied a small bunch of feathers 
by much finer thread than that of which the netting was composed. 
One turn of the thread was taken round the cord of the mesh and 
the shafts of the feathers, which were then bent over on themselves 
and bound by another turn of the thread to the same or, in the case 
of the closer network, the next lower mesh.' This account of the 
way in which the feathers were fastened to the netting contains 
some slight modifications of Dr. Brigham’s account. Examination 
of the cloaks here showed that single feathers are not tied into the 

‘ Brigham, p. 10 
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meshes. In the case of the black and reel feathers, groups of three 
or four are fastened to the netting in the way indicated. 'I'he yell* iw 
feathers, which are larger, arc taken singly, but around the (juill 
and the lower barbs of each large yellow feather ti small red fetiiher 
or two are grouped and the bimch tied in as a whole, 'fhese small 
red feathers (iiwi), according to Dr. Brigham, are known tis pti'u 
(wai.st cloth), and are intended to lend to the surface composed chiefly 
of oo yellow an orange tinge like that of the royal mamo feathers. 

The plan of the large cloak in the University Museum, as seen 
when it is spread out flat, is roughly the sector of a circle, the angle 
of which is not much under 1S0°. Where the cloak was brought 
round the neck of the wearer, it is cut in a curve abexit one eighth 
the length of that of the lower edge of the garment, and parallel to 
the latter. From the middle of the curve of the neck to a point half- 
way along the outer edge, the depth (.)f the cloak is 4 feet 1 1 inches. 
A straight line drawn between the extreme points of the width is 
8 feet 11 inches. The corresponding dimensions of the small cape 
are 20 inches and 36 inches respectively. Its outline is of slightly 
different form, the outer curve exceeding a semicircle. It is said 
that capes or tippets of this size were worn by inferior chiefs. 

The decorative design of these cloaks is simple, usually c(.)n.sis,ting 
of rhombs or lozenges, crescents, and triangles of colour — the latter 
being apparently in origin really porti(jns of crescents — one or more 
of these elements being repeated or combined in various ways upon 
an otherwise unbroken field of a contrasting tint. In the large cloak 
there is a great field of red iiwi feathers with a relativeh’ narrow 
outer border of yellow feathers of the oo. On the red field two long- 
shallow crescents of yellow extend across almost the whole width 
of the cloak near the neck, and below them are three rows rcsjtectivelv 
of five, six, and seven yellow rhombs, the number increasing with the 
increasing width of the cloak towards the yellow lower border. 
Along the rectilinear edges of the cloak, which, when it was worn, 
were brought together in front, the red field is chequered with 
narrow olilongs of yellow, which are also carried along the curve 
<sf the neck. 


Ihe yellow {u<j) field of the small cape carries a large median 
v.reu.( nt of red (iiwi). Along the straight edges there arc alternately 
a black ujo) and a red (iiwi) triangle (demicrescentj, so arranged 
that wun these edges are brought together and the stout C( 


dona lied at 
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■a- of the wearer, two hah’ red. half black rhomlw. 
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crossed b}' the vellow line of the cape’s edge, are formed by the 
juxtaposition of these alternating bits of colour. 

These two feather garments are unsurpassed illustrations of an 
art now extinct and precious mementoes of customs forgotten by the 
dwindling remnant of a people whose barbaric culture has been 
submerged by a civilization with which it had nothing in common. 
It had its splendours and its dignities nevertheless, occasions when 
these magnificent robes of the warrior fitly panoplied him. not so 
much for defence as for the due and stately execution of the code 
which regulated the conduct of the leader in battle, exposing him to 
greater risks than the common man was expected to incur. For, 
we are told, “there was one very gallant custom common in their 
skirmishing conflicts. A chief would take the field, clothed in a long 
cloak of yellow and red feathers, exquisitely wrought and reaching 
to the heels, as well as amply folding over the chest: his head was 
likewise accoutred with a gorgeous helmet, correspondingly decked 
with parti-coloured plumage. He bore neither spear nor shield, 
nor any weapon offensive or defensive, but only a fan in his hand, 
which he brandished in front of his antagonists fwho were drawn 
up in a line before him), thus challenging them to begin the attack 
upon himself singly, while his followers were drawn up, in like manner, 
behind, to support him, if necessaiy. A ntimber of spears were then 
thrown at him by the enemy; which, with wonderful dexterity, he 
contrived to avoid or divert by a stroke of the hand, or by stooping, 
twisting, and turning aside his body, even when twenty or thirty at 
a time wirere falling around him. . . . Whenever he could, he caught 
the spears in the air, and hurled them back, with deadly retaliation, 
upon his foes.”' 

Not only a high courage to uphold a high tradition of leadership 
in the hopeful prospect of success, but also a fine dignity in the 
acceptance of death as the issue and price of failure characterized 
the old Hawaiian warriors; to which the valued mantle was again, 
in this last scene of all, a fit concomitant and property. In 1819, 
when the old pagan system w'as in its last struggle, dying hard, one 
Kekuaokalani, cousin of Liholiho (Kamehameha II), took up arms 
in its defence against the latter, the champion of the new faith, and 
was defeated. But before the end Kekuaokalani rallied his men in a 
forlorn hope, which for a moment seemed to promise success. In this 
crisis the leader fainted, overcome by his wounds, and \'ictor\' passed 

' Journal of \'i 'y.iors anil Tr,.\-< , , i). Tverman anil U. 11. nrn-t. T. \ ji. i4s, 44‘). Lon a_,n, 18.1! 
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again to the stronger side. Recovering his senses in the moment of 
final defeat, Kekuaokalani, “though unable to stand, sat on a frag- 
ment of lava, and twice loaded and fired his musket on the advancing 
party. He now received a ball in his left breast, and immediately 
covering his face with his feather cloak, expired in the midst of his 
friends.”^ 

The penalty of greatness imposed upon the chief by which he 
was required to receive the first discharge of lances in a battle, was 
dramatized, though the element of danger was not dramatized away, 
in the role of the king at the festival of the new year, which was 
dated by the rising of the Pleiades. “On this occasion his majesty 
dresses himself in his richest cloak and helmet, and is paddled in a 
canoe along the shore, followed sometimes by many of his subjects. 
He embarks early and must finish his excursion at sunrise. The 
strongest and most expert of the warriors is chosen to receive him 
on his landing. ... As soon as the king lands ... he [the picked 
spearman] darts his spear at him, from a distance of about thirty 
paces, and the king must either catch the spear in his hand, or suffer 
from it: there is no jesting in the business. Having caught it, he 
carries it under his arm, with the sharp end downwards, into the 
temple or heavoo [heiau]. . . . Hamamea [Kamehameha] has been 
frequently advised to abolish this ridiculous ceremony, in which he 
risks his life ever}' year; but to no effect. His answer always is, 
that he is as able to catch a spear, as any one on the i.sland [Hawaii] 
is to throw it at him.’’^ 

As the king on the occasion of such feasts as this, which was 
said to be tabu or sacred, wore the costume of a warrior, the feather 
robe and helmet, so he and the chiefs wore them as robes of state on 
other great occasions. When they came off to the ships to greet 
the wandering god Lono on his return to their islands in the person 
of Cook returning from Alaska, they were robed in mantle and helmet, 
as they were also when Cook landed and was received and worshipped 
as the god. On this occasion Cook was himself invested with a 
feather mantle which the king removed from his own person for the 
pi.rpose, arJ with a helmet of feathers, and hrdf a dr'zcii dtlior cloaks 
were spreai; at his feet a.s an offering. The fca'.het ga.rmec.L.s, 'hea, 
■were an aj ■r.'-, lynate covt-ring for a god; a.; l it is ":.g,’ut?i-ant 
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that those gods who were carried into battle beside the chiefs in their 
feather robes, were themselves partly decked with the red and yellow 
feathers and wore the representation of a crested feather hehnet 
on their heads. The chiefs were of the kindred of the gods, and it 
seems probable that the occasions on which the feather garments 
were worn were all in some sense sacred, when this kinship was felt 
most strongly and made evident to all by the assumption of the 
insignia common to gods and nobles. Feather decked gods were 
carried in the canoe behind the one in which were Tairiopu of Hawaii 
and his chiefs when they passed around Cook’s newly anchored ships 
chanting their ceremonial welcome; the chief who delivered to 
Captain Clerke what he had been able to recover of Cook’s bones 
wore a feather cloak, and the bones themselves were wrapped in fine 
tapa (bark cloth) and covered with a cloak of black and white feathers 
— black was the colour of the tapa in which bones were usually 
wrapped for burial. 

King was struck by the resemblance of these cloaks in form to 
Spanish mantles, and by what he considered the resemblance of the 
feather helmets to those worn by Spaniards of an earlier day, and 
remarks on the possibility of the Spaniards having touched at the 
Hawaiian Islands in their crossings from iMexico to the East Indies. 
If the Spaniards visited these islands before Cook, it is of course 
possible that they may have given to the islanders the pattern of 
their mantles. This possibility receives some support from the fact 
that there is no parallel for a shaped garment of the Hawaiian kind 
in the South Seas. The New Zealand feather mantle is a simple 
rectangle, and the poncholike tiputa of the Society Islands offers no 
very close analog^'. Besides, even if the tiputa were to be regarded 
as the prototype of the ahuula, there is the possibility to be 
reckoned with that the tiputa itself may have been an American 
garment imported into the islands of southeastern Polynesia b\ 
Spaniards in the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century; so that 
neither would this second hypothesis result necessarily in the ascrip- 
tion to the ahuula of a purely Polynesian origin. 

The case of the helmets is quite different. The name mahiolc 
was transferred to the helmets from the sagittal crest of hair which 
adorned a chief’s otherwise shaven or closely cropped head, and 
there is no rcasoit to suppose that the crested feather helmet origi- 
nated in any other way than that indicated by this transference of 
names. Crested headdresses or caps are among the commonest forms 
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of coiffure or of headgear, and there are not a few analogies in the 
South Seas, from southeastern Polynesia to Fiji and New Ireland. 
The University Museum possesses several fine examples of mourning 
masks from the latter (Melanesian) island, in which the remarkable 
crest of fibres can be traced by means of the much less exaggerated, 
even quite naturalistic, crest on certain skull masks of the same 
island, and by native information, to the imitation of a form of 
hairdressing formerly prevalent there. In the face of similar phe- 
nomena, then, which are well established as indigenous in other 
regions of Oceania, it would be gratuitous to look to the Spaniards 
for an explanation of the Hawaiian form of a helmet which they did 
not wear themselves. The bassinet, the armet, or the morion of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had, in some cases, narrow 
sagittal ridges of the metal of which the headpiece itself was made, 
but these did not resemble the broad high crest of the Hawaiian 
ahuula or the New Ireland tatanua.' 

* Cf. Brigham, op. cit., p. 40. 
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CONGO AND WEST AFRICAN WOODCARVINGS 


By H. U. Hall 

In earlier volumes of the Journal we have published some 
description of the Musetun’s Collection of West African and Congo 
collections. These collections have recently received important 
accessions and the purpose of this article is to call attention to one 
group of these newly acquired objects. 

I. The Maritime Congo Region 

T he region of Africa in which the objects pictured here origi- 
nated is one whose historical connection with Europe has been 
unbroken for more than four hundred years. The mouth 
of the Congo was reached by the Portuguese towards the end of the 
fifteenth century in the course of those explorations which gave us 
our first knowledge of the shores of Africa to the south of the great 
western limb of the continent. The Portuguese learned from the 
natives on the coast of a great lord or king of Kongo (territory, not 
river) living in the interior. An embassy was sent to this potentate, 
who consented to be baptized and to recognize Christianity as the 
religion of his country. This was about ten years after the dis- 
covery of the Congo River. Some forty years later a cathedral was 
established at the capital of the King of Kongo which was then 
given the name of San Salvador which it still retains, though the 
cathedral has long been in ruins. 

Through the remainder of the sixteenth century and in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth, mmierous attempts, Portuguese, Italian, 
Belgian, and French, were made to fortify or reestablish the earliest 
missionary efforts. But except in the coast country to the south of 
the estuary, where the Portuguese established themselves in force 
at Sao Paolo de Loanda, and inland on the middle Kwango, Chris- 
tianity never obtained a firm foothold among the people of the region 
west of the Cataracts, between the Kwanza River to the south a 
the Kwilu to the north of the estuary, until within recent ye 
It was, and still is, the home of some of the most highly devel d 
forms of fetishism in M ica; and, with the best intention- ne 
early missionaries mere^ suceeedt ! in motiifymg 'iirimitivc r ,)us 
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ideas and practices with suggestions for new ritual and new objects, 
such as the cross, for emplo^Tnent as fetishes. This in spite of the 
fact that the King of Kongo consented to receive his crown from 
the Pope, and was treated sometimes as a vassal and sometimes as 
an equal and allied sovereign by the Kings of Portugal, while ever\* 
petty chief or headman was styled by the Portuguese Duke or 
Marquis or Count prefixed to a Christian name bestowed by the 
missionaries, who baptized their tens of thousands. 

To the north of the Congo the Portuguese obtained what was 
for long a precarious foothold near the mouth of the river, where 
they still remain in Cabinda. WTiile the whole region as far inland 
as the cataracts of the Congo seems to have been at one time under 
the overlordship of the King of Kongo, at the time of the Portuguese 
discoA'ery this suzerainty, so far at least as Loango was concerned, 
had survived merely or chiefly in the recognition of Kongo as a kind 
of holy land, the source of fetish power and influence. The early 
favourable response, superficial though it was, to Portuguese diplo- 
matic or political christianizing efforts, led to a reaction against all 
things European in Loango, north of the estuary, and the territories 
formerly subject to or allied with Loango — broadly speaking the 
country between the Kwilu and the Congo rivers. So a new taboo, 
or prohibition having supernatural sanction, was instituted in 
Kakongo, according to which the king must not wear or have in his 
house any article of white man’s making. This is reported in the 
year 1682 by Father Merolla of Sorrento, a Capuchin and an Apos- 
tolic Missioner from Rome, who has left us a very interesting account 
of his travels between Loanda and Loango and as far inland as San 
Salvador, where he attempted to reestablish Catholic and Portuguese 
influences at the invitation of the King of Kongo. It was through 
Merolla that the taboo was first broken. He presented to the King 
of Kakongo “a Christal Crown and another of blue glass for the 
Queen.” Apparently the king was growing tired of the policy of 
holding aloof from the profitable trade in slaves for cloth, etc., for 
he was pleased to accept the gift and contemplated being baptized, 
if Merolla would send a well equipped Portuguese trader into his 
ccnintry . ' 

Ho-wever little sui:cess, apart from a merely nominal one, the 
Portiigncsc may have hat it\ their efforts to import Christian it’eas, 
some ot their imports of a material taturc had a great influence for 
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good on their negro subjects and customers in Angola. This name, 
originally the title of the king of the southern portion of the old 
empire or confederacy of Kongo, came to be applied to all Portu- 
guese territory between the Congo and the Kunene, including the 
provinces of Loanda, Benguela, and IMossamedes, with their back 
country. “To a region, hitherto only knowing as sustenance plan- 
tains, leaves, fungi, palm-shoots, beans, palm-nuts and fish; human 
flesh, the flesh of rare domestic goats, sheep, fowls, and dogs, or of a 
few big wild beasts occasionally and with difficulty killed, or of small 
beasts or birds caught in snares: the Portuguese introduced the 
domestic pig and the European ox, and that succulent ‘Muscovy’ 
duck, a Brazilian bird which has travelled right across Africa from 
the Congo to [Mozambique; they brought . . . such a variety of 
vegetable food-stuffs as the manioc, ground-nut, maize, capsicum, 
sweet potato, pineapple, guava, orange, lime, sugar-cane, tomato, 
and papaw.’’^ Of these food plants the majority seem to have been 
introduced from Brazil, where, or elsewhere in tropical America, the 
most useful were native. 

Fig. 1, a wooden bell or rattle from Loango, illustrates another 
feature of the material culture of the Brazilian Indians which the 
Portuguese introduced into West Africa. This was the hammock, 
which, although of more importance for the comfort of the white 
man than for that of the negro in the latter country, was^ adopted 
by the blacks in imitation of the Portuguese. In Brazil and Guiana 
the principal use to which the hammock was put by the natives 
was as an article of furniture, to sleep in. In Africa it was used by 
the whites as a vehicle, a substitute for the heavier palanquin, and 
this mode of employment was copied by persons of rank among the 
negroes. The name tipoya, by^ which the carrying hammock is still 
known to whites and negroes in Angola, is witness for the American 
origin of the thing itself. 

“Tipoya,” says M. Buchner,- “in the Tupi langtiage is a sleeve- 
less garment of bast and denotes at the same time also a net in which 
the Indian women are accustomed to carry their children.” L. 
Adam® lists '-ario.is forr d' the ’ setting down the form tipoja 
' ' "tT' ' ^ geral — from which it 

' iinon Portuguese speech —but 

Portuguese may' have haa m t 

some oi their imports of a ma. .aon, i, p. 78. 
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gives only the meaning “long gamient.’’ The other meaning 
referred to by Buchner is reported by H. Coudreau from the ( )yampi 
on the border of French Guiana and Brazild The thing itself is 
found under other forms and with other names in different parts of 
Brazil. A particularly strange use is reported by P. Ehrenreich from 
the Karaya on the Araguaya River: “Among the garments is also 
to be reckoned an article quite peculiar to the Karaya. the riio. 
miscalled rede (hammock) by the Brazilians. . . . This object 
woven from cotton looks indeed ver\' like a true hammock, but 
. . . serves in fact . . . by day as a mantle, at night is laid under 
the sleeper on the ground. One end is drawn over the head like a 
hood, while the other covers the seat.’’- If a tribe, which, having 
had, as Ehrenreich supposes, originally no hammocks of their own. 
yet which lives in the native home of the hammock, was capable ot 
making such singular mistakes about the use to which a borrowed 
object was put, the Brazilian Portuguese may be excused for mis- 
calling riio rede (net), since this was the common alternative Portu- 
guese term which they employed for the carr\-ing hammock, tipoya. 

Thus the Italian Father Michael Angelo of Gattina. using the 
expression which he heard in the country, in describing manners 
and customs in Angola in the seventeenth century; “The Whites, 
when they go about the Town [Luanda], are followed by tw(.) Blacks 
with an ^Hammock of Network, which is the convenicncy us’d for 
carr^'ing of People, even when they travel. Another Black walks 
by his ^Master’s side, holding a large Lhnbrello over him to keep off 
the Sun, which is violent hf)t. . . . When the White Women go 
abroad, which is very seldom, they are carry ’d in a cover’d Net, as 
is us d in Brazil, with attendance f>f Slaves.”'^ De Carli, writing of 
the jcjurney into the interior of the kingdfmi, in the course of which 
his companion. Father Michael Angelo died, speaks of being “carried 
in my Net, which to me seeme an easy sort of Carriage,” while his 
companion was in ‘his hammock. ”■* Net =tipo\ a = hammock, the 
latter being an Arawak word. The tipoya of Angola is a hammock 
slung to a p ole : the covered net” was provided also with an awning. 


9ri 


\ oi al ailarit's moth* etc, ]ing;r.isli([uc am^ricaine, 


^ ^ V tipoyu, p 

Vol X\\ Pans, l.b 92 . 

V'”' am Rio .XraKuaya (Uoyaz., p. 11 liuln,,.- zur Volkerkunde 
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The transference of function involved in the use of a bed as a 
vehicle was not an independent act of the Portuguese. As we have 
seen, Indian mothers in Brazil used a kind of hammock to carry 
their babies in. But this was not the only sort of hammock trans- 
portation that the early Portuguese conquistadors and colonists had 
the opportunity of observing in the neighbourhood of their American 
settlements. Says Jean Barbot: “This sort of beds is also used 
throughout South America, to carry wounded or sick people in; 
those that are appropriated to this use, have at each end a great 
ring, through which they put a pole of a sufficient length and strength 
to bear a man’s weight. And thus two Indians, one before and the 
other behind, carry the sick man, supported in his hammock, by the 
pole, which the porters bear upon their shoulders.”^ Barbot is 
here speaking primarily of the natives of Guiana, by which he means 
the country between the Orinoco and the Amazon. 

Still earlier accounts also speak of the hammock being put to a 
similar use in eastern Brazil. Among the Tapuya (Tarairyou), we are 
told, somewhat incredibly as to the first part of the statement, some 
people live to be 150, 160, and even 200 years old, so that they can no 
longer walk and must be carried in hammocks. Among the Tapoyo 
(Tapuya) in general it was observed that they “carried a hammock 
between two men, which is a cotton cloth made like fishing nets.’’- 

In later times and down to the present, the tipoya has continued 
to be the common foim of conveyance in Portrigiiese Africa. In 
the early sixties of the last century. Sir Richard Burton went, partly 
by water and partly by land, up to the Yellala Falls, the first of the 
Cataracts of the Congo, and made various shorter excursions in the 
coast country between Loanda and the mouth of the great river. 
He speaks with admiration of the tipoya bearers he found at Kin- 
sembo. “They are admirable bearers. Four of them carried us 
at the rate of at least six miles an hour; apparently they cannot go 
slowly, and they are untireable as black ants. Like the Bahian 
cadeira-men, they use shoulder-pads, and forked sticks to act as 
levers when shifting; the bamboo pole has ivory pegs, to prevent 
the hammock-clews slipping, and the sensation is somewhat that of 
being tossed in a blanket. 

’ A Descriptirai of the Province of tniiana, in Churchill’s Voyages and Travels, V, p. 554. 
This colume was i)uMi,.,hcd in 1752, the passage quoted was written before 1700. 

- Herektoann (ca. 1650i and Rovlox Baro (ca 1647), quoted by R. R. Schuller, Zur Allinitat 
der Tapuya-Indiancr, Internationales .\rchiv fur Ethnographic, XXI (19151, p S2. 

" C'lorilki Land and the Cataracts of the Congo, Vol. II, p. 50. 
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In the nineties the palanquin was still “used by the whites and 
well-to-do natives in the Portuguese towns of West Afnca," l)ut “for 
long marches through the bush, it is replaced by the ‘tipoia . which 
is a hammock hanging from a strong bamboo pole, to which a . . . 
canopy is fixed so as to protect from sun or rain”— the “covered 
net"^ of Father Michael Angelo of Gattina. 

The “tipoia of Angola" pictured in the account of the Portu- 
guese explorers Capello and Ivens of their journey “From Benguella 
to the Territorv of Yacca” in 1877-1880’ has, like Burton s, two 
poles, and this is apparently the usual form, at any rate for journe\ s 
of any considerable length. 

Native rulers of importance soon came to imitate the Portuguese 
in their use of the hammock, as in that of honorific titles and other 
appurtenances of the European great. De CarlP speaks of the 
King of Kongo’s “red hammock . . . [of] Silk or dy d Cotton: the 
Staff was cover’d with red Velvet.” And Merolla writes: Y hen 
the Count [of Sogno] comes to Church ... he has a \ elvet Chair 
and Cushion carry’d before him, being brought himself in a Net on 
the Shoulders of two Men, each with a Comm.ander’s Staff in his 
hand, one all Silver and the other only of Ebony tipp’d.”^ 

E. Pechuel-Loesche,’’ writing of Loango as it was in the seven- 
ties of the last century, describes the decline of the power of native 
rulers under foreign influences. FonT'erly only the mifumu, the 
members of the territorial nobility, had the right to be carried in 
hammocks. With the rise of a prosperous trading class, who could 
aspire to share, for a consideration, the privileges of their betters, 
this, as well as other once exclusive marks of rank, was acquired by 
a host of petty headmen of villages and other parvenus. So the 
personage who is represented in the group of the bell or rattle, Fig. 
1, is not necessarily one of the very great. The e.xiguity of his 
tipoya, in which he has room only to sit athwart, legs dangling, in 
which he could not possibly recline in the fashion approved for his 
white exemplars, suggests that he is a minor profiteer, enjoying 
perhaps as little hono\ir in his own country as the c)ne of whom we 
are told by the author just quoted that, ■ --n^' rinn - -illage in this 

^ H. Chatulain, Fulk-Talcs t*f Ani^nla. r.'cdoti I Nt muxiUt 

(pal 'iquinj. 

vV^l. IT, p. 224. 

' ^hiiR bill, I, p. 62 ■ 

'11a, op. cit , pp. 694, 

'k' vun S* '^tj^art, I pn. l.S6 it., p. ~ 
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kind of newly attained state to take part in a palaver, he was incon- 
tinently tumbled, noisily protesting, out of his hammock, to the 
great joy of the women and children, and constrained to take his 
place sheepishly in the ranks of those who sat on the ground. 

A pottery figurine from a klayombe [back countin' of Loango] 
grave ornament pictured in the Annales du klusee du Congo, Brussels, 
Ser. 3, Vol. II, Part 1, p. 21, very rudely modelled, is of a man sitting, 
apparently crosslegged, in a hammock of the same type as that of 
Fig. 1, with his hands crossed and resting on the pole. The bearers 
are not represented. A group like that figured here, but much 
mutilated, appears on a wooden drum stand in Volume 1, Series 3, 
of the Annales. This is from the maritime Congo. 

The personage in Fig. 1, like Merolla’s Count of Sogno (Sonho, 
Ngoyo) has only two bearers, who support the tipoya pole not upon 
their shoulders, but steadied upon their bare heads with one hand. 
This is likely to have been a common practice, at any rate for the 
tipoya with a single pole, since the negro will, as a rule, prefer to 
carry a load in that position. In one of the groups on a carved tusk 
from Loango in the L^niversity Museum, a white man is represented 
being carried in a reclining position in a tipoya by two bearers only, 
who support the pole on their heads. The pole in this case rests 
upon pads on the bearers’ heads, and the clews of Burton’s description 
arc clearly represented. On the other hand, a group sketched in 
the Ethnographical Album of the Congo River Region' shows what 
is evidently a native carried in a tipoya and facing athwart it, whose 
Iiearers support the pole on their shoulders. His hammock has no 
awning and, like the nian of the other ivory carving, who is also 
without such shelter, he carries an umbrella. 

That the personage of Fig. 1 is not a European, in spite of the 
closely fitting jacket and the breeches, is evident from his bare feet, 
his cap, the nature of his tipoya, and the fact that his features, 
though of a different cast from those of his bearers, are not marked 
by any of the characteristics with which negro sculptors are at pains 
to endow their representations of white men, as in the case of the 
ivory carving" of Benin cd of LodUgo itself, and of the Benin bronzes, 
for e>" " 

Richard Burton was received on landing 
This \ u. .. nouth of i’"' Congo by "Mr. Tom ^ *;er, 

= Henki7>- irad^- ■; his highly respectable ' me 

't ihc Rii , .1 mio,;;raphii ,.i \l .(nm, LO.i -n, S,r. !T, No. 2. 
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upon the frontal band of his beretta alias coroa, an open-worked 
affair, very like the old-fashioned jelly-bag night-cap. This head- 
gear of office made of pine-apple fibre . . . costs ten shillings: it is 
worn by the kinglets, who now distribute it to all the lieges whose 
fortunes exceed some fifty dollars. This passage refers to the 
country south of the river, the old kingdom or province of Ngoyo, 
but manners and customs were the same, or nearly so, in Loango 
and other portions of the old Kongo confederacy. 

Dennett, writing of a somewhat later time says: “I forgot to 
mention the most important part of all . . . that the effigy [of the 
late King of Kakongo] was wearing his native cap (made of the fibre 
of the pineapple) with the name Neamlau marked on it.” The 
marking of names on these caps would, of course, be a comparatively 
recent innovation. The cap legally became the property of the new 
king at the end of the ceremonies connected with his coronation.- 

The unburied corpse of Ma Loango, the King of Loango, in his 
burial hall, before the choosing of his successor, wore, among other 
marks of his rank, the purse shaped cap''* — ‘‘the old-fashioned jelly- 
bag night-cap” of Burton. 

The cap of the personage of Fig. 1 is of the jelly bag or long 
purse variety, having its loose or empty portion hanging down 
behind. An actual cap of this nature is worn by a figurine publi.shed 
in the Annales du iVlusee du Congo, Ser. 3, Vol. I, Fig. 446. 

In Barbot we read that in the kingdom of Kongo, the ‘‘king 
commonly wears a white cap on his head; as do the nobility that 
are in favour; and this is so eminent a token thereof, that if he is 
displeased at any of them, he (uily causes his cap to be taken off 
from his head; for that white cap is a cognizance of nobilitv there.”’ 

There are several of these, or similar, caps in the L"niversity 
Museum, one being a particularly fine old example. 

The cap, then, as a badge of sovereignty or nobility, was com- 
mon to the kingdom of Congo proper and to the provinces or king- 
doms fonneriy subject to or allied with it. According to Mary H. 
Kingsley,-’ the cap of the Bantu Fjort [in Loango], like the stool in 
Ashanti, etc., was bound up with the conception of the ancestral 

’ op. cit., p. 66. 

^ At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, London, 1906, pp. 19, 20. 

^ Pechuel-Locschc, p. 1.S8. 

“ hip. cit., p. 492 

)\\est African Conceptions of Property, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XXVIII, 
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property of the tribe, which was inalienable. In Loango, under 
the king, these caps were the special badge of the niifuniu nssi, 
whose title and powers were closely associated with the land the 
title meaning “lord of the land.” nssi being “the Mother Earth, 
with everything that lies in her, comes out of her, and goes back 
to her. including people, tribe, family, together with the ancestors. 

The mifum.u nssi thus embodied in themselves, as it were, the title 
of the tribe to the particular portion of Mother Earth where they 
exercised their authorit}-. They were of the same caste as the king, 
and, like him, had power to confer titles and badges of rank, including 
the cap. The growth of wealth among people of no caste m par- 
ticular brought it about that in many cases the latter came to over- 
shadow the old ruling class who found it important, as the\ them- 
selves declined in power and riches, to conciliate the parvenus. 
Chiefs of villages sought to enhance their own importance by assum- 
ing imposing titles, and by acquiring as gifts from the niifumu nssi 
caps, capes (woven of the same fibre as the caps), etc., as signs of 
rank: so that the villages became infested with mafukas and other 
petty notabilities.- 

The mafuka, identified by Burton as “chief trader”, is one of 
these notabilities whose number has increased as their importance 
has diminished, so that Dennett refers to him as a messenger." In 
another passage, however, he explains the word as meaning ambassa- 
dor, “a title given to certain rich natives.”’ In the time of Merolla, 
they were court officials of importance: he mentions one who was a 
member of the family of the Count of Sogno. Their original function 
was that of minister of trade and taxes, and the}' supervised the 
markets. In the early accounts we find that they had charge of 
foreign visitors who dealt with the kings, dukes, etc., through them.'" 

Fig. 2 is another wooden bell or rattle, the top or handle of 
which is carved to represent a familiar West African subject 
mother and child in a posture which gives emphatic expression to 
the notion of motherhood — an important notion in Loango, where 
the freeborn mother as perpetuator of the family was highly regarded. 


^ PechuL’l-Loobclu*, p 195. 

' (Jp. cit , pp. 20"p 204. 

^ At the Back ff the Black Man's MiikI, u. 25. 

’ Folklore of the Fir.rt, f). 10', 'ootnote. 

' Cf Merolla, etc , in Chiirekii]. passim, r«.'' t Bec’hiul-1>. h**. ([tioiinj' ine Ah' o Broyart, ja 
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The deity most called upon, Nzambi, is, according to Dennett, a 
mother goddess, who in legends carries an infant when she appears 
to men.^ Pechuel-Loesche, who does not agree with this view of 
the deity, yet names childbirth as a special occasion for the adjura- 
tion of Nzambi by women; while the first cry of the newborn, he 
says, is directed to Nzambi. - 

The woman is sitting on her heels. This however is not the 
only position of rest adopted in that region. A Alayombe figurine 
published in Annales du Musee du Congo, Ser. 3, Vol. I, Fig. 465, 
represents a woman in the same position, which is seen again in Fig. 
613. The latter is of a woman holding an infant in her lap ; a double 
cross hangs from what appears to be a necklace on her breast. The 
combination awakes a suspicion that some, at least, of the mother 
and child statuettes may not be inspired by pagan notions. Fig. 462 
shows a woman seated on a stool with an infant on her knees; while 
a statuette in the University Museum from this region presents still 
another resting posture, the crosslegged one of Fig. 8 in this article. 
The figurine last mentioned may be Mayombe, as will be seen. 

The high importance attached to motherhood was indicated in 
various ways, and most conspicuously by providing a sort of common 
legal mother for the kingdom — the Makunda. coruler with the king, 
though not his wife and maintaining a separate court as a kind of 
sanctuary or refuge for fugitives. Those who sought her protection 
were adopted by her. The essential part of the ceremony of adoption 
consisted in the petitioner’s touching with his lips the breast of the 
Alakunda. The essential importance of this gesture to the cere- 
mony was shown by the fact that if a petitioner whom the Alakunda 
was unwilling to accept succeeded in performing it in spite of her, 
the adoption was ipso facto binding.^ 

Neither of the objects, F'igs. 1 and 2, can be positively identi- 
fied as a fetish. In this region, and generally in the Congo, fetish 
figures are marked as such usually by having attached to them some 
extraneous substance, such as a paste compounded of clay or grease 
containing various ingredients which arc the vehicle of magical 
power (W influence. This ma\' be applied to the head or some other 
portion ' ’ figure, often .li'domen, which is frequentlv pro- 
vided hollow to contam it. Bells and rattles, however, do 

play a. ..portaTit ’part in the ri+ual of fetishism. 

^ Tb- nklcrc of the Fjor"^ _ an 1 pns. . n, 

- ' p. 272 
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An implement of the witch doctor or medicine man, which is 
briefly and somewhat ambiguously described by Barbot, suggests 
something of the kind illustrated here, but employed in the manner 
of a gong. Speaking of the people of Loango, Kakongo, and Goy 
(Ngoyo), he says; “They have particular masters to instruct them 
in the making these idols [fetish figures], and call them Enganga 
[Nganga] or Janga Mokisie [Nkissi], whose skill therein they much 
admire, and account them devil-hunters . . . The . . . solemnity 
[connected with the making of these fetishes] continues for the space 
of fifteen days . . . nine of which he must not speak . . . and may 
not clap his hands” — a form of recognition of a greeting — “if any 
salutes him; but as a sign of greeting, strikes with a small stick on 
a block in his hand, made sloping narrow at the top and in the middle 
hollow, and on the end a man’s head carved: of these blocks, this 
devil-hunter has three sorts, of different sizes. The devil hunting 
referred to is the practice sometimes described as witch finding, or 
hunting out by the ngangas of persons responsible through witch- 
craft for the death or injury of members of the community. 

In describing the fetish bundles carried slung over the shoulder 
by chiefs or headmen, and which consist of all sorts of trifles, such as 
whistles, bits of certain kinds of wood, leaves of certain kinds of 
herbs, etc., not themselves fetishes, but employed in connection with 
magical procedure, Pechuel-Loesche speaks of bells which hang in 
the bundle and whose function is to give warning by their tinkling 
of the approach of harm.- A fetish image of the Bayombe figured 
in Annales du hlusee du Congo (Brussels), Ser. 3, Vol. I, Fig. 436, 
has a small flat iron bell of the shape of the lower portion of Fig. 2 
attached to it. 

In the person of hla Loango, the king, were embodied certain 
potential!}' harmful influences of a fetish nature. When he drank 
a bell was rung as a warning that no one in his house should approach. 
To see him drink meant death; and no one must touch the leavings 
of his meals. ^ In another passage Pechuel-Loesche speaks of “the 
priest (nganga) officiating with the sacred bell.”^ 

The prototype of wooden bells like those of Figs. 1 and 2, 
which in many cases, no doubt, were merely ornamental, was per- 
haj^ the^plain wooden bell with several clappers which was suspended 

‘ Op. cit., pp 477, 47, S. 

= Op. cit., pp. ,467, 257. 

’ Op. c:t., pp. 14.4, 146. 

‘ Indiscrete^ au, Leango, Zeiti,e'hrift fur Ethnologic, X ( 187 SI, p. 26 . 
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from the neck of a hunting dog to start with its rattling the game 
from the undergrowth in the bush, and to keep the hunter informed 
of the whereabouts of the dog itself.' These dog bells were familiar 
objects; in the kingdom of Kongo their emplo^mient became en- 
shrined in the proverbial wisdom of the people. So, according to 
the Bakongo proverb, “In the town that has no cat the mice play 
with the dogs’ bells,’’ shrewd comment on laxity in local govern- 
ment.- The Museum has two such bells, part of the collection of 
the late R. H. Nassau, from the Ogowe River, north of Loango, 
which were “used by native doctors in incantations.’’'' Wooden 
rattles were an important feature of the outfit of the witch doctors 
of Loango in their witch finding operations. This may be due to 
distorted recollections of Catholic ceremonial. 

The marked difference in size between the occupant of the 
hammock (Fig. 1) and his bearers is in keeping with the conven- 
ticn according to which, in the westward coast regions at any rate, 
personages of importance are represented in African sculpture as 
being of superior size to ordinary people. As far as the southern 
portion of the Congo is concerned, the convention has some basis 
in reality. In the country between Lakes Tanganyika and Mweru 
and the west coast, which is traversed by the great affluents of the 
Kasai-Sankuru river system and the upper Lualaba-Congo. there 
have been movements, apparently from the south, of conquering 
peoples of superior culture and ability which appear to be reflected 
in their physical characters. They established themselves as a 
ruling class wherever they came among the less advanced negroes 
who held the country before them, and set up powerful states gov- 
erning large territories. Physically they are characterized by their 
taller stature and less typically negro features, and the lands domi- 
nated by them are peculiarly rich in artistic products. 

The physical contrast between the two stocks is admirably 
brought out in Fig. 1. With the indifference characteristic of the 
negro artist to photographic exactitude of detail, the total effect of 
an impression clearly received and well differentiated in essentials 
is excellently conveyed. Regard the stumpy figures of the tipoya 
bearers planted on massive feet, the balanced cur\-es of arms, one 
steadying the weight of tlie hanunock pole firmly supported on the 

* Cf. Pechutl-Luc^ -'l’,-, Wilkbkiin'lL-, p. 120. 

-John H. Weeks, .-Vinong the Primitive Bakongo, Philadelphia, 1014 , p, .si 

^ Note by R. H. Nassau. 
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gross bulk of the bullet heads pressed down into the sturdy trunks; 
the slight backward tilt of the head of the forward bearer checked 
by the stubborn power of the bull neck, the downward thrust of the 
face of the other equally firmly resisted. The posture in either case 
is inevitably imposed by the stress of the heavy weight above and 
its position relative to the two supports and conditioned by their 
nature, not as inert blocks or posts but as living caiA'atids adapting 
themselves with suitable and instinctive flexions and checks to the 
burden they have to bear. What does it signify that the legs are 
kneeless, the arms elbowless, the whole musculature of the bodies 
absorbed into the significant compacted mass? Could the effect of 
actual compression under the superimposed weight, of compression 
firmly resisted with knees that will not buckle, be more impressively 
rendered by indication of articulations, by feet less monumentally 
foursquare, less massively cubical? 

Compare this with the rather lank figure of the rider in the 
tipoya, impassive in his — somewhat precarioits — ease, hands resting 
on the hammock pole to preserve his balance. There is a certain 
tension of the body, natural to the position of one who, if he cannot 
have complete ease with dignity, is content to sacrifice something 
of the former to his conception of the latter: which does not imply 
that the sculptor made this reflection — what irony or humour is 
apparent in such productions of the negro is, I believe, unconscious — 
only that he faithfully recorded an effect. 

The natural physical characters of the two stocks, as distinct 
from the accidental conditions of their respective situations at the 
moment, are not less well marked. The exaggerated difference in 
stature is conventional; but the essential difference in build between 
the slender master and the relatively much btrrlier servants is none 
the less apparent. Even clearer is the distinction in shape and 
features of the head. The long face of the former with its long nose 
and not especially prominent mouth presents a marked contrast to 
the short round almost noseless faces of the latter with the protuber- 
ant lips the mass of which — in the case of the figure at the right — 
occupies almost half of the face prop^’', below the brows. 

The general resemblance in of face and bodv of 

the woman m Fig. 2 to the pri; * the group. Fig. 

1, indicate that she also may belo. ass She would 

naturally be so delineated if she is i. -ep osentatio- of 

a divinity. 
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There is much variety in coiffures in this region. At Nokki. 
just below the Cataracts, Burton noticed that “whilst the men 
affect caps, the women go bare-headed, either shaving the whole 
scalp, or having a calotte of curly hair on the poll . . . Some, bv 
way of coquetterie, trace upon the scalp a complicated network, 
showing the finest and narrowest lines of black wool and pale skin."' 
The woman of Fig. 2, though from Loango, appears to have designed 
her headdress on some siich pattern. It is probably, however, a 
cap, plaited of pineapple or palm fibre, and not an arrangement of 
the natural thick fleece. The Xokki wom.en doubtless patterned 
their coiffure after a netted or woven cap of similar pattern. 

The decoration incised on the bell or rattle proper of Fig. 2 
shows interesting correspondences with elements of decorative 
design common to Benin, far to the northwest, and to the Bush- 
ongo on the Kasai, not so far to the northeast. These are the 
peculiar form of rosette seen in the centre of the square otheiAvise 
blank field, the single band of guilloche above this square and the 
two identical bands below it. This correspondence has been noted 
before in the case of Bini, or other West African, and Bushongo 
ornament; I do not know that Loango has heretofore been brought 
into this moot question of cultural contact. The double zigzag — 
divided by a straight line in the panel at the top of the bell, trebled 
in that nearest to the side of the central square, appears on the other 
bell modified by the coalescence of its opposed members into a series 
of continuous loops or rings. The tendency towards rounding off of 
the angles by which this chainlike effect has been reached is shown 
in the single zigzag of the lower border of the latter. 

The fine head, Fig. 3, so Vmoad and direct in execution, with its 
balanced ermbination of strong, firm, simple lines and curves out- 
lining smooth and gently rounded surfaces, is also probably the work 
of a Loango sculptor. It formed originally part of what was probably 
a full length figure, having been .severed from the body by a clean 
saw cut by the unknown collector. 

The strong feeling of the .sculptor for symmetry’" is interestingly 
shown in the manner in which he has accentuated the natural bal- 
ance of the features. In the frontal aspect the ellipses of the eyes 
are repeated in the peculiar form of a double ellipse given to the 
mouth. Xot content with this he has repeated the ridges of the eye- 
lids b\ inci sing a second heavy double curved line within the true 

' Op, Lit. 1 1, p. 2(J6. 
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outline of each lip. In both cases, however, he has based himself 
on actualities. The well defined ridgelike outline of the lip proper 
may often be remarked in the negro face, and serves to make more 
noticeable the everted appearance of the lips. The semblance of a 



side view of Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4, 

double bow with opposed peaks is often seen in children’s lips, and 
1 juvenile characters of this kind are particularly persistent in negroes. 
Looking at the head in profile, a remarkable instance of this 
symmetrical repetition is seen in the bold curve of the ear repeated 
'M in the sharply curving salient of the line of the hair beside the 
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temples, this second curve reversed so that the two rejjresent 

a perfect S. In this aspect of the head, too, the fore part of the 
sharply defined relief which represents the hair of the head is l>alanced 
by a similarly raised field alony tlie line of the lower jaw, evidentl\’ 
intended to represent the not very luxuriant l)eard of the neyro ot 
this region. In the case of the occupant of the tipoya in Fig. 1, the 
head hair, appearing below the ben-der of the cap. and the beard are 
represented in a similar manner, the two being in this instance con- 
tinuous, however. The beard appears to be indicated in the same 
manner in one of three terra cotta figurines sui mo unting a grave 
ornament from the Bayombe, a forest people of the hill country 
east of Loango already referred to.' 

This feature and the peculiar backward tilt of the head, which 
is typical of the nail fetishes, so called, of Lcango, are strong reasons 
for attributing this remarkable head to that region. In other par- 
ticulars, also, it is related in technique to numerous examples of wood 
sculpture from the maritime district of the Belgian Congo, /. e. the 
countr}’ bordering on the river between the cataracts and the sea: 
the short nose with the high bridge, the shape of the mouth, and 
notably the peculiarly simplified form of the car like an inverted 6 
with a separately cut small cone or rounded boss for the tragus. 
All these features occuning in one specimen, thmigh some, consid- 
ered individually, might be found elsewhere, make the attribution 
to the maritime district practically certain; the combination of the 
first two, the posture of the head and the indication of the beard in 
the same way as the head hair make a good case for Loango. It is 
most likely the head of a nkissi, or wooden image charged bv the 
nganga nkissi, or witch doctor who is guardian of the fetish, with 
its my.sterious power. 

Of these nkissi, “or wooden images into which nails arc driven,” 
as they are found among the Musurongo, or people of Ngoio on the 
southern shore of the Congo estuary — the modem representatives 
of the fom-ier subjects of the “Count of Sogno”, once the ally and 
still earlier covassal with the lord of Loango of the king of Kongo— 
a short account is here qu-,tcd from Dennett.- These nkissi are; 

Kabata, which is sai. to '■ 11 its victims ^'y giving them the 
sleeping sickness. 

“ Nsimbi, that causes dropsy. 

^ Annalub du .'Insce du Ser Vc’ p. 23/ 

‘ The Folklon Uie p, i3.s. 
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“Quansi, that infests [sic] them with a ceaseless itching. . . . 

“The Nkissist [believer in nkissi] is robbed, and straightway he 
goes to the Nganga of Kabata, with an offering, and knocks a nail 
into the Nkissi . . . that the robber may be plagued v-ith the sleep- 
ing sickness and die. 

"Has he the sleeping sickness, the Nkissist goes to the Nganga, 
and, perhaps, confesses his sin, and pays him to withdraw the nail 
and cure him.’’ 

This succinct account of the functions of the nkissi in Ngoyo 
applies fairly well to the nkissi of Loango also, of whom Pechuel- 
Loesche writes: “The completed ngilingili” — of which each has 
only one kind of activity or power — “whether made in the form of 
an image or not ... is mkissi or nkissi, plural simkissi or sinkissi, 
exceptionally also bakissi, what we call fetish."' The essential 
nature of the nkissi. which includes, as we see, other forms of fetish 
besides those into which nails are driven, is thus not unlike that of 
the waxen figures employed by European practitioners of the black 
art, in which pins were stuck for the injury of the enemy represented 
by the effigy. The Museiun has two of the nail nkissi at present 
exhibited, though it is not known to what special activity either 
was devoted.- 

What is in many respects the finest example of wood sculpture 
in this group is the baton. Figs. 5, 6 and 7, surmounted by a beauti- 
fully executed head provided with a ceremonial headdress of peculiar 
shape. Regarded simply as an essay in gracefully constructed design 
this head has great charm. The flat, broad plane of the crosspiece 
from which the neck rises is fitly balanced by the fine sweeping 
curves of the headdress above the high tapering forehead, and the 
strong shallow curve of the wide jaw provides an appropriate base 
for what would otherwise have been a topheavy superstructure. 
The flatness of this curv'e, also, answers to and justifies that of the 
summit of the edifice — as the almost architectural character of the 
construction of the whole, with its free and spacious impressiveness 
out of all proportion to the actual size of the object, almost justifies 
the emplo\Tnent of terms descriptive of such constructions. The 
tall narrow cur\^e of the forehead serv' , to lighten the general effect 
and to bind togeti. r F ’-/wer ends ^ the < alter frame of the head- 


‘ ’Vvl .oesci olkkkurnU’, p. 
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Head of a b.iton, probably from Luanda. 
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dress, to which, otherwise, the flaring winglike appendages at the 
side of the head would tend to give rather a splayed appearance. 

The treatment of the lips here is also interesting apart from the 
sureness of the designer’s instinct which has led him to exaggerate 
the natural length of the line of the mouth from side to side — one 
might almost say from ear to ear — ^to correspond to the long trans- 
verse line of the jaw, which the curv'e of the lower lip follows with 
careful precision. The effect of a double bow is got here, not as in 
Fig. 3, by repeating with an incised line the main outline of the 
lips, but by trimming the top of each ridge, the outer base line of 
which is a simple curve, into a sharp edge of the desired form. 

The nose is of the same shape as that of the principal figure of 
the group in Fig. 1. but. like all the other features of this face, much 
more sharply cut and defined, affording an especially good example 
of the higher type of negro physiognomy referred to in connection 
with that group. As to the extraordinary height of the forehead, 
although here no doubt partly due to artistic license, this is a natural 
character of the type and regarded as beautiful. Speaking of the 
high forehead as an ideal to be attained by artificial means if nature 
has not been sufficiently complaisant, Pechuel-Loesche^ says: ‘‘Their 
foreheads are bt" no means ill formed and are heightened by shaving, 
because that confontis to their taste.” He is speaking of Loango, 
but the same is likely to be true of the southern part of the region, 
where a similar mixture of stocks has taken place, with, probably, 
a str(_)nger pnjponion of the handsomer strain. The baton is from 
the country near Saf) Paolo de Loanda, according to Mr. T. A. 
Joyce of the British iMuseum. 

It is not easy to detennine the use to which this baton was put. 
In an article devoted to the artistic critici.sm of carvings and 
implements of French Equatorial Africa, H. Clouzot and A. Level 
have published a similar baton without further indication of its 
pro\'enience than that it is from the Congo. It differs in several 
details from the one pictured here, but its general tonn, including 
the flat cros.spiccc below the head, is the same. Without quoting 
their authority, the authors give the following briet account of the 
em])loymcnt of these batons: “The short staves of authority (^batons 
dc contmandement), which may be regarded as safe-conducts from 
one tribe to another, are .sunnounted by impi'e.ssive small heads ot 
>e\'ere anci in'oenfims expression, transmitting the order in a direct 
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and lifelike manner.”* Though this refers presumably to the trench 
Congo, of which Loango is a part, it is sugge.stivc of the custom 
followed in the latter countin' of entrusting to an envoy of the lord 
his staff, the symbol of his authority, as the credentials of the mes- 
senger, and, in a sense, his safe conduct. A similar usage prevailed 
in other parts of the old kingdom of Kongo, and it may lie that the 
baton of Fig. 5 had some such function. Chiefs' staves, however, 
were generally long and ornamented in a different manner. 

Peschuel-Loesche- speaks of “the rough or the carved symbol 
of the ancestor" which "is or was a piece of wood, a cudgel, in fine 
a rod, a hereditary staff'. . . . Here and there it may have pleased 
someone to add to the principal and representative portion what 
was unessential, a whole figure.” He compares these sticks to police- 
men's truncheons: they must therefore have been short and thus 
distinct from the long chiefs’ staves or sceptres. He saw them used 
in Loango as "important message and convoy tokens": so that 
they had a function similar to the long staves as safe conducts, 
tokens of an accredited mission. Similar usages in connection with 
staves are reported from more southerly Congo regions, from which 
Pechuel-Loesche considers that the use of representations of the 
human form as fetishes reached Loango. This is conformable to 
Dennett’s view. 

According to H. Chatelain" a king’s sceptre, called mbasa by 
the Mbaka (Ambaca) of the Loanda district, "is a staff of choice 
wood, the thicker end of which is ornamented with sculptures or 
inlaid tin or silver.” He gives, however, no description of the 
“sculptures.” 

kl. Buchner* has published a more elaborately carved l)aton 
of the same general plan as that in Fig. 5. He describes it vagueh 
as a “Kioko idol to be carried in the hand.” It is apparently the 
same as that pictured in Ratzcl’s History of Alankind, in the coloured 
plate facing page 100 in Vol. HI, and there described with equal 
vagueness as a “Baluba carved fetish.” What is evidently again 
the same thing appears in a rece-Mly published book on African 
sculpture"’ with the title "Head . .> decorated headoiece, Vatschi- 

‘ .\fric[U(.- truilu I I'api .p " -Slm- l . s l i.Ui. ukp, nais . ' ■ 'U I'art 
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vokoe, Belgian Congo,” and said to be in the Berlin Museum of 
EthnologA', as also is the example published by Buchner. 

The headdress of this figure of apparently uncertain provenience 
and of unknown use is described by Buchner as “mitrelike” and is 
used by him as an illustration of the far reaching influence of Portu- 
guese civilization in western Africa. 

Buchner notes the similar form of some of the headdresses in 
Benin bronze plaques, of one worn by the Kioko prince, Kissenge, 
whom he saw in 1879, of a “tall cap, negro work, co\ered vith 
European cloth” which was collected “on the Guinea coast”; and 
he is of the opinion that the occtirrence of a similar form in three 
different regions can only be due to borrowing from a common 
source — the Portuguese. 

It is, of course, an undoubted fact that the negroes of the west- 
ern Congo as well as on the Guinea coast had every opportunity to 
copy the form of ecclesiastical vestments and other objects used in 
Catholic ritual, and it is not unlikely that details of their fetish 
images, sometimes perhaps even the whole conception of an image 
or group, may have been influenced by this fact. Merolla, for 
example, records that a Giaghi leader .seized and wore the \ estments 
of a Dominican friar, one of the first three missionaries to the Congo, 
and he speaks of the wish of the ruler of an island near Boma to have 
the cha.suble and silver patten of the negro priest Dom Francisco 
in order to make a coat and brea.stplate for himself.^ The Giaghi 
or Jaggas, of whom the early writers make frecpient mention as 
canniVjals and bold raiders of the territory of the old kingdom of 
Kongo, cannot be identified with certainty among the present in- 
habitants of the region, but it seems likely that they came from the 
southea.st, and they may have been the ancestors of the Kioko, who 
are now to be found in the western part of the old Lunda empire, 
with the Vachibokwe, or Vatschivokoe. Merolla tdso- relates of 
himself how he was, to his great indignation, invited to perform his 
( )ffice in a native building having a cross before it, which building 
he found to contain an altar of “their execrable Cariabemba.” 

The missionary F. S. Amot, writing from Bihe in the interior 
of Angola, not far from the Kioko country, under the date of October, 
1884, says that the only traces left in that country of the Portuguese 
missionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries or of their 

‘ Merolla, pp. 670-671, p, 724. 

> P. 725. 
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work “are a few ' Christian relics’ added to the heap of native channs, 
and, here and there, a wooden cross standing at the head of some 
pagan’s grave, sharing the ground witli tantastie heathen images 
and swnbols.”' W. H. Bentley, missionary and explorer, speaks of 
a “large crucifix and some images of saiiits, . . . the King's fetishes " 
in San Salvador in 1879, as well as of “a fiat wooden cro>s . . . the 
common fetish which confers skill in hunting.” and < if various frag- 
mentary reminiscences of Christian leaching also, such as that this 
cross loses its efficacA' if the possessor is guilty of any immorality. - 
Despite all this, it seems extremely unlikely that the headdress 
pictured in Figs. 5-7 is copied from a mitre. In the first place a mitre 
is an elongated cap the bottom rif whicli encircles the head. The 
high fore part of the headdress in Fig. 5 is merely, so to speak, a 
fagade, attached to the front of the headdress, the rear ])art of which 
appears to consist of two rounded lobes fastened in the mid vertical 
line behind to a kind of keel, the whole rear portion fitting closely 
over the sides and Viack rif the head, and each lobe being funiished 
with a wing which can be seen projecting from behind the tall front 
in Fig. 5. The construction of the headdress can be seen from Figs. 
6 and 7. The onh- part of the contrivance which suggests, and 
that rather remotely, a mitre is the backward sloping frontal piece, 
and there is no real likeness here to the mitre of the western Church 
with its cleft and pointed summit. The headdress has to be looked 
at as a whole; when regarded from the side or rear the illusion of a 
mitre vanishes. It resembles much more closely the peculiar back- 
ward sloping upper part of the masks of the mukish dancers of the 
klinungo on the headwaters of the Kwango — the back countrv of 
the Loanda district — a feature which Buchner himself refers to an 
aesthetic motive, the exaggerated heightening of the forehead and 
crown of the head, seen also in the idols, so called, of the Kioko, as 
he says. 

A headdress figured in the Album of the Leiden Ethnographical 
iMuseum previously referred to'* is evidently of a related type. 
Seen from the side, the .strong backward inclination of the tall frontal 
piece of this latter headdrei-s and its continuity Avith the relatively 
more pnminent and differenth' .shaped lower member of the back 
and sides disguise the relation; fr m a fron vi-x' the resemblance 
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is inimediately and strikingly apparent. It surmounts a bearded 
head at the top of a baton described as the “badge of a chief’ — 
an indication of emplojTuent which is suggestive in connection with 



Figure sh iwing evidences of employment in maujic. Alaritime region of the Congo. 

Fig. 8. 

what has been said al' it chiefs’ haves and truncheons. The por- 
tion of the otherv e ound handle imme. .dcly below the head and 
thu.s corresponding to the broad cnt;«piece of Fig. 5 is fa hior,-d to 
hat’c a r( c 'ngular cn ■ it- nd dt eorated with coi 'hinarions 
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of straight and cur\'ed lines. This object is from Bengnela, a district 
bordering that (T Loanda on the south. A headdress of the same 
tvpe as both of these, though it resembles Fig. 5 more closely, appears 
on a wooden full length figiirine in the same All)imi, Plate 207, Fig. 2. 
It is attributed provisionally to Sao Paolo de Loanda. 

Headdresses of a similar though simpler form are fairly common 
in the maritime region of the Congo. Such appear on two large 
Loango figurines in the Cniversity iMuseum. one of which was pub- 
lished in the IMuseum Journal, Vol. X, No. 3, Fig. 26 (the third 
from the right), and on a IMayombe figurine in the volume of the 
Annales du IMusee du Congo [Fig. 455] which has been referred to 
several times. On the same page of the latter are shown also vari- 
ants of the same type of coiffure. 

The variety of indigenous forms of headdress in Africa is so 
great and their shapes so fanta,stic. that it is not necessar\' to suppose 
that these negroes are indebted to foreigners for a model which only 
remotely suggests an alien form. Resemblance to a bishop’s mitre 
of a headdress built up of the hair of the head has been noted in the 
far northern Congo region, among the Nsakara on the Mbomu 
River, outside of the territory of the Bantu speaking tribes who arc 
spread all over southern Africa including most of the Congo basin, 
and beyond any reasonable suspicion of Christian influences at the 
period when the observation was made.‘ If, among several other 
forms which have an upstanding or backward sloping portion with 
a similarly curved outline, it were necessary to seek outside of their 
own immediate surroundings a prototype of the headdress of the 
Minungo masks, of the Kioko or Vachibokwe “idols”, or of the 
object figured here, which is undoubtedly related to the latter and 
probably also to the former, resemblances just as striking as that 
alleged to relate them to the mitre can be found far inland; a mask, 
for example, in this Museum from the Bapindi on the middle Kwango 
— the back ermntry’' of Loanda — in which the half oval of the super- 
structure is covered with a brown fibrous material simulating hair.'-’ 
This flat superstructure slopes far backwards, and in front of it, 
covered with the same fibrous material, is a continuation upward of 
the bulging forehead, the outline of which repeats that of the flat 
superstrricture, and corresponds to the similar interior curve out- 
lining ^dlc extraordinarily high forehead of Fig. 5. It is perhaps 

- ■ ( Ij. ! -"iston, (>por);e Gri;nfcll and the Congo, I[, p. ,iSl. 
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not without significance that the Bapindi mask appears t(j represent 
the head of a person afflicted with hydrocephaly, a condition which 
Buchner remarked among the “princes of the Aluati Yamvo" 
{former head of the Lunda empire) and with which he seems to 
connect the artistic convention which he noticed in the wood sculp- 
ture of the Kioko and Minungo. It appears to have been artificially 
produced in Lunda: “By means of pressure before and behind the 
top of the head was forced upward, giving it a peculiarly diseased 
appearance, something like a person suffering from water on the 
brain fein Wasserkopf), as being at the same time remarkably short 
and high.’’^ Artificial deformation of the head is practised in the 
northern Congo. 

The carefully executed and symmetrically arranged ornamen- 
tation, evidently an imitation of basket weaves, on the sides of the 
crosspiece of this baton (Fig. 6), and the equally careful thtmibnail 
type of decoration of the front (Fig. 5), is at least from the point 
of view of SATnmetr}’, in striking contrast to the strange jumble 
of designs on the back (Fig. 7). These, if we may relate them to 
similar markings on objects from Loango, may be either stmtbols 
having a character similar to pictographs- or merely some fomt of 
property marks. 

The remaining figures pictured here are from the country 
adjacent to the lower river Vjetwccn the Cataracts and the sea. Fig. 
8 alone bears marks of emploATnent as a feti.sh. The top of the 
head or cap is hollowed out and there is a cavity in the front of the 
body. It is at one or both of these points that such receptacles 
are usually prepared for the concoction of paste or gum which is the 
vehicle of magical power. The figuR' is of cruder workmanship than 
the rest; yet, making allowance for the characteristic disregard of 
natural proportions us .shown for instance in the relative length of 
the forearm .supporting the head and of the legs folded upon each 
other with a too plastic accommodation of curves to the mutual 
contact of parts, the posture is engagingly natural, even to the slight 
sidewise tilt of the head resting against the hand from which all 
detail of fingers is omitted. The difficulty in regard to the placing 
of the other forearm without complicating the composition by piling 
up too many limbs at the base or- interfering with the arrangement 

^ 1' )C'. it. 
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for holding the fetish substance in the middle of the body is trench- 
antly met by leaving out that member altogether. 

Considered in its possible relationship to certain fetish images 
from the interior which, by the principle of like cures (or influences) 
like, combat maladies through an imitation of their effects on the 
sufferer, this figure may perhaps have been, when duly charged with 
power, a toothache fetish. It is, according to (Mr. Joyce, from the 
Chiloango River, along the upper reaches of which live the Bayombe, 
a backwoods people alluded to previously in connection with Fig. 5. 

Fig. 9 is a much more carefully finished product. It represents 
the racial type more impressionistically set forth in the tipoya 
bearers of Fig. 1. This is a captive — Fig. 11, a rear view, shows 
his hands tied behind his back — destined no doubt for .similar slave 
labour. 

The coiffure, an arrangement, doubtless, of his own hair, shows 
the crest which in various forms is a favourite feature of hairdressing 
modes not in this part only of Africa. Often in negro sculpture the 
curves of the eyebrows coalesce with the line of the nose. In the 
case of this figure as in that of the head surmounting the baton, the 
hair of the eyebrows is represented by two distinct bands of flat 
relief, executed in the case of the latter with a delicate firmness and 
precision qrxite in keeping with the stylistic treatment of the other 
features of the face The transverse scoring of these flattened 
ridges in Fig. 9 intended to give an added touch of realism is a not 
uncommon feature of Lower Congo figurines. The gross bulk of the 
lips, the swollen appearance of the mucous surface of which is em- 
phasized by the incision of a second line following the main contour, 
recalls the bulging mouths of the tipoya bearers, as the double out- 
line recalls the similar device in Fig. 3. 

Though the general resemblance in the physical characters of 
Fig. 9 and of the two supporters of the principal member of the 
group in Fig. 1 is striking — the great head and stocky body with 
short sturdy legs implanted on massive feet — there is in the former 
more attention to detail. This is so, not only in the case of the 
head, as we have seen, but also in that of the legs, knees and calves 
being indicated and the characteristic larkspur heels (Fig. 10), as 
well as anl'T^ (Fig- The extcn.sion down the back of the head 
the „a‘ ' crest of co’ffure ending in a transverse’ ridge at 
' ’■ neck r is the keellike appearance of ; b ck of 

' Fig. 
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The curious small figure (Fig. 12) seated upon a post, with the 
fingers of both hands crammed into an enormous mouth, shows some 
of the characters alluded to in the cases both of the tipoya bearers 
and of Fig. 9, but resembles the fonner more closeh' in compact 



Frrmt ari'l rear views of a sniall fi.;urv, proljably the handle of a woofleu i‘ell or rattle. Maritinu* 

Congo region. 

Fig. 12. 

smoothness of general treatment. The rear view allords a remark- 
able example of the tendenc^^ previou.sly remarked to seize upon 
and manipulate physical features so as to produce a pattern quite 
geometrica’ in appearance and yet not departing in essentials from 
the actualities of bodily conformation. 
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This figure is a broken portion of some object, perhaps the 
handle of a rattle. It is from the Lower Congo, the maritime dis- 
trict of the Belgian state. 

Fig. 13, from the same region, an unfinished figure, showing 
nevertheless quite plainly the principal characteristics of similar 



Uulinibhcd figure, from and bide views. Maritime Congo Region. 

Fig. 13. 


finished figures, was evidently intended for a fetish: the protuberance 
in front of the body, between the hands, which are already sketched 
in I see the side view), being provided for the receptacle of power 
already alluded to. The marks left by the knife in rounding away 
the wood at the back and sides of the head may be compared with 
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similar knife marks in the same position in Fig. 3. where they have 
been allowed to remain after the final smoothing and polishing, 
evidently to represent the hair. Fig. 13 is chiefly interesting as 
showing how the native woodcarver blocks out his work. 

Though the objects dealt unth thus far are all evidently from 
the region whose limits are indicated in the second paragraph of 
this article, the klusetmr has no original information as to their 
exact provenience or emplo\Tnent. The same is true of the other 
African objects to be published in Parts II and III. The opinion 
of Air. T. A. Joyce of the British Aluseum, to whom sketches of 
several of these objects were submitted, has been followed as to the 
places of origin of Figs. 1, 3, 5. and 8. 
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MRS. CHARLES CUSTIS HARRISON 

Among the friends and benefactors of the Museum 
who have been removed by death none has left a deeper 
impression and none could be more lamented than Mrs. 
Charles Custis Harrison. Mrs. Harrison’s benefactions 
were not confined to gifts that have helped to build up the 
collections ; they are to be reckoned largely in the generous 
spirit of helpfulness in many directions and in all matters 
pertaining to the activities of the Museum. It was natural 
that a woman of strong personality, the wife of the President 
of the Museum, should be actively interested in its 
affairs, but Mrs. Harrison’s influence was of a kind at once 
very positive and very unobtrusive. The great tact com- 
bined with breadth of vision for which she was well known 
was a source of strength on which her friends learned to 
rely. Her personal interest in the progress of the Lluseum 
could always be counted upon and the friendly encourage- 
ment and warm sympathy that honest effort never failed 
to evoke from her were constant incentives to all engaged 
in its work. A foe to everything unworthy and quick to 
distinguish between the false and the tnie, Mrs. Harrison 
never hesitated to speak her mind freely and she never 
failed to record her approval by a word of encouragement. 
Even in the last weeks of illness, patiently borne, this life- 
long habit of kind thoughtfulness was not put aside, a fact 
to which we can testify. At the University Museum Mrs. 
Harrison claims a lasting place in the memories and the 
affections C'f everyone. 
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THE HONOURABLE JOHN WANA^IAKER. LL.D. 

The death of the Hononrable John Wanamaker, which 
occurred on December 12th, just after the last number of 
the Journal had been printed, is an event of such con- 
sequence that a suitable notice of his services to the }^Iuscum 
finds an appropriate place in these pages. 

Hr. Wanamaker was a member of the kluseum Board 
since 1897 and a Vice President since 1905. Many objects 
in the exhibitions were acquired through his generosity. 
He W’as always sympathetic with the purposes of the 
kluseum and in spite of the many duties with which he 
continued to charge himself until the end of his long and 
distinguished career in business, he often found time to 
visit the Museum for consultation on occasions when his 
help and advice were sought. 

At a meeting of the Board of klanagers held on 
December 14th a resolution was passed expressing a sense 
of the loss that was deeply felt by the meeting, recording 
his services and conveying to the family of Mr. Wanamaker 
a message (E sympathy and an expression of appreciation 
and esteem. 
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BOARD OF MAXAGERS. 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers held on IMarch 16th 
Air. Thomas S. Gates was elected a member of the Board of 
Alanagers. 


BUILDING. 

The Trustees, at their meeting held on December 27th, 
authorized the acceptance of the bid of Franklin AI. Flarri.s 
& Co. for the erection of the addition to the Aluseum building. 
Work was begun on January 17th and it is hoped that the 
building will be finished before the coming winter. , The first 
floor of this new section will be known as the Eckley Brinton 
Coxe Junior Egyptian Hall. 

APPOINTAIENT. 

Air. L. L. Williams has been appointed superintendent of 
building and grounds. 

GIFTS. 

A North American Indian woman’s beaded dress from Aliss 
Caroline S. Sinkler. 

A Chilkat woven blanket from Airs. Francis L. Potts. 
PURCHASES. 

A sculptiired and inscribed Chinese stela of the Wei Period. 

Five Persian textiles of the 16th Century. 

Two Chinese paintings of the early Aling Period. 

A pair of Persian painted doors from Ispahan, 16th Century. 
Three Chinese pottery figures of the T’ang Pcricid. 

Fourteen Cretan seal stones and ten Cretan c('iins. 

LECTURES. 

The Aluseum was open for one evening during February at 
the recpiest of the Fcll(uv.ship of the Academy of the Fine Arts 
who took this opporttr y of inspecting the collections. d'hc 
Director gav'^ | i’ the uditorium on the ways in which 
tht' Alus # I - c to 'irtists and designers. 
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The Saturday afternoon course of lectures which was con- 
tinued during the months of Januaiy-, February and March was 
as follows. 

January 6. Charles Upson Clark, Rome, City of the Caesars. 
January 13. Maurice Francis Egan, Embarrassments of a Diplo- 
mat. 

January 20. Horace D. Ashton, Strange Cities of the Sahara. 
January 27. Langdon Warner, The Mysterious Temple of Angkor 
Wat in Cambodia. 

February 3. A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Gods of Ancient India in 
Art. 

February 10. Le Roy Jeffers, The Call of the Mountains. 

Februar}" 17. C. R. Ashbee, The Art of Islam. 

February 24. I. B. Stoughton Holbom, Art and Civilization. 

March 3. George Leigh iMallory, Climbing Mount Everest. 
March 10. Frederick Monsen, Indian Mexico. 

March 17. ]M. P. Adams, Australia and its Wild Northwest. 

March 24. Pe ahm e squeet, Indian Life, Legend and Song. 

SCHOOL LECTURES. 

The lectures for the elementary classes of the schools of the 
city were resumed on February 28th, and for the high schools 
on March 30th. The program of these two series is as follows. 

Elementary School Lectures. 

Eskimo Life. 

China and the Chinese. 

Child Life in Colonial Times. 

The South Sea Islands and their People. 

The North American Indians. 

Indians of South America. 

The Crusades. 

Greece, Ancient and Modern. 

Roman Life. 

Japan and the Japanese. 

High School Lr 

March 20. Prehistoric Man H 

A'uil 3. Egypt in the Da 
Al 4 " H.i^'tor)’ of the Ct 


February 28. 

March 7. 

March 14. 

March 3 1 . 

April 4. 

April 1 1 . 

April 18. 

April 25. 

May 2. 

May 9. 
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April 17. The Age of Pericles. 

April 24. Roman Life. 

May 1. Mohammedanism, its History and its Art. 

STORY HOUR FOR CHILDREN OF MEAIBERS. 

Story Hour for Children of Members will be continued 
until the end of April. The program is as follows. 

January 6. The Japanese Story of the Blind Beauty. 

January’ 13. A Alalayan Entertainment for Children given by 
Air. Carveth Wells. Mr. Wells dressed in cos- 
tume, sang Alalay music and told jungle tales with 
pictures. 

January 20. The Anaconda’s House; The Origin of the Fields 
and Other South American Alyths. 

January 27. The Golden Apples and Tales of Perseus. 

February 3. Barefoot on Ice and Snow; The Story of Com Sweet 
Girl; The ATllow Fox and Other Indian Stories. 

Febmary 10. Persian Tales; The Fox and the Bear; The Fox in 
the Garden and the Desolate Island. 

Febmary 17. The Orphan Boy and the Alagic Stone; Why the 
Hawk Kills Chickens, and East African Folklore. 

Febmary 24. The Dog with Alany Tricks and Other Scandinavian 
Tales. 

Alarch 3. Eskimo: The Solitary Sailor. The Boy in the Aloon. 

The Discontented Grass Plant. The Brothers 
Visit Their Sister. 

March 10. Japan: How A^ogodayu Won a Battle. 

March 17. Greece: The Golden Shoes. Tales of LTlysses. 

Alarch 24. Indian: Floating Cloud, the Indian Girl from Okla- 

homa talked to the children, dressed in the cos- 
tume of her own people. She told some of the 
stories that she heard when she was a little girl 
and sang Indian songs. 

Alarch 31. China: The Painted Dragon. The Palace of Aling 

Huang. ”'he Donkey on the Wall. 

April 7. Cect-al .*' nci : The Boy and the Sword. The 
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April 21. Africa: The IMouse and the Butterfly. The Cas- 

sowary. The Magic Almonds. 

April 28. Indian: The Fast Runners. The Lost Children. 


NEW MEMBERS 

The following members have been elected. 

Life Member 
IMrs. John Francis Combs 


Contributing Member 
George D. Widener 


Sustaining 

Mrs. Jasper Yeates Brinton 
Airs. Charles Berwind 
J. Marechal Brown, Jr. 

Frank B. Foster 


AIembers 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness. Jr. 
Aliss Alary S. Garrett 
Airs. Harry Wain Harrison 
Aliss Anne Irwin Laughlin 


Wharton Sinkler 


Annual 

Airs. Charles Winter Baily 

Charles E. Beury 

Charles Biddle 

Aliss Edith Frances Biddle 

Aliss Elizabeth F. Bonsall 

Aliss Elizalieth W. Braley 

Airs. Edgar H. Butler 

Arthur L. Church 

Thomas W. W. Clay 

Airs. Benjamin Franklin Clyde 

Dr. Harold S. Colton 

Dr. Alalcolm S. Councill 

Paul P. Cret 

Franc;ois de St. Phalle 

Airs. Norton Downs 

Airs. Laura Al. Elmer 

Airs. E. ('. England 

Airs. Henry Fernberger 

Dr. Henry Aliddleton Fisher 

Harrv R. Glenn 


AIembers 

Aliss Deborah A. Glover 
Aliss Ernestine A. Goodman 
Aliss Helen R. Hallowell 
Airs. E. Caven Hensel 
Airs. Isaac Hiester 
Airs. E.sther Gowen Hood 
Aliss Charlesanna L. Huston 
Ali.ss Aleta Hare Hutchin.son 
Walter C. Janney 
Bertram H. W. Jones 
Dr. Bernard Kohn 
Airs. Francis A. Lewis 
Airs. William Henry Le.\ 
William B. Linn 
D. C. Lippincott 
John E. Lonergan 
Airs. Charles Lukcns 
Aliss Alary T. .MacAlister 
Edward F. Alasoii 
AI iss Edith AIcCarthv 
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Samuel JvIcCreery 
Miss Alary C. McCurdy 
Harrison McAIichael 
Frederick R. Aleigs 
Adolph W. Miller 
Rev. J. J. Joyce Moore 
F. W. Morris, Jr. 

Mrs. Lewis Neilson 
George Bispham Page 
Airs. Edward W. Parker 
Christopher L. Peirson 
Henry L. Phillips 
Airs. George Alorris Piersol 
John O. Platt 
Aliss Louise Rawle 
J. Howard Reber 


Aliss Anna AI. Reed 

Frederick A. Riehle 

Louis B. Runk 

John F. Scholes 

Aliss Genevieve A. Shryock 

Louis Sickles 

Dr. Joseph A. Steinmetz 

Edward Stern 

Aliss AI. AI. Stewardson 

Everett Stewart 

Dr. J. P. Strittmatter 

P. H. Strubing 

Airs. Alfred S. Weill 

Andrew Wheeler 

Charles E. Wolbert 

Aliss Alabel Zimmerling 
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Publications of the University Museum 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bulletins, Volumes I, II, III. (1S97-1902;, SI. 00 eauh. 

Transactions of the Museum, Volumes I and II, published 1904-1907, $1.50 each. 

The Museum Journal, quarterly fjune 1910 to date), single copies, 50 cents. 

Gournia, by Harriet Boyd Hawes, 1908, S25. 

Pachacamac, Report of the William Pepper Peruvian Expedition of 1895-97, by Max Uhle, 
S7.00. 

The Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia, by H. V. Hilprecht, 1904, SI. 75. 

Early Babylonian Personal Names of the Hammurabi Dynasty, by Hermann Ranke, 1905, 
SI.50. 

A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar I, by William J. Hinke, 1907, $2.50. 

Platicas de la Historia Sagrada en lengua Cacchi, Photostat Reproduction, 1917 (out of 
print). 

Diccionario Pocomchi-Castellano y Castellano-Pocomchi, Photostat Reproduction, 1917 
(out of print). 

Catalogue of the Mediterranean Section, by Stephen B. Luce, 1921, S5.00. 

Handbook of the Mediterranean Section. 1920, 25 cents. 

Handbook of Primitive Art of Africa and the South Seas, 25 cents. 

Handbook of Chinese Painting, 25 cents. 

Handbook of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 25 cents. 

Handbook of Chinese Bronzes and Sculpture, 25 cents. 

Babylonian Section 

Series A. Cuneiform Texts 

Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2; Old Babylonian Inscriptions chiefly from Nippur, by H V. Hilprecht 

(out of print). 

Vol. Ill: Sumerian Administrative Documents from the Second Dynasty of Ur. 

Part 1, by^ David W. Myhrman, 1909, $4.00. 

Vol. VI: Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from the Time of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. 

Part 1, chiefly from .Sippar, by Hermann Ranke, 1906, $4.00. 

Part 2, chiefly from Nippur, by Amo Poebel, 1909, $4.00. 

Vol. VIII: Legal and Commercial Transactions, dated in the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian and 
Persian Periods. 

Part 1, chiefly from Nippur, by^ A. T. Clay', 1908, $i.' 

Vol. IX: Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nr r. ,-iated in the reign of Artaxerxes i, 

by H. V. Hilprecht and A. T. Clay, 1898, $4.0' 

\ .X: . ;.s' Documents of Murashu ° ? of Nipn ^d !■> the r*-ign of Dar I’ by 

I- b S4.no. 



Vol. XIV : Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated in the reigns of Cassite 
Rulers, with complete dates, by A. T. Clay, 1906, $4 00. 

Vol. XV : Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated in the reigns of Cassite 
Rulers, with incomplete dates, by A. T. Clay, 1906, S4.00. 

Vol. XVII: Letters to Cassite Kings from the Temple Archives of Nippur, 

Part 1, by Hugo Radau, 1908, $4.00. 

Vol. XX: Mathematical Metrological and Chronological Texts from the Temple Library of 
Nippur. 

Part 1, by H. V. Hilprecht, 1906, $3.50. 

Vol. XXIX: Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Ninib. 

Part 1, by Hugo Radau, 1911, $2.00. 

New Series 

Vol. 1 , No. 1 : Babylonian Hymns and Prayers, by David \V. Mylirman, 1911, $2.00. 

No. 2: Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts, by Henry F. Lutz, 1919, $3.50. 

Vol. II, No. 1 : Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur, dated in the reign of Darius II, 

by A. T. Clay, 1912, $.3.00. 

No. 2: Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated in the reigns of Cassite 
Rulers, by A. T. Clay, 1912, $2.00. 

Vol. Ill: Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, by James A. Montgomery, 1913, $3,50. 

Vol. IV, No. 1 : Historical Texts, by .Arno Poebel, 1914, $3.50. 

Vol. V: Historical and Grammatical Texts, Plates, by .Arno Poebel, 1914, S7.00. 

Vol. VI, No. 1 : Grammatical Texts, by .Arno Poebel, 1914, SI. 50. 

Vol. VII: Babylonian Letters of the Hammurapi Period, by Arthur Ungnad, 1915, S3. 50 

Vol. VIII, No. I : Legal and Administrative Documents Chiefly from the Dynasties of Isin and 
Larsa, by Edward Chiera, 1914, S3. 50. 

No. 2: Old Babylonian Contracts, by Edward Chiera, 1922, $3.50. 

Vol. IX, No. 1 : Sumerian Business and .Administrative Documents from the Earliest Times to 
the Dynasty of .Agade, by George .V. Barton, 1915, S3 50. 

Vol. X, Epical and Liturgical Texts, by Stephen Langdon. 

No. 1 : Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man, 1915, $3.50. 

No. 2: Sumerian Liturgical Texts, 1917, $3.50. 

No. 3: The Epic of Gilgamish, 1917, $1.75. 

No. 4: Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms, 1919, S3.50. 

Vol. XI, Lists of Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippur, by Edward Chiera. 

No. 1 : A Syllabary of Peroonal Names, 1916, $3.50. 

No. 2: List of AkV. .d,& 1 ■ mal Names, 10i6, S3. 50. 

No. 3: List of Sumeri? i f jnal Names, 1919, $3.50. 

Vol. No. 1 : Gramr ical !>'■ jUI Nippur, by Stephen Langdon, 1911,. 

Vc . Ill: Histor" .»( Fi '> ton t .an, 1921, S3. 30 



Egyptian Section 

Eckley^B. Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubia 
Vol. I: Areika, by D. Randall- Mad ver and C. Leonard Woolley, 1909, $3.50. 

Vol. II: Churches in Lower Nubia, by G. S. Mileham, 1910, S3. 50. 

Vols. Ill and IV: Karanog, The Bomano-Nubian Cemetery, by C. Leonard Woolley and 
D. Randall-Maclver, 1910, S14.00. 

Vol. V: Karanog, The Town, by. C. Leonard Woolley, 1911, S3. 50. 

Vol. VI: The Meroitic Inscriptions of Shablul and Karanog, by F. LI. Griffith, 1911, S7.00. 
Vols. Vn and VIII: Buhen, by D. Randall-Maclver and C. Leonard Woolley, 1911, $14.00. 
Vol. IX: The Minor Cemetery at Giza, by Clarence S. Fisher and Ashton Sanborn, 1922. SS.OO 

in press'. 


Anthropological Publications 

Vol. I, No. 1: Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians, by Frank G. Speck, 1909, $1.75. 

No. 2: Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yuchi Indians, by Frank G. Speck. 1911, 
SI. 75. 

Vol. II, No. 1: Takelma Texts, by Edward .Sapir, 1909, SI. 75. 

No. 2: Notes on Chasta Costa Phonology and Morphology, by Edward Sapir, 1914, 
$1.00. 

Vol. Ill, No. 1: Excavations on the Island of Pseira, Crete, by Richard B. Seager, 1910, $3.50. 
No. 2: Excavations in Eastern Crete, Sphoungaras, by Edith H. Hall, 1912, $1.50. 

No. 3: Excavations in Eastern Crete, Vrokastro, by Edith H. Hall, 1913, $3.50. 

Vol. IV, No. 1: The Tahltan Indians, by G. T. Emmons, 1911, $3.50. 

No. 2: Sacred Bundles of the Sac and Fox Indians, by M. R. Harrington, 1914, $3.50. 
Vol. V: The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel, with introduction by G. B. Gordon, 1912, 
$7.00. 

Vol. VI, No. 1: Human Skulls from Gazelle Peninsula, by George Grant MacCurdyp 1914, 
SI. 00. 

No. 2: The Dance Festivals of the .Alaskan Eskimo, by E. W. Hawkes, 1914, Sl.cO. 
No. 3: .A Pre-Lenape Site in New Jersey, by E. W. Hawkes and Ralph Linton, 1916, 
$1.50. 

Vol. VIl, No. 1: The Cemetery of Pachyammos, Crete, b\' Richard B. Seager, 1916, S3. 50. 

Vol. VUI, No. 1: Grammatical Notes on the Language of the Tlingit Indians, by Franz Boas, 
1917, $2.00. 

No. 2: The Hills and the Com, by Robert Burkitt, 1920, $2.00. 

Vol. IX: The Central .Arawaks, by William Curtis Farabee, 1918, S7.00. 

Vol. X: The Central Caribs, by William Curtis Fara’ ee, 1922, $7.00 fin press). 

Tie' puMiciitioiis of the University IMusciim maj' be procured from the 
foliowipir agencic': D. Appleton & Co., Now York; and Bernard Quaritch, 
Ltd., I.ondon. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania the stun of dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes.) 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University IMuseum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop- 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu- 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of ?25,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop- 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Museum. 

There shall be five classes of Contributors designated as follows : 
Benefactors, who shall have contributed the equivalent of ^50,000 

Associate Benefactors, “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 25,000 

Patrons. “ “ “ “ 10,000 

Associate Patrons, “ “ “ “ “ “ 5,000 

Felloivs, “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 1,000 

There shall be four classes of Members designated as follows; 
Life Members, who shall contribute ?500 

Contributing Members, “ “ “ 100 annually 

Sustaining Members, “ “ “ 25 “ 

Annual AI embers, “ “ “ 10 “ 

Contributors and Members are entitled to the following privi- 
leges: admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; invita- 
tions to receptions given by che Board of Managers at the Museum; 
invitations and reserved seats for lectures; the iXlrsEUM Journal; 
copies of all guides and handbooks published by the iMuseum and 

- of the Lib*arv._ 



Board of Managers 

President 

CHARLES C. HARRISON, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents 

JOHN CADWALADER, LL.D ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON 
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JOHN CADWALADER, LL.D. CHARLES L. BORIE, Jr 

CHARLES C. HARRISON, LL.D. LOUIS C. MADEIRA 


Elected for 
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term of four years 
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The Museum Staff 

Director 

GEORGE BYRON GORDON, Sc. D., F.R.G.S. 

Assistant Treasurer 

JANE M. McHUGH 

American Section 
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NOTES ON SOVIE CONGO AND WEST AFRICAN 

WOODCARVINGS 

By H. U. Hall 

II. The Soltherx Coxlo: Ixterior 

B etween Lakes Tanganyika and Alweru in the east and the 
neighbourhood of the Kwango River in the west, the whole 
region traversed by the northward flowing affluents of the Kasai 
- - the principal left tributary of the Congo — has been greatly influ- 
enced by the people known as Baluba. They or their kin founded 
the great Lunda empire in the west of this region, and other sim- 
ilar groupings of tribes were brought about by the conquering and 
organizing genius which enabled them to impose their rule upon the 
aboriginal tribes of a different stock among whom they came as 
leaders or conquerors. It was the same state of things as we have 
already noticed in the seaward region, where the intruders were 
very likely akin to the Baluba. In this region also we have a fine 
record of achievement in the woodcarver’s art, as it may be read 
in the pnjductions of this kind in the country. 

A second group of objects c(jncerning which the Aluseum is 
without specific original information as to their provenience or use 
is treated under this head, since some of these objects certainlv, and 
others probably, originated in this region. 

To begin with those which cannot be certainly affimied to have 
been produced there, or for which a dift'erent origin has been sug- 
gested: Figs. 14, 13 are two views of a carefullv finished fig- 
urine representing a bearded individual with a crested headdress 
^eated on what appears to be a box. This carving is said b\- Air. 
Joyce to be perhaps “ tlie handiwork of some Baluba tribe.' Flis 
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opinion is based on the nature of the raised design representing 
cicatrization, the so called scar tattooing, on the front of the body 
(Fig. 14). In the Annales, Ser. 3, Vol. I. Plate IX, Fig. 167, appears 
an Eastern Congo drum supported by the figure of a kneeling woman, 
on the front of whose body appears a design in scar tattooing which 
consists of the principal elements of the design shown in Fig. 14, 
though in a different arrangement. Essentially, the main design in 
the latter case consists of a lozenge or diamond the sides of which 
are produced at the top and bottom to form two pairs of conjoined 
chevrons. Flanking the figure thus formed at each side are three 
pairs of short parallel lines, placed at right angles to the long axis 
of the body. In the case of the female figure the lozenge appears 
isolated just below the bosom. Lower down, and centred about the 
navel, two chevrons opening upwards are separated by a short ver- 
tical rectangle, and balanced above by two rectangles comparable 
to the pairs of parallel lines in Fig. 14, placed horizontally close to 
the navel one on each side of it, and thus at right angles to the lower 
rectangle. The three rectangular figures, in other words, form 
a T, and this has a wide V placed on each side of the upright. 
The eyes of the statuette, which is about four feet high, are repre- 
sented by an inlay of some white or light coloured material, ivory 
or porcelain; in this respect it resembles Fig. 14, the eyeballs of 
which are fragments of coarse white glazed earthenware. 

This latter characteristic is not decisive as to locality, however; 
and neither is the nature of the cicatrization. The figure of a 
man illustrated in the Album of the Congo referred to in Part I 
(5f these Notes. Plate 214, Fig. 5, shows on the front of the bodv 
an imitation of a cicatrized design which contains the same ele- 
ments — lozenges and chevrons — combined in a manner which in 
one important respect resembles the pattern shown in Fig. 14 
more closely than that just described. There are two lozenges 
one above the other, and two sides of the lower are produced first 
downwards and then upwards so as to form two chevrons in 
precisely the same situation as in the lower part of the central 
C(jmbination, Fig. 14. hfijreover the figure in the Album has a 
headdress with a high central crest like that of Fig. 14. It is said 
to have cf)me from the tribes bet .'en Brazzaville and Loango,” 
that is from the maritim' mgo rcg' m. 

Neither < ^ these ' •; tures, a vain, can be sair ■ decisive 

as the or; r ure. sted headdress 1iave a wide 
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distribiMio-r '■ ' plus chevron design, t jugh 

othc* , ■- 'n the maritime Congo — for 

another example almt-i,. ‘ lat last referred to from the 

Album, see Plate 213, Fig. 3, Boma u.. ..rict — is also found among the 
Bushongo on the Kasai' in an almost identical form with that last 
described, and in different combinations further cast, as, for example, 
in the scar tattooing of the statuette pictured here, Fig. 29. Of the 
Bambala between the Kwilu and the Kwango Rivers in the more 
northerly part of the region with which this article is especially con- 
cerned, we are told that the men’s cicatrization commonly consists 
of “a line more or less straight across the chest . . . and a lozenge 
pattern round the navel.”- This might pass for a somewhat vague 
description of the scar tattoo of Fig. 14 . 

Even a feature which might at first appear distinctive — the 
continuity of the line of the hair over the forehead and temples with 
the simple curve of the ear — occurs in more than one locality. 
Figs. 46S, 469, 476, 501, for example, in Series 3. Volume I of the 
Annales du IMusce du Congo, from photographs of objects brought 
from Stanley Pool in the case of Fig. 468, from the Cataracts in the 
case of the others, show this characteristic. It might, however, 
easily occur in other regions on figures in which the conventional 
form of the ear and its position in relation to the line of the hair are 
such that the omission of an incised line or two would prciduce an 
almost identical appearance. This is the case, for instance, with 
the figure of a woman, seated in a similar posture, which appears 
as Fig. 575 in the volume just referred to. It is from the south- 
eastern Congo, a region in which Baluba influence is strong. 

On the whole it may be said that, but for such considerations 
and the weight of Air. Joyce’s opinion, the general appearance of the 
figure and the style of its workmanship would incline one to assign 
it to the region of the objects of the first group. 

The box which forms the seat of the figtire has three holes, one 
at each end and one in the bottom. The last and one of the former 
are stopped with discs of what appears to be ivory. This receptacle, 
roughly hollowed out of the same piece of wood as that from which 
the figure has been carved, can liave had no other object than to 
contain the snbstancf regarded as magically potent with which 
image s hav' ' tish ere ch ged. It was then a fetish. 

If ... 
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The other figures of this second group bear no such evidence 
of having formerly been employed as fetishos. 

Fig. 16 showing the front and side views of a roughly bhickcd 
out figure with a triple crested headdress and with the lower part 
of the face held between r)r supported on the hands is of a type 
of which representatives arc reported from at least two points in 
the region of the Kasai — viz., the Bushongo country near the con- 
fluence rif that river with the Sankuru and the territi:)ry of the 
Bahuana on the Kwilu at no great distance to the west. The most 
distinctive feature is the convention according to which the hands 
are fused with the chin and the region of the mouth. This char- 
acteristic is equally well marked in the Bushongo (Bakuba) figure^ 
and in that from the Bahuana.- In the latter the lips are defined, 
and the figure has two tall horns springing vertically from the teip 
of the head. In other respects the general conformation and treat- 
ment of the trunk and legs and of the head leave no room for doubt 
as to the relation of these two objects to one another and to Fig. 16. 
The Bushongo example is to all intents and purposes identical with 
the latter, which is evidently from the Kasai country somewhere 
between the Lower Kwilu and the point where the Kasai turns to 
flow westward — probably from the Bushongo or some of the tribes 
in their immediate neighbourhood. Fig. 17 should probably be 
assigned to the same region. 

Rude though these examples arc, there is not lacking evidence 
of the same feeling for Vjalance and rhythm that was remarked in 
the case of some of the more sophisticated products of the coast 
region. In Fig. 16 the two side lobes of the headdress are balanced 
by the f' irearms which make almost the same angle with one another 
as the outer bounding lines of those lobes; while the flattened por- 
tion of the conjoined face and hands with its main outline rounded 
below sends the eye immediately to the .similar contour of the central 
ridge of the headdress with its oppo.sed curve. 

In this figure and in Fig. 17, as in Fig. l.i of the first group, the 
rf)ugh condition in which they have been left affords opportunity 
for observing the method of the w(jodcarver in blocking out his 
work — free unhesitating slashes of the knife, deep uncompromising 
notches, all the essentials of the clearly nreconceived form attained 
in a few bold strokes. 

‘ -Ml.um of tile Consul), PI 21.^, Fi« s. 
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Fig. 17 shows an even more notable assemblage of balanced 
curves and significantly arranged similar spaces, in the upper half 
of the figure, than Fig. 16. Both these figures have been coloured, 
the former black and the latter red, which indicates that they are 
to be regarded as completed for whatever purpose, whether of orna- 
ment or pastime merely, or of magic, they were intended. Red 
pigment made from powdered camwood mixed with grease is used as 
a cosmetic, sometimes for the whole person, throughout the southern 
Congo region. In some cases it has also a fetish significance. 

The fine head. Fig. 18, is of a type found among the Fang of the 
region towards the coast behind the Gabun in the French Congo. 
If this is really a Fang head, it should not of course be placed in 
this group. There are, however, certain considerations which seem 
to justify its inclusion here. 

In the possession of the University Museum is another head of 
strikingly similar appearance, which, according to Mr. E. Torday, 
the principal authority on the region, comes from the Isambo, an 
independent group of Bushongo living in the country near the 
confluence of the Kasai and Sankum Rivers in the southwestern 
Belgian Congo. This head was published in the INIuseum Journal 
for September, 1919.^ The resemblances between the two are too 
close to be merely accidental. They extend to such essentials as 
the form of the headdress, the shape of the face, the treatment of 
the features, and the employment of the neck as a peg for inser- 
tion into a base pierced for its recepti(.m. As regards the features 
of the face the only important difference is in the eyes, which are 
altogether wanting in Fig. 18. It may not be without significance 
in this connection that the eyes of the Isambo head are represented 
as closed. The manner in which the nose is represented differs 
only in the greater definition of the nostrils in the case of the Isambo 
head. In both there is the same pouting mouth above the pointed 
receding chin. 

In so far as the shape of the face is concerned, and especially 
the lower portion of it, the likeness embraces also the wooden cups 
in the form of a human head which are made by various tribes in the 
Kasai-Sankuru region dominated by the Bushongo people. One of 
these cups is pictured here in Figs. 21 I 22. It is remarkable for 
the stylistic trea'ment of the uUire res, nose, and mouth being 
combined to for t sing'c di - -t- rounded surface 

■ v.ii y, \o 
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of the face. Some of these cups have drooping wings or horns 
depending from the upper portion of the headdress in a manner 
quite similar to the corresponding parts of that shown in Figs. 
18 - 20.1 

The present home of the Fang, in which they are, relatively 
speaking, newcomers, still continuing their march to the sea, is 
distant from that of the Bushongo. But both peoples are believed 
to have had a former home in the region through which the Shari 
River runs north into Lake Chad; and it may be that common 
traditions due to influences to which both were subjected in their 
old home account for common features in their art. 

The differences which appear in the objects alluded to are no 
greater than might be expected from a separation of this kind. On 
the other hand, the possibility that the similarities may be due to 
trade drift cannot be overlooked. A Fang head may have come 
into the Kasai country along some such current and been copied 
there. Figs. IS and 19 show certain evidence which might possibly 
support this explanation. 

The Bena Lulua are a Baluba people living on the Kasai at no 
great distance from the Bush(tngo. They are, according to Torday,- 
the only people of Africa who practice a form of scarification which 
results in the designs which they make upon the skin of their faces 
appearing in the form of incisions, ccimparable to the moko of the 
Maciri of New Zealand, and not of raised scars. The designs which 
tippear upcni the face of Figs. IS and 19 arc incised in the wood, 
whereas usually in negro wextdearvings of the human face or figure 
when cicatrizations are represented they are in relief to imitate the 
common mcthotl of cicatrization. The elements of the designs, 
moreover, and their p(’)sition, if not exactly the same combination of 
elements in anv individual case, are to be scon in the representations 
of raised cicatrized designs on the faces (^if Bena Lulua figurines in 
the L'niversity kluscum, and they can be traced in the drawings of 
mc/rc elaborate incised designs which accompany the article by klr. 
Torday just referred to. 

It has been thought that the westward dissemination of the 
throwing knife with multiple branching blade is due to the Fang 
migration; and the name Bushongo is stated by Mr. Torday to 

‘See (.Unde to the Riiineiistraikh-Jiiost Museum, Colnene, W. Fe.y, p I'O,; 0. FfheniiH, 
Die Keramik, ete , Internationales .\reiiiv fur Ethnoeraphie, NTI, pp. In tT , Piy. 7,0 
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mean “people of the throwing knife," in reference to this weapon 
by the help of which the Bushongo established themselves in their 
present lands, though they have long abandoned its use, and in 
figurative reference to which the name Bakuba — “people of the 
lightning” — given to the Bushongo by their neighbours was prob- 
ably bestowed.^ 

In the same region of the Kasai and at no great distance from 
the Bushongo live the Bapindi from whom came the three pronged 
comb or hairpin of which Fig. 23 gives a front and a back view. 
This ornament is copied from the head of a form of Bapindi hoe, in 
which the two prongs resembling a double queue of hair serve as a 
rake. The face, lacking a mouth, is a simplified form of that which 
appears with the same concave flattening of the lower portion in 
Sir H. H. Johnston’s illustration of the handle of a Bapindi hoe in 
his book George Grenfell and the Congo, Vol. II, p. 625. 

A hair ornament of similar character. Fig. 24, betrays by the 
extraordinary form of the nose its origin among the Bayaka on the 
Kwango River to the southwest. The same peculiar convention 
appears in the head surmounting the Bayaka tomtom or wooden 
gong shown in Fig. 25. A similar stylistic deformation of the ears 
appears in l)Oth objects, which also exhibit variants of the same 
form of cap. The slightly raised field surrounding the face to the 
level of the mouth appears also in both cases. It evidently does not 
mark the line of the hair and short beard as in Figs. 1 and 4 in 
Part I of these Xotes. since the same feature appears in the repre- 
sentation of females. - 

The evolution of this highly grotesque form of nose from a 
naturalistic representation of one with a slightly knobbed and 
upturned tip is traced through a series in which each individual 
object shows a slight exaggeration of the retrousse tendency of the 
nose of that preceding it until the exaggeration becomes e.xtreme in 
the final member of the scries." This is the form of nose which 
belongs especially to the “great fetish" of the Bayaka,* whose 
carvers of wooden fetishes are regarded as magicians." It reappears 
in the masks of the Kwango fetish practitioners.'* 

* Tonlay and Joyce, Lcs Bushongo, pp. 9, 36, 43. 

- .\nnalcs du Musrc dii Scr. 3, Vol. I, pp. 239 and 241. 

■’ Loc cit., p. 239. 
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The miniature reproduction of an implement for use as an 
ornament for the coiffure has its parallels in other parts of the 
southern Congo. Thus Torday pictures imitations of a clyster tube 
and of an axe in wood among the hair ornaments worn bv Bambala 
men and chief women;’ while in the southeast, by a more obvious 
association of ideas, in the Urua region the lancets emploved in the 
cicatrization of the body are worn as ornaments in the woman’s 
chignon. - 

Figs. 26, 27, and 28 are different views of a large wooden figurine 
representing a woman holding a bowl. This, like the stool. Figs. 29, 
30, 31, comes from the region known as Urua, which extends from 
the west of Lakes Tanganyika and klweim to beyond the Lualaba 
Congo. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of these remarkable 
figures is the headdress just referred to, which is that of the Waguha 
women described by Cameron, who was the second European, Liv- 
ingstone having been the first, to enter that country. He says: 
■‘We came to the Waguhha, which are simply a branch of the great 
nation of the Warua. . . . They dress their hair in a very elaborate 
manner, dividing it into four portions, each of which is worked into 
a plait turned over their heads with the ends doubled back so as to 
make a sort of cross of plaits, and the edges are ornamented with 
cowries, beads, and other things. It looks very much like a coronet. 
The ladies usually wore tattoo knives.”” 

Thomson watched the building up of one of these elaborate 
chignons, which are worn by men as well as by women, for two 
days. The structure is based on the subject’s — or patient’s — own 
hair, but this is augmented with false hair and arranged over a 
l;)lock of wood, or of red wood dust consolidated with grease and 
hair, the whole thing being smeared over and concreted with a 
mixture of oil or grease and the red powder.” 

Objects like those figured here are reported from other parts of 
this region including the neighbourhood of Lake Mweru in the 
extreme south and the country of tlie klanyema, neighbours of the 
Waguha, in the north. The coiffure described was not confined 
to the Waguha, though first described fnmi Waguha exemplars of 
the mode. 


’ Lcs Bushongo, pji, 16,'', IS7. 
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Roar view of Fig. 26. 
Fig. 28. 



Stool from Urua. 
Fig. 29. 
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These people scarify their bodies very fully with designs of 
quite simple elements. On this Cameron makes the same reflection 
as occurred to the early explorers of the Polynesian islands where 
true tattooing, not cicatrization, is practised: “Tattooing does 
away to a great extent with the necessity of clothing.” And indeed 
the sculptured skin of the original of the caryatid of the stool. Figs. 
29 and 30, would almost have disguised her nudity from a strange 
beholder. 

There is a considerable diflference in the style of the two figures. 
The maker of the stool has subordinated his realism to the structural 
requirements of this piece of furniture, and in doing so has turned 
out an object really elegant in outlines and proportions. The stv- 
listic reduction of the legs to what are little more than scrolls in low 
relief on the pedestal is an interesting development from a more 
realistic presentment on other similar objects from this region of the 
posture here indicated. 

According to Sir Harry Johnston such stools are found further 
west in Lubaland and Lunda. and he thinks “it is probably the 
Lunda invasion which has brought them as far to the southeast as 
Lake iMwem.”^ Xo doul^t Baluba influences have made themselves 
felt in the art of this region as in the rest of the sorithern Congo. 
Politically the Baluba, as represented by the ruling forces in the 
Lunda empire, were powerfully influential in the capital of Kasongo, 
the great chief of L'rua, which, if the account which Kasongo gave 
of himself to Cameron is to be accepted, may be regarded as a 
Baluba state. Cameron says:'- “He ga\-e us a speech of about 
two hours relating to the greatness of himself; he was the greatest 
man in the world. The only man to be compared with him was 
klata Yafa [Aluata Yamvol, who was his friend and relation.” 
“The chief, by tradition, is one of an old family, and closelv related 
to Alata Yafa, the great chief of Ldunda.”" According to \Yissmann. 
the people of L^rua call themselves Baluba and are of a Baluba tvpe.^ 

The simpler small figures from this region carved from the tusks 
of forest pigs, perhaps also from hippopotamus teeth, show character- 
istics similar to those of certain Baluba woodcarvings of the countrv 
further west. Yet, both the wood and the ivory carvings of this 


‘ (icorge Oirt-nfell .titI thf < ngn, 11, p. 744. 
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eastern district have a distinctive and attractive style of their own, 
whether it has been developed in situ as a result of partial isolation 
from other Baluba states or is due to the influence of an indigenous 
pre-Baluba culture. 

III. The Northwest 

On the western side of Africa the Cameroons district, north 
and east of the Bight of Biafra, forms part of the northwestern 
boundary between the Bantu speaking peoples of the south and the 
negroes of the Guinea region. The group of monkeys, of which 
the whole is pictured in Fig. 32, and sections in Figs. 33, 34 and 35, 
shows certain features which seem to justify an attribution to the 
Cameroons. 

Neither i\lr. C. C. Willoughby, the Director of the Peabody 
Aluseum at Harvard, nor IMr. T. A. Joyce of the British Museum, 
to both of whom sketches of several of the objects dealt with in the 
three Parts of these Notes were submitted, was willing to express a 
definite opinion as to the provenience of this object. 2^Ir. Willoughby 
writes, however: “Objects of a similar nature were used in cult 
ceremonies in the Cameroon district.’’ As we shall see there are 
several reasons for adopting this suggestion as to locality. 

The baulk of timber on which the animals stand — baulk and 
figures are carved whole oi:t of one log — broadens out in the middle 
portion to form an extension backward of the platform which the 
flat hewn upper surface provides for the monkeys. The ends of 
the rearward extension have deep notches cut into them, clearly for 
the reception of the ends of other timbers notched in the same way. 
This is evidently the manner in which are locked together the four 
members of an elaborately carved door frame from the northwestern 
part of the Cameroons district now in the Berlin IMuseum of Eth- 
nology.' Doorposts and frames with figures of men and animals 
carved in the round and in relief are characteristic of the region. 
The object. Fig. 32, appears from the horizontal arrangement of the 
figures to be a lintel. 

The monkeys, though crudely executed, are astonishingly life- 
like in expression. This is often true of groups of animals, espe- 
cially dogs and monkeys, in northern Cameroons wood sculpture, 
grotesque and Ih ^ccentt"’<- as are their forms. The 

monkeys in this g ne’* general alive, they are even 
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individualized, not only by such obvious differences as the crouching 
posture of the individual at the right, Figs. 32 and 35, but by less 
conspicuous devices, such as the slight humping or hollowing of a 
back or a scarcely discernible variation in the sidewise tilt of a head 
icf. Figs. 34 and 35). How much of this is accidental it is difficult 
to say — each monkey even seems to be intent upon a different object 
of hostility or surprise or fear — but the total eft'ect is a remarkable 
performance and certainly not in all these respects accidentally so. 

In addition to the structural resemblance between this object 
and door frame timbers known to be from the northern Cameroons, 
anryher point of likeness is in the treatment of the tails of the 
monkeys, which in woodcarvings of the region representing longtailed 
animals have often the same buttresslike appearance, solidly im- 
planted, as it were, at the tips, as if to .serve as a fifth support, an 
adjunct in this respect to the other four supporting members.^ In 
the case of the monkeys here, the wavy outline of the timber on 
which they stand suggests that it is intended to represent a branch 
of a tree, and the absence of any modelling to indicate the tip of the 
tails, which seem to spring out of the platform, is most likely due to 
the attempt to render an observed fact — the disappearance behind 
the limb of a tree of the ends of the tails of monkeys occupying it 
and using the sidewise pressure of their tails against the limb to 
steady themselves upon their perch. 

The Cameroons region approaches the eastern end of that series 
of Coasts — Grain, Ivory. Gold, and Slave — which were the scene of 
the first important trading operations between Europe and Africa 
after the Portugue.se discoveries of the fifteenth century. Of the 
negroes of these Coasts, the Kru of that part of the Grain Coast 
now known as Liberia were the first to take service on European 
vessels, and to this day they are indispensable to the masters of 
coasting vessels in the African trade. The name, often spelt Kroo, 
is n<3t to be traced to this fact, however, but is probably a corrupt 
form of a tribal name among these people. 

The Kru have thvis for a great number of years been closely 
associated with Europeans; and the modified Africanism of the 
style <3f execution of Fig. 36 is an interesting illustration of the fact. 
The figure, according to a legend inscribed on it in ink, was “carved 
by a West Coa'-u ’’ This statement is signed “Captain 
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Hunt.” and the figure is very likely a portrait of the gallant officer 
himself in the makeshift uniform of the master of a coastwise tramp. 
The keg he is sitting on may have contained nails, though it is more 
likely that its contents were of a liquid nature more interesting to 
both principals in a commercial bargain on that thirsty cc'^ast. The 
figure may be plausibly dated, perhaps, by the Captain’s mutton 
chop whiskers — or side burns as they may appropriately be called 
here, being blacked in by scorching — at somewhere between 1870 and 
1890. The characteristic negro carelessness about what he does 
not regard as significant detail, in spite of a painstaking attempt in 
this case to come up to European standards as exhibited in picture 
bociks and Brummagem figurines, is exemplified by the facts that 
although the opening of the tight jacket is carefully indicated with 
its hem rrtnning down the front, yet this is shown folding right over 
left, there are no buttons, and no division is marked between jacket 
and trousers. But the features of the face are unmistakably Euro- 
pean, and the costume sufficiently so to be recognizable, which 
would be all that the sculptor regarded as important in this aspect 
of his work. 

The term Krooman. Krooboy, is often loosely applied to natives 
c)ther than tnte Krus in the employ of Europeans on the coast; but 
the fact that the sculptor may have been a Grebo or even a Kabinda 
native rather than a Kru properly so called does not lessen the 
interest of the piece as an example c>f negro sculpture persisting as 
.such under fcjreign modifying influences. 
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Bv Leox Legraix 

T he seals and seal impressions are the real jewels of the Baby- 
lonian Collections of the Aluseum. Lp to the present day, 
they number about 804 stone seals of various forms, 3 stone or 
metal rings, and 226 seal impressions on clay. They have been 
accpiired since 1888, by purchase, by excavation mainly at Nippur, 
and by gift. Their interest makes of them one of the important 
collections of the world. 

Next to larger but rare historical monuments like stelae and 
statues, they build a fairly unbroken chain of minor evidences most 
precious for a study of the origin and development of Babylonian 
history, art, religion and epigraphy. Such archaeological and his- 
torical information is a great help toward a better classification of 
the seals in time and space. Many, like "Ward and Delaporte, who 
have written on the same subject, have kept under their eye that 
common aim. Dated seals, and impressions of seals on dated 
tablets, have been their first and valuable guide. The progress of 
research has supplied of late three new elements of information, 
which are, an early chronology going back to nearly b. c. 5000; an 
early Elamite art on painted vases and seals before b. c. 3000; and 
a better known Akkadian empire about b. c. 2700. The early 
chronology gives us a fairly complete succession of Sumerian king- 
doms. The early Elamite art has established a new standard of 
naturalistic and geometrical design, that knew four main rules of 
composition. The same subject repeated several times formed a 
frieze. The same subject might be repeated, but reversed and 
opposed upside down to the preceding. Or an heraldic composition 
w(^uld place symmetrical figures on cither side of a central one. 
Finally, in the absence of true perspective, face and profile would 
combine in a characteristic archaic way. The better known Akkadian 
empire and its growing importance have enhanced the value of the 
Akkadian art. That period from b. c. 2700 to b. c. 2500 is the 
golden age of Babylonian production. The ruin of the Akkadian 
Empire was caused by the ii .asion of the Guti, wild tribes from the 
eastern Higb'ands, a ,'oin b. c. 2400. 2hcy are the first, historicallv 
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known, of those tribal waves that swept at intervals owr the old 
culture land. Thev were followed by the Cas'^ites. about B. c. 1/00, 
and the Persians, about B. c. 500, before the Arabs, the khmyols, 
and the Turks. 

All those invasions have left their mark in art. and particularh- 
in seal engraving. And while leaving for a larger publication a more 
complete study of the different periods, wc will present here the 
most interesting examples, or such as have a bearing on the historical 
development of art. 

Fc)rms and material of the seals changed with the times. In 
the archaic period before B. c. 3000 fiat seals of round, oval or rect- 
angular form, with convex back, smooth or carved m lov relief 
showing a lion’s head, a crouched bull, a vulture — were in use, and 
mainlv cut in soft stones, marble of all colors, alabaster, aragonite. 

They were earh' replaced by cylinder seals, the length of which 
varied from 14 to 67 mm. with a diameter Jj. A. or -s of the length, 
with straight and later concave sides. Few of them have any in- 
scriptions besides the engraving. To the end of the Agade period, 
B. c. 2700, thev were cut in soft marble, calcite stalactite, limestone, 
alabaster, shell, or in hard dioritc. jade, basalt, quartz and lapis 
lazuli. 

The following period from the Cluti to the Hittite invasion. 
B. c. 2400 to 1700, that witnessed the foundation of the Amorite 
Kingdom of Babylon may be called the klartu period, from the 
national god of the Amorite, who is represented for the first time on 
seal cylinders. Flematitc or natural iron ore is used too for the 
first time as seal material, while marble, shell, calcite and alabaster 
almost disappear. The cylinders are shorter, with sides slightly 
concave, and commonlv bearing two or three lines of inscription. 
The impressions on clav tablets and envelopes of tablets multiply 
by the side of the older bulls or tag scalings. 

The Cassite period, h. c. 1700 to 1200, tibandons the hematite 
f(jr the more brilliant agate and chalcedony, jasper, beryl and car- 
nclian. The sides of the seal become convex or barrel shaped. A 
l(jng votive inscription often replaces the owner’s name. 

The period of Assyrian influence H. c'. 1700 to 700. A few early 
Assyrian seals are in diorite or serpentine, but the recent seals adopt 
the agate and jasper in vogue since the Cassites. None of these 
seals bear any inscription, thev have frequently convex sides. A few 
seals of scarafjoid form betrav Egyptian influence. 
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In the Neo-Babylonian and Persian period, B. c. 600 to 400, the 
cylinder seal is replaced almost entirely by cone seals in stone and 
rings of various metals. Next to the brilliant agate, jasper and 
chalcedony, glass, paste and glazed pottery provide a cheaper 
material. The new forms of seals are chiefly cone seals with convex 
face, hemispherical seals, and animal forms, scarabs, ducks and 
hedgehogs. A few Aramaic inscriptions are found for the first 
time. 

The Greek period, B. c. 300-100, is shown by a few ring im- 
pressions on clay. 

The Parthian and Sassanian period, b. c. 100 to a. d. 600, is 
represented by ring shaped and hemispherical stone seals in agate, 
chalcedony, jasper and carnelian. The Pehlvi inscriptions first 
appear under ATlages I. A. d. 51-77. 

A number of important seal impressions are preserved on clay 
bullae with or without marks of strings at the back, and a short 
inscription added with the stylus. Impressions are also found on 
labels attached to various packages, on tablets and on envelopes of 
tablets. Gold, bronze and iron rings were in use, and even nail 
marks in the absence of rings. 


Bcf(.r(.' B r. UDo, 



No. 197. Archaic procession. The upper register has twelve 
nude figures with birdlike heads marching in single file toward a 
gate after the style of the warriors on the archaic perforated base 
from Tello. In fact this shell seal bought in Shatra in 1890 comes 
probably from Tello. In the lower register several men and animals 
are placed on either side of a gate fastened by ropes. 

CBS. 8970. 
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Before n. c. 'onij. 

Xo. 71. The hunter leith Tie ho:e. Two rampant crossed lions 
attack two bulls. A Sumerian hunter, short spear in hand, attacks 
one of the bulls. He carries a bund of arrows in hand and a bow 
hung over his shoulder. On a rare seal of the British kluseum a 
worshiper of X’ergal carries a bc^w in the same position, while the 
archer of Ubil-Ishtar carries the curved wood in front. ^ Hunters 
with the bow and a pack of dogs are found on the more realistic 
Elamite seals, but seldom in the contests of Gilgamesh with wild 
animals. The birdlike head and fringed skirt of the hunter belong 
to primitive Sumerian art. 

Cylinder seal in calcite stalactite. CBS. 14417. 



Before B. c. .lOOO. 


Xo. 37. The heuds of teild animals, deer, ibexes and lions. Prob- 
ably the seal of a hunter, a record of his achievement. The seal 
has been pressed on a clay laljcl with marks of str'ngs at the back. 
CBS. 7063. 

* H. Ward, Seal Cyl Xo. 44'), VX). 
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Before n. c. 3000. 


No. 40. Heraldic and mythological scene. An eagle with out- 
spread wings seizes with his talons a stag that a serpent seems to 
bite in the neck. In front of the first scene are represented the 
rich antlers of a second stag, two large open flowers and a bull 
standing up in the attitude of Eabani the bull man companion of 
Gilgamesh. 

Impression on a fragment of clay sealing. CBS. 8182. 



No. 43. The hunting lion over a reversed ibex. A resting 
eagle in profile suggests the same idea of powerful hunters. A few 
branches and leaves complete a primitive landscape. 

Impression on a fragment of clay scaling. CBS. 8204. 
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Before r. c. iiiiio. 

Xo. 46. The eagle leith the double lioji's head seizes in his talons 
two rampant deer. These are attacked in turn by two crossed 
lions. The best example of that heraldic scene is the coat of arms of 
the city of Lagash engraved on the silver vase of the local ruler 
Entemena, about b. c. 3300. But the eagle of Entemena has only 
one head, truly a lion’s head and in front face. The double headed 
eagle of the Hittite, on the rock reliefs at Boghaz-keui, had a proto- 
type in Babylonia at the time of the patesi Gudea, and even earlier. 
The double head, like the bifrons or Janus head, is a primitive con- 
vention. a substitute for perspective, expressing ever watchful 
activity working on both sides. 

Impression on a fragment of clay sealing. CBS. 14242. 


'I 
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Xo. 67. Gi/gdDie.sh, Ealxuii and a GtDiierian kuig in contest uhth 
wild beasts. This cylinder has two registers of figures closely and 
deeply engraved, and some of them very unusual. The upper register 
has four groups. A nude Gilgamesh in front face with wild locks and 
beard stands between two lions erossed with two bulls. The same 
but in profile fights with a rampant bull. A very extraordinary 
heraldic composition is formed of a lion headed man triumphant 


uo 
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over two reversed animals, a lion and a deer. He holds them b}* the 
tail, one of which ends in a small lion’s head. The last group shows 
an archaic human figure, with birdlike head in profile, hair bound 
by a fillet, or covered with a turban, a short fringed Sumerian skirt, 
whf) holds by the hind leg a reversed ibex. The cuneiform character 
for king: engraved behind his head, seems to establish his 

qualitv. On a marble cylinder seal from Tello,^ the same royal figure 
with latticed cap, long hair and beard, and a short loin cloth em- 
broidered on one side, is represented fighting a lion. This would 
explain the presence, in scenes of Contest of Gilgamesh with wild 
animals, of a purely human figure, with turban, loin cloth or flounced 
skirt like Ur-Nina, the old Sumerian ruler of Lagash. 

The lower register has six groups, two of which show the same 
extraordinary composition as above. The lion headed man trium- 
phant over two reversed lions holds them by the tail, which this 
time ends in two ibexes’ heads. In the second group the lion man 
has a Gilgamesh head, with wild locks and beard, and the two 
reversed lions seem to melt into Gilgamesh’s body, who holds them 
by the tail. One of the tails ends in a lion’s head. Between the 
two groups, the bull man Eabani, spear in hand, seizes a lion by 
the tail. The three last groups are, a rampant lion crossed with an 
ibex: Gilgamesh holding a lion by the hind leg; Gilgamesh with 
head in profile ready to strike an onrushing lion. 

Cvlinder seal. Lapis lazuli. CBS. 1113. 



.Mi'itit H C. 3()()l), 

No. 165. The serpent monster of Ilndcsf A powerful hero 
throws a naked victim into the wide f)pen jaws of a serpent monster, 

= Dec. pi. .^0, fij; 5 a-l>. Cp. the seal of a km.? <>f Uruk, in tlio Mntropoluan Miisouni, W\rd 
C\'l .Seals Xo. 29. 
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a worthy guardian of Hades. From the frightful mouth issue a 
naked arm and two vipers’ heads which start biting the helpless 
victim with outstretched arms, whom his tormentor has caught by 
the leg. Only one naked arm and part of the wild locks of the 
latter are preserved. This rare mythoLjgical scene and imaginative 
composition are so far unparalleled. 

Impression on a fragment of clay sealing. The large seal was 
about 30 mm. in diameter. CBS. 7059. 



No. 176. The celestial court and the bird man brought in judgment. 
The mythological scene in the upper register shows an assembly of 
enthroned gods surrounded by worshipers or divine attendants. All 
the gods have the homed crown or mitre and the flounced Sumerian 
skirt, or a shawl of the same material covering one shoulder. The 
first group on the left seems to represent a god, with a goddess 
seated in his lap, like the famous group of Ningirsu and Ban dis- 
covered at Tello,^ or the hero Etana carried to heaven by the eagle. - 
The second god is probaldy Shamash with the flaming wings, and 
the third Ea holding to his breast the .spouting vase. A fourth and 
last god on the extreme left is very indistinct. The divine attendants 
stand up with clasped hands as becomes servants. They have the 
horned mitre as a sign of rank, but only a flounced skirt leaving 
arms and chest bare, stripped for action. 

In the lower register a very indistinct seated god — the judge — 
is approached by a procession of figures including two bird men. 
The leader seems to carry a short stick in his extended hand and a 

‘ Dh pi. 25, fi^. 1. 

^ One shell seal VvCh ihe* figure of Etana comes from TtUo, -jI, .'',1*^*^^ hg. 13. A second 
example oolongs, to the ^erlir ’ tiscum, Sp. 234. 
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club on his shoulder, his only garment is the flounced Sumerian 
skirt. He is a minor servant of the god, an usher, a club bearer. 

The two bird men are not, as in most cases, prisoners with 
hands tied behind their backs, but like the leader seem to carry two 
weapons, one on each shoulder. The first of these with head turned 
back is probably introducing the second. The last three figures 
are dressed and armed like the leader. They carry different objects 
hanging from crooked sticks over their shoulders, first a net with 
fruits or some provisions, next a bunch of dates and a small bird, or 
captured bird man, last a very indistinct figure, but all of which 
seem to be the symbols of fruitful vegetation, and suggest protection 
against damages done by the enemy birds. This archaic com- 
position although incomplete and defaced is very rich in details and 
betrays a vivid imagination. 

Impression on a fragment of clay sealing, with marks of string 
at the back. CBS. 11158. 



-Viout I). <_■ .illlH). 

No. 177. The eagle ca phi red. The bird is captured by two 
divine attendants and probably brought in judgment in front of the 
god Ea, the god of deep abyss reigning at Eridu, a god of wisdom 
and judgment like Shamash. The bird is fighting with claws and 
wings to free himself. One attendant has caught him by the leg 
and kneels down as if to wear him down by sheer weight, while keep- 
ing clear from wing and beak. The other stands up and grasps one 
flapping wing while striking him with a short club. A third officer 
with a club on his shoulder leads in front. The seated god is lost 
on the incomplete inv i-ession. All divine attendants have a mitre 
adorned with sever aii's of horns, their hai: I’ed "'i a loop behind. 
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a long beard, and a flounced skirt leaving bare the upper body. 
A branch with fruits forms a primitive landscape and suggests a myth 
of vegetation. 

Impression on a fragment of clay sealing. CBS. 13870. 



« ii 
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Xu. 142. Tii'o nude hit liters in contest leith the lion, in Akkadian 
style. They arc divine heroes like Gilgamesh, with horned mitre and 
their hair tied in a loop behind. One has a beard and a loin cloth, 
the other is Vjeardless and m\de. The lion with sharp gaping jaws, 
a line of hair under his belly, is characteristic of the Akkadian style 
about B. c. 2600, as is also the clear composition that avoids the 
mixing and crossing of rampant animals in honor in Sumerian Lagash 
about B. c. 3300. 


The shape of the horned head dress also varies with the progress 
of times. It is an accepted emblem of divinity. The bull man 
Eabani has naturally the round crescent horns of the bison. The 
Elamite used to picture the bison in human attitude throwing the 
arrf)ws like a thunder god. The Sumerian gods at the time of 
Cr-Xina wear a horned crown with feathers and a bull face in relief 
as a central ornament. Later on the conical cap or mitre is adorned 
with a simple pair of horns, the points of which meet in front. Endcr 
Sargon of Agade, the pairs of horns have been increased from one 
to four. The hornetl mitre with the lour pairs is henceforth the 
classical emblem of gods, gfxldcsscs and heroes. The long hair com- 
mrjn t(_) men and women is bemnd about the head by a fillet and tied 
in a loop behind. 

The nude primitive hunters, whatever be the length of their 
hair, are mostly beardless. The full grown beard of a Gilgamesh 
in front face, while known as early as I7r-Xina, is not the most 


usual tyi 
and h- 


E.ibani alone 1 
d ’ ' - 'r 1, 


latura... th‘ 


' of the bison. 
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god Ningirsu on the stele of the Vultures has onlv a necklace beard 

o o 

below his chin, with smooth shaven lips and cheeks. 

The inscription reads Xinuiu son of Balala. Cylinder seal 
from Hillah. Serpentine. CBS. 5132. 



A'liiut B. c. 2700. 

No. 150. Akkadian school. Contests of divine heroes of the 
cycle of Shamash. Shamash illuminated with rays but stripped like 
an athlete except for a belt, fights with Eabani. They have locked 
hands while the god seizes him by the tail. Shamash has a horned 
mitre, a beard, and his hair tied in a loop behind. Eabani has long 
flowing hair and a belt. 

Two hero fighters dressed like Shamash but without his rays, 
try to reach each (Other’s crown. One has a dagger, the other 
a club. 

The last two are human fighters with bare head and short loin 
cloth. The victor pulls back the head of his enemy in order to cut 
his throat. The broken club and hanging arms of the latter prove 
him utterly powerless. 

Those nude athletes have like Gilgamesh their loins girded with 
a belt, the loose end of which hangs on the hip. They have a long 
beard, their hair tied in a loop behind, and a horned mitre never 
worn by Gilgamesh. They exemplify the fights of Shamash against 
clouds and darkness, and his triumph over his enemies. Shamash 
himself with rays from his shoulders takes part in the battle. Pulling 
down the enemy’s crown, or stepping on his leg is a natural and 
clear symbol. Th<' separate grouping of fighters is in the best 
Akkadian stvV. 

..a. G... w’lth several p.i.. ' t qo'' 
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About B. C. 2500. 

Xo. 152. The triumph of a u'arrior god and of Ishtar over her 
enemy. The god steps over a small degree or stage tower suggesting 
a mountain, like the rising sun god Shamash, but his arms are not 
the notched sword of Shamash. He has an axe in the left, and in 
the right the shaft of a colossal caduceus, with a central club and 
two curved blades ending in lions’ heads on either side. This is 
the emblem of a warrior god like Xinib, Xergal or 2vleslamtae. The 
god has not a shawl opening in front to allow a free action of the 
bare leg, but rather a Sumerian skirt closing behind. Chest and 
arms are bare. He wears the horned mitre, a beard, and his hair 
tied in a loop behind. The stage tower under his foot is a symbol 
of his temple and residence. 

Ishtar stands in front face with weapons arising from her 
shoulders. She has a horned mitre, locks on either side, a flounced 
robe covering both shoulders, in the attitude of the war goddess 
Innana leading prisoners unto Anubanini king of the Lulubi on the 
rock relief of the Zagros pass near Seripul. With the help of a 
divine attendant she seizes her enemy at body and arm. The prisoner 
has a horned mitre, a beard, his hair tied in a loop, a plaited shawl 
girded about his middle, and a curved clulj with projecting blade 
ending in a lion’s head. He is certainly a war god. And this is 
perhaps an episode of the triumph of Ishtar over the god f)f Hades. 
The divine attendant who arrests the god and pulls down his mitre, 
wears a flounced shawl opening in front, and a strange head dress 
apparently with stag horns. 

Impres.sion on a fragment of clay scaling. CBS. 8077. 
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A' ' iu: u. c. 24 nn 





Xo. 154. The rider astride on horseback? An unusual and 
remarkable scene in which one would fain recognise the first repre- 
sentation of the horse in Babylonia. But there is some doubt about 
the identity of the animal, if there is none about the new manner 
of riding, of that human rider with his -whip in hand. The same 
is probably represented standing, one hand up in sign of adoration. 
His name adds a ne\v interest to the scene. It reads: 

Xatiiim servant of LiigaJaunatiini. 

There was a Lugalannatuni ruler of Umma in the land of Sumer 
not long after Eannatum and Enannatum of Lagash. But the 
actual Lugalannatuni, while a Sumerian, must be a more recent 
person. The name of his servant is the main interesting point. 
Xatiiim is probably a name of function, which means in Akkadian: 
the striker, the driver. There is a seal of a certain Bulalatum a 
daughter of Datinahum, who claimed to be a natit of the serpent 
goddess Kadi, that is a feminine counterpart of the iiatiiini, what- 
ever be her function of priestess or votary of the serpent goddess. 
The rider of the seal has a birdlike head in profile with no distinct 
hair or beard, and a strap across his shoulders. His animal may 
lie a horse or a donkey. On the only other known example of the 
same rider, ^ the animal has been called a bull, and the rider identified 
with the thunder god Ramman Adad. But if we consider that this 
seal dates probably from the time of the Guti invasion, this manner 
of riding astride seems a new and foreign feature imported from 
the northeast by the Guti people. The earlier practice was to 
drive from a charitk, ivhile a few archaic gods and goddesses stand 
on the back of winged dragons. This is also the attitude of the 
storm god standing on the bull, but never riding astride, and of 
Hittite and Assyrian gods standing on various animals. 

Cylinder seal. Black dioidte. CBS. 5028. 

' De CLERCy, Cal Xo ISl'"'. II. tVvKlI, .SV,;/ CV Xo. l.u’’. 
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ALnut B. c. :!4 ij0. 

Xo. 1053. The (goddess yi)!l!l stcmdiiifi on the-ieiiiged dragon. 
The dragon has a feather tail, the body and forelegs of a lion, and 
the hind legs of an eagle, very different from the wingless, horned 
dragon, with a scaly body and scorpion tail of IMarduk. The beast 
with head down as vomiting clouds and venom, and perhaps also 
urinating, belongs to the primitive cycle of the Xippur deities. The 
goddess has a plaited shawl girded aVjout and opening in front to 
let pass her bare leg. 

Fragment of clay relief. CBS. 4079. 
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A'H'Ut H r. 2400. 

Xo. 216. The reorsliipiug of the spearhead, the eniblcni of 
Mardiijy The seated god has one hand extended in sign of welcome 
and perhaps a scepter in the other. He has a horned mitre, a beard, 
his hair short on the neck, a plaited robe and a cubic seat. The 
mr)st remarkable thing about him is his emlilem, a colossal spear- 
head on a shaft resting on a large base in front. The spearhead, a 
well-known symbol of Marduk, is rarelv fe)und before the first Baby- 
lonian dvnasty, and exceptionallv ^ rch' 'c Elamite painted 
pottery On the so curious 0 ■ - ' hi the British Afuseum, 
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a priest or god with a spear in hand is approached by a worshiper 
in short tunic, his long hair bound by a fillet, his two hands up in 
sign of adoration. A colossal spearhead or copper lance with the 
name of an early ruler of Kish and the figure of a rampant lion 
engraved has been discovered at Tello. It was fixed within a shaft 
in the very manner represented on the seal, by means of four rivets 
driven across the shaft and the inner flat copper tang. The Elamite 
painted pottery has a spear as an emblem of worship raised on a 
square base. It would be interesting to trace the cult of the spear- 
head from Babylon through Kish to Elam. 

Of the three approaching figures, the first a priest or divine 
attendant touches with his hand the shaft of the spear. He has a 
beard, his hair bound by a fillet, and a plaited robe. The worshiper 
and his servant keep their hands clasped or hanging. They have a 
beard, a fillet about their short hair, and a tunic reaching below or 
above the knee, perhaps after the Elamite style. 

Cylinder seal. Shell. CBS. 1004. 



.Mi'iut II. c, 2400. 


No. 239. The leorshipihi;^ of the eietorioiis king u'ith a turban. 
The king treads down his enemy like another war god, but instead 
of the horned mitre, he wears for the first time the low woollen cap 
f)r turban, well known as a headdress of the patesi Gudea about 
B. c. 2400. The turban is a landmark in history and art. The 
king is shaven and shorn, or has only slmrt hair under his turban. 
He wears a loin cloth, or tunic girded about his middle, a necklace, 
and a dagger stuck in his loelt. In his right hand he grasps a sheaf 
of six weapons with round heads like clubs and in his left a curved 
scimitar. He steps on a naked enemy lying on his back with 
hands up in sign of fear and prayer. The worshiper, a shaven 
and shorn Sumerian, pr ,bC ’v the scribe owner of the seal, stands 
in front of the king 'vi cl; ' Ir ad as liecomes a sei ant. He 
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wears a necklace, emblem uf dignity, and a fringed shawl covers 
his left shoulder. 

The king has the same attitude as many victors represented on 
steles and rock reliefs of the time of Agade. But Sargon and 
Xaram Sin and their warriors wear helmets adorned with horns in 
tlie case of the king, while Anubanini king of Lulubi, and the king 
of the stele of Sheih-han have only the low woollen turban. This 
human headdress of the Sumerian Gudea, as well as of the Amorite 
king Hammurabi, seems to have been introduced in Babylonia at 
the time of the Guti. The mountaineer prisoners of king Anu- 
banini wear the wc)ollen turban. 

iMost remarkably the woollen turban seems to replace the horned 
mitre cn the head of many gods at the very moment when the kings 
of Aga'le and Hr began to be worshiped as gods. The earlier kings 
were bareheaded, or had a fillet about their head, or wore a flat 
cap. Xaram Sin, who was called the god of Agade. assumes the 
divine horns r)n his stele of victory. The kings of the third Ur 
dynasty built temples to their own deity, and are represented 
enthroned but wearing only the woollen turban. That habit pre- 
vailed. and so did after them Sin the Moon god of Ur, and Martu 
the national god of the Amorites, wear a turban instead of the 
traditional horns. 

It is very likely that the turban is a human head dress of foreign 
origin, adopted by all in Babylonia after the Guti invasion, worn 
Ijv BaVjylonian kings worshiped as gods, and by some foreign gods, 
while the horned mitre was retained as emblem of minr)r deities, or 
on the heads of gods not so close to the ruler and his capital. 

The king of the present seal has the attitude of Xergal, the 
Siimerian war god, or of the Am()rite Adad. His next of kin would 
be the king represented on the rocks of Sheih-han with a turban, 
no beard, a tight tunic and a hatchet stuck in his belt. Among the 
few seals with a similar figure, one is inscribed to the name of 
Hanilu. There was a god Hani and a country of Hani under Hittitc 
influence between Antioch and Karkemish. 

All indications point toward the representatirm of a war god, 
under growing western influence at the time of the third Ur dynasty. 

The seal is inscribed to Ka'‘ XaniKirzit, scribe, son of Lithnnii. 

Serpentine. CBS. .5012. 
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Al.iiut B c 2400. 

Xo. 240. The ashhera or chibs eiiibleiiis. The scene represents 
the worshiping of a seated god M’ith horned mitre, flounced robe, 
beard and hair tied in a loop behind. The most interesting feature 
are his emblems, two colossal clubs with five heads, placed on either 
side of the throne, and further two serpents whose tails seem to 
unite to form a thunderbolt over an indistinct crouched animal. 
The attendant goddess with the same mitre, hair and flounced robe, 
leads by the hand the shaven and shorn worshiper in a fringed shawl. 
Both adore with one hand up. There is a crescent above and a 
sun disk within. 

A fragment of one of the seven steles of Gudea, erected in the 
temple of Xingirsu of Lagash, has a picture of a square base with a 
line of weapons and emblems on either side of a central stele. The 
first weapon is the very club with five heads of the present seal. 
I'he second is a chib with round head, the third a shaft with curved 
blade ending in a lion's head. The place of worship on the earliest 
Sumerian relief is a weapon, a raised stone, stele or statue, between 
two colossal clubs, poles or ashheras. On the curious seal of a doctor, 
Ur lugal edinna, tliscovered at Tello, the emblem between the two 
clubs is no other than a colossal whip with double thongs, the top 
of the handle being adorned with a deer’s head, and the inscription 
is an invocation to the god Edin mugi the shepherd of the divine 
does or female I id i mu. 

Door posts used to mark the threshold of the shrine, the entrance 
of the sacred area. Bronze figures of a kneeling god driving a sa.cred 
]3eg were buried in small brick vaults on either side of the gates. 

Each god had his special emblem. The emblem of Xcrgal is a 
club or scimitar with curved blade ending in a lion’s head. But he 
had many other weapons. There arc lists of more than twenty 
weapons of the god Ninib, like net, sword, dagger, bow, lasso, shield, 
clubs with a stone head, or with fivt', seven, or fiftv heads. Xingirsu 
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of Lagash, another Xinib, inhabited the temple of “the fifty." He 
is represented on a seal impression of the time of Gimil Sin of Ur, 
rvith a rampant lion behind his throne holding up the club with 
five heads like the one of this seal, while another seated lion sup- 
ports the throne. The flying eagle of Lagash is displayed aljove. 
The club with five heads may be an emljlem of any war god like 
Xergal, Xinib, or Xingirsu. 

The club with seven heads belongs to the same mythological 
cycle. 

A clay model from Xippur in the kluseum shows the god Enlil 
with club and sword standing in his shrine. Two rude colossal 
clubs are moulded on the outside, on either side of the door. 

The lightning fork on a bull is the usual symbol of the storm 
god. But the two serpents of the present emblem have a closer 
resemblance to the caduceus of Ishtar the war goddess. She is 
perhaps the attendant goddess who leads the worshiper, the feminine 
counterpart of the god, whatever be her name, Xinlil, Ishtar, or 
Xinkarrag, another name of Gula the wife of Xinib. Xinlil is early 
represented as a nude figure standing thunderbolt in hand on a 
winged dragon vomiting venom. The emblems of the wives of 
Xergal and of Adad are not knr)wn. 

Cylinder seal. Serpentine. CBS. 5021. 



II I 24IHI 

Xo. 241. Ill/;' iuid hunting i^ods. 7 he crooked stick of Jiliirtii. 
The emblems arc the most interesting part of this seal, outside of 
the two nude hunters with head in profile, short hair, a beard, a 
belt, and one at least a loin cloth, who lift two lions by legs and 
tail while stepping on their heads. The emblems arc the weapon 
with curved Idade ending in a lion’s head, and a seated dog with a 
crooked stick on his head. 

The two hunters belong to the good Akkadian period, while the 
cuiA^ed w apon, thf‘ e ''ed sti. and ' e seated dog are character- 
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istics of the new period that followed the invasion of the Guti. and 
the rising in power of the Amorite race. Symbolism and syncretism 
replace more and more the fresh imagination that had created the 
first mythological scenes. Various emblems fill the free ground of 
the field and serve to identify a common figure of a seated or stand- 
ing god, or suggest minor deities next to the leading god. They 
are an image of the composite pantheon of a mixed population. 

The rich collection of symbols on boundary stones about B. c. 
1300 to 800, gives us representations of the gods, with their features, 
weapons, shrines, symbolical animals and even names written to 
avoid any mistakes. The curved blade ending in a lion's head is 
a symbol of Xergal of Kutha, god of war, of death and pestilence, a 
king of Hades. His animal is the lion, a lion’s head, often schematic 
and mistaken for an asp or serpent’s head, adorns his weapon, with 
tufts of hair or a mane along the shaft, which may develop into 
dragon’s wings. 

The meaning of the seated dog and of the crooked stick, next 
to the emblem of Nergal and belonging to the same mythological 
cycle, is not so easy to determine. The dog is the emblem of the 
goddess Gula wife of Ninib, a warrior god or quradii like Nergal and 
Shamash. A weapon is their usual emblem, weapon with lion’s 
head of Nergal, with vulture’s head of Zamama, another war god, 
with square head of Shugamuna the Cassite war god. Ninib’s weapon 
is a round club fietwecn two curved blades. The rising sun god 
Shamash carried a notched sword, Alarduk a scimitar, while his 
emblem is the spearhead, and Ishtar a scimitar and caduceus. The 
Syrian Ishtar is represented by a .scorpion. The dog of Gula, while 
closely associated with those war emblems, is not found on Cassite 
monuments with the crooked stick on his head. 

The crooked stick seems to belong to the klartu or Amorite 
period to which the Cassite invasion put an end. about b. c. 1700. 
It is the proper symbol of Martu the god of the Amorites. Its 
use and origin is still a prol)lem. dhc old Sumerian rulers of the 
time of Hr-Nina used a shorter stick with a double curve and formed 
of several splints bound together by knots of leather or copper. 
The Martu stick has a hmg. straight and simple staff, on which the 
crooked piece, in many instances with a cloven end, seems to be 
fixed by a rivet. It is carried with the curve on high like a shepherd’s 
crook, and such was probably its ^i-st use. It is not a throw stick 
or lagobolon for which use ts lor nandlc aid make unfit. It 
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was kept in hand, but its curved, hardened and perhaps sharpened 
head would serve for cutting and catching. 

klartu the Aniorite was a hunter and a warrior. Hunting is 
just war against animals, and the same weapons arc used in both 
cases. The war gods were first hunter gods. The crooked stick 
must have been the weapon of Martu in the original home of the 
Amorites. He is usually represented crooked stick in hand, his foot 
lifted on a deer or antelope, his head covered with a high foreign 
mitre and certified by an inscription as the Anu the supreme god of 
the Amorites. khjre frequently he has adopted the turban familiar 
in Babylonia since Gudea. He docs not wear the long robe or 
shawl falling to the ankles, but a loin cloth, or a short tunic with a 
belt, and a shawl thrown over the left shoulder and reaching in 
frijiit to the knees. One arm is bare and hanging, the other hand 
presses to his breast a short club, at times together with a crooked 
stick or scimitar. His hair is short, his beard large and curled. He 
is a Semite akin to the earlier Akkadians. His fortune was bound 
with that of the Amorite race. When imported into Babylonia, he 
adopted the land and manners, copied several indigenous gods or 
was identified with them. He was a new Enlil. At Babylon he was 
iMarduk and his crooked stick developed into a scimitar. His gar- 
ment grew to a long embroidered robe. His hair was tied in a loop 
after the old fashion. He left the turban for a high tiara adorned 
with embroideries and feathers. His animal was the wingless 
(Iragriii. In his left hand he carried the ring and scepter of Shamash. 

In Kutha, he was a war and hunting god like Ncrgal and Ninib. 
He belonged naturally to their cycle. The seated dog with the 
crooked stick is freriuentlv associated with Nergal’s weapon. On a 
limestone seal discovered at Susa in the foundations of the temple 
of Shushinak a deity holds the crooked stick over the liead of the 
seated dog and wears a high foreign mitre with feathers and horns. 
Curiously enough the seal Ijelongs to a servant of Gula. 

The dog being the well known emblem of Gula, why should not 
the errjoked stick be an emblem of Ninib or Martu, the hunter gods, 
a token of victory and happy hunting? Gn Cassitc boundary stones 
several figures of a dog trying to catch a flying bird, or of a fox or 
shakal beknv a crookcfl stick, may be interpreted in the same manner, 

A last emblem between the two groups, the so called libra or 
measuring rod. is another sign of the time never found before the 
period of Agadc. 

Cylinder seal. Jadelike stone. CBS. 5032. 
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About B, C. 2.1OO. 

No. 323. Martii and Aba his u'ife? The name of Alartti's Mofe 
was not known before. Aba has been considered so far as a Cassite 
deity. The bearded god is seated holding a small cup below the 
cresjent and the sun disk u’ith cross and rays. He has a turban, a 
fringed shawl, a seat covered with flounced material and resting on 
a brick dais, characteristic of the period of the third Ur dynasty. 
In front of him there is a crooked stick, and behind a passing dog, 
very proper emblems of iMartu and his wife identified with Ninib 
and Gula. Shepherd’s crook and dog would be the fit symbols of 
the gods of the wandering Amorites. 

The worshiper with short hair, and beard and a fringed shawl 
stands with clasped hands. The attendant goddess — Aba — wor- 
ships with both hands up. She is dressed with horned mitre, hair 
tied in a loop, and a flounced robe after the Babylonian style. 
Between them there is a squat monkey and a small bandy legged 
figure, with turban and short loin cloth, adoring with one hand up. 

Cvlinder seal. Hematite. CBS. 5019. 



Alxiut B. e. 2300 

No. 342. Martii the ii,od of the sa)id storm. The worshiping of 
IMartu stepping forth club in hand, by the divine attendant u’ith 
horned mitre and flounced robe. An interesting inscription char- 
acterizes Alartu, as the god of the sand storm 
' Mar-tii iMartu, 

dnmii An-jut son of Anu, 

sahar liun-liim sl'^-ghi who stirs up mighty dust clouds. 
Cylinder seal. Serpentine. CBS. 3797. 
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A'.outH.C 2100. 

Xo. 346. The shi'Jic timer leith the crooked stick of Martii. ]\Iartu 
stepping forth club in hand is woorshiped by the attendant goddess 
with both hands up. The emblems are the crescent, a squat monkey, 
and a remarkable three stage tower supporting two crooked sticks. 
Each stage is decorated with brick recess or flat pillars. There are, 
moreover, a fly, a hedgehog or turtle, and a small bandy legged man. 

Cylinder seal. Basalt. CBS. 1050. 



-About u. c. 20011 . 

Xo. 345. The stage timer iirnl the crooked sticks of Martii on the 
back of a crouched antelope. The main scene is occupied by two 
standing worshipers on cither side of a crescent on a short pole. 
One has a long robe, the other a short tunic. There is moreover a 
caducous of Ishtar. Ver}- likely the stage towers were decorated 
with the colossal emblems, weapons, and animals r)f the gods. 

Cylinder seal. Hematite. CBS. 1078. 



-Uiout K (. 1900. 

No. 489. The god serheut .SJiahon son of the siiii god Shamash. 
The name of the god is the m.w" contifli'uA'on to history. He is 
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represented standing with one hand extended, a horned mitre, a 
beard, his hair tied in a loop, a flounced robe in good Babylonian 
style. A M'orshiper in turban and short tunic adores uith one hand 
up. A nude Zirbanit or temple votary stands with both hands clasped 
to her breast. The other emblems are the thunderbolt, the small 
vase, the libra or measuring rod, the crescent, and a small oft'ering 
table or a .spear. 

Cylinder seal. Hematite. CBS. 1097. 


Alinin H C. 6(11). 


p 


No. 1088. *1;/ aniithi. q lines of prayer on a elay cyli)ider, to 

be worn in a necklace. It reads: 

Incantation: o god klAvSH, prince of all gods 

thy bmthers, of the gracious goddesses 

of the gates, the sorceresses; 

all that they wish. 

all that they find suitable, 

great or little. 

may they send it and 

may it go its way. 

Stone of incantation. 

Nippur. CBS. 5559. 



About B. C. 500. 

No. 1032. Egyptian seal will: an Araniea}i o .rly Greek in- 
scription? The green jr .per rii'O stone with tapering edges has a 
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beautiful scene on the face. The young Horus arising from the 
lotus flower between Isis and Anubis is borne along on the boat of 
the sun with a falcon perching on both prow and stem. The young 
god carries the whip, as a symbol of his ruling power, and lifts a 
finger to his lips. There is a disk over his head and his hair is tied 
with a diadem. Isis and Anubis stand up carrying the scepter with 
crooked head. The falcons have their heads adorned with the long 
curved feather of klat. The boat is fomred of reeds bound together 
as used in the Delta marshes of Buto. 

The reverse has a puzzling inscription perhaps in early Greek 
or Carian characters; 


i a e u 
e g sh n 
z m 


Bought by Dr. Peters in North Syria, in 1S91. CBS. 9401. 



E r 427. 

No. 877. The stone seal of Min-idineii son of Bcl-abiisnr. Three 
foreparts of horses disposed like the spokes in a wheel round a 
triangular nave. 

Impression on a clay tablet of Nippur. CBS. 12841. 



R. C. 422. 

No. 892. The centaur. A human headed winged sphinx with 
arms holding a .^word or dagger. He has his hair bound by a fillet, 
and a pointed beard. 
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Impression on a clay tablet from Nippur of the stone seal of 
Itti-Bel-abnu, high officer, of Artahsar. CBS. 5379 — BE. IX, No. 4. 



B. c. 420. 

No. S94. Tii'O zi'iii^ed scorpion men on either side of a pillar 
altar supporting a hollow vase below the crescent. The vase is 
perhaps a censer, or charcoal holder, the whole curiously resembles 
the pillar altars and sacred horns of the palace of IMinos in Crete. 
The scorpion men have a homed or Persian mitre, long hair and 
pointed beard, the legs of a lion and the wings of an eagle. The 
sting of the tail shows above the wings. 

Impression of the stone seal of Ellil-mukin-aplu, governor of 
Nippur, son of Kasir. Nippur tablet. CBS. 5208 — BE. X, No. 88. 


15 . C. 420. 



No. 995. 'Hie Fcrshin ‘learrior steps on a dead enemy, while 
wielding his lance in the right hand, ready to strike a Greek soldier 
■whose knees arc giving way under him. The Persian has a bow in 
the left hand, a quiver on his shoulders, and the usual mitre, long 
hair and Iieard, vest and trousers. The Greek is armed with a 
crested helmet, a round shield and a lance. He wears a .short tunic 
reaching above the knees, long hair and pointed beard. Two Aramaic 
letters in the field may be read Tx. 

Impression of the stone seal of Shamash-barak’-'- commander 
of the Urashtan and of the Mihduan — legions? — son of Nidintum- 
Bel. Nippur tablet. CBS. 5230 — PBS. II, 1, No. 95. 
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B. C. 419. 

No. 985. The Persian rider, at full gallop, holding the reins in 
the left hand, while wielding his lance in the right. He wears a hel- 
met with leather straps tied under his chin, a tight tunic and trousers 
and a belt. There is a fringed blanket on the back of the horse, and 
a water bottle tied behind the rider. 

Impression of the stone seal of BH-danu, son of Bel-bullitsu. 
Nippur tablet. CBS. 6125 — PBS. II. 1. No. 107. 



R. C. 41, S. 

No. 860. The stone sea! of Miirashii, on a tablet dated in the 
7th year of Darius II. A winged, probably horned, dragon M'ith a 
scorpion tail is crouched under the crescent. 

Impression on a clay tablet of Nippur. CBS. 5565 — BE. X, 
No. 22. 



B. r. 417. 

No. 971. .1 Greek head, frohahly of Ishlar, with her hair tied in a 

loop behind and ornamented with a tiara in the form of a crouched 
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lion, facing backwards, his legs stretched over the loop of hair and 
his tail curling up. The goddess has heavy earrings in the shape of 
a flying sun disk. 

Impression of the iron ring of Hanna, chief keeper of the royal 
poultry, son of Minahhimmu. Nippur tablet. CBS. 12853 — 
PBS. II. 1, No. 133. 



B. C. 41o. 

No. 955. The half length figure of the blessing Ahiira-Mazda in 
a circle worshiped by two rampant horses, below a flying sun disk 
with tail and streamers. The god has the usual Persian dress. 

Impression of the stone seal of Ellil-mukin-aplu son of Nasir. 
Nippur tablet. CBS. 12870 — PBS. II, 1, No. 144. 



.\hnut \. n. 50. 

No. 1039. A roman seal of C. VOLCACI. C. F. The ring 
shaped seal in carnclian is of eastern make and Greek inspiration. 

A winged Eros rides, whip in hand, on the back of a galloping 
lion, which he leads with the left hand. The hind legs of the lion 
arc treading on a three headed club like a burning torch. A bee or 
biitterfly is hovering above or hurrying in hot pursuit. A real 
poem of love, and a marvel of engraving. 

Maxwell Sommcrvillc Collection. CBS. 14531. 
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COINS FROM MAGNA GR.F:CIA AND SICILY 

By Edith Hall Dohax 

C OINS are generally classed with the products of the iMinor 
Arts, those arts which beautify the things man “handles and 
reads from and looks out of and kneels upon and laughs at 
and hunts with and in which he arrays himself, his family, and his 
house. They are employed in the cheerful normal business of life 
and the decoration which guarantees their worth and so facilitates 
their owner’s business, may also beguile him a moment with its 
beauty. The group of coins shown in Figs. 37 and 38 is from the 
John Thompson IMorris collection which was acquired six years ago 
through the generosity of Miss Lydia T. IMorris. They were struck 
in the cities of iMagna Graecia and Sicily in the spring time of Greek 
art and were of the mintages that were carried in the wallets of 
traders sailing their boats to the furthermost coves of the IMediter- 
ranean. Like the coins of Greece proper, they are beautified with 
devices so fresh, so various, so admirably adapted to their purpose, 
that they have been the despair of artists ever since. Two questions 
are of perennial interest, the one historical, the other aesthetic; 
how did such beautiful coins come to be made and what is it that 
makes them so beautiful? 

The eye is caught at the start by the irregularities and imper- 
fections of the minting; the coin No. 2 from Thourii, presents an 
outline by no means circular; in No. 10 from Caulonia, the delicate 
rope pattern of the margin is interrupted by a triangular break where 
the metal split. Another break may be seen in No. 6; here the die 
did not strike the metal true, and the craftsman was not concerned 
to trim away the overlapping metal. Such imperfections which 
would perhaps arouse the contempt of a modern craftsman go with 
great beauty of de.sign, the reason being, apparently, that whereas 
the art of gem cutting had been practiced for centuries in Greek lands 
and had conquered all the difficulties of carving delicate designs in 
hard stones, the technique of striking coins from a die was onlv in 
its initial stages. 

The oldest of these coins Nos. 3, 8, and 10 were struck in about 
500 B. c. on’y one hundred and fifty years after the interminable 

‘Rowland, The Signihcance of it, p. ‘ 
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difficulties of cutting tip metal, and disputing over its weight and 
quality were first overcome by the invention of coinage. Not till 
the seventh century B. c. did officials put their stamp on a piece 
of metal to show that it was of a given quantity and weight. It 
is no wonder then that the methods of fabrication were not yet 
perfeeted. The process employed in this early period was some- 
what as follows. Blanks of metal of the desired size and weight 
were first cast in a mould. The die for the obverse or head of the 
coin was let into an anvil and the blank, probably heated, laid upon 
it without a collar. The reverse die was then held against the outer 
face and the hammer brought down. Dies wore out quickly and 
were often replaced which gave a people as imaginative and flexible 
as the Greeks a welcome opportunity to design new types. 

It will be noticed that two of these earliest coins, Nos. 8 and 
10, have the same design on obverse and reverse. Such coins give 
the impression of repousse work but as a matter of fact two dies 
were used, the reverse in incuse. The two dies dift'ered slightly; 
in No. 10. e. g., the running figure in Apollo’s left hand is omitted 
on the reverse. The advantage of this unusual fabric was that the 
coins could be stacked, but this advantage was soon lost sight of in 
the desire to enrich the coin further with a second device, and the 
technique was abandoned. 

The colonies of Magna Graecia were founded for the most part 
by Achaeans as trading posts. The neighboring Italian cities being 
entirely friendly, no foreign foe retarded their growth. Each state 
was a political entity, and was bound to its neighbor by no other tie 
than membership in an amphictyonic league and joint religious rites. 
The sovereign rights of these city states are attested by the coins 
the right to issue which is itself a mark of liberty. The situation 
then was typically Greek: a warm but tempered climate, brisk 
commerce by sea, full political liberty. Typically Greek also was 
the mutual discord which early set in to blight the rapid growth of 
these colonies. In 510 B. c. the powerful city of Sybaris was entirely 
wiped out by an army from Croton led by the famous wrestler Milo 
who carried an ox on his shoulders through the stadium at Olympia. 
For a time Croton enjoyed a brilliant leadership of the cities of 
Magna Graecia but she, together with Caulonia, was destroyed by 
Dionysios of Syracuse in 389. Tarentum was then the only city of 
importance left; from the peiiod of ’rcr ascendancy dates a long 
series of coins, three of which n in No-. 4, 7, and 9. But the 
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Remans were pushing southward and even Pyrrhus and his elephants 
were of no avail to check their advance. Tarentum was sacked and 
plundered in 272. In Horace’s time it was nothing more than a 
pleasant winter resort and indeed Cicero could write in his day: 
Magna Graecia quidem deleta est. 

Syracuse and the cities of Sicily were from the start under the 
ominous shadow of Carthage. Gelon of Gela, who in 485 established 
himself as tyrant of Syracuse, was finally able five years later to 
inflict a crushing defeat on the Carthaginians. Gelon's successor 
and brother, Hieron, was also victorious, this time in a naval battle. 
And lastly the Syracusans inflicted the humiliating defeat on the 
Athenians, on the banks of the Assinaros. in commemorating which 
they yearly held the games called Assinaria. 

Historical events such as these often furnished the types for 
coins. The motive was both to insure confidence in the coinage 
and to celebrate the glories of the city or ruler who issued the 
coins. Thurii for example was a colony of Athens and the beautiful 
helmeted head of Athena which appears on the obverse of the coin 
No. 2 must have assured the world that the finances of Thurii were 
handled by men of solid Attic worth. At the same time they were 
proud of their Athenian lineage and this head of Athena with its 
olive crowned helmet reflects, if but dimly, the glories of Phidias. 
On the reverse of this coin another bit of history is recorded; the bull 
is the old badge of Sybaris, which was so ruthlessly destroyed by 
Croton, and on the ancient site of which the new city of Thurii was 
founded. 

At Rhegium, founded by Samos, the Samian type of lion’s 
scalp was adopted for a device (Nos. 1 and 5). 

Tarentum celebrated on its coins the exploits of the mythical 
founder, Taras, son of Poseidon, who was credited with having 
founded a city on the site of Tarentum before the days of Greek 
colonization. He is represented (Nos. 4, 7, and 9) riding on a dolphin 
and carrying either a distaff twined with wool or his father’s trident. 

Syracusan coins like No. 19 designed by the artist Evainetos 
arc generally conceded the most beautiful coins ever struck. They 
also represent, though indirectly, an historical event. The crushing 
defeat of the Athenians which makes such sad reading in the pages 
of Thucydides was commemorated each year in the Assinaria, and 
the winning cpiadriga was pictured on the coins. A four horse 
chariot surmour'ed l)y a Vict( iy was not a new device on Syracusan 
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coins; Gelon had won victories at Delphi and Olympia and had put 
the victorious quadriga on his coins. But after 415 a Syracusan 
looking at these triumphant horses, would think only of the chariot 
races at the Assinaria. In the exergue is the armor given as a prize 
at these races. 

But a glance over the other coins will show how comparatively 
few of them commemorated historical events; an ear of barley, a 
crab, a tripod, a bullheaded man signified nothing either political or 
militarv. Rather in accordance with the heraldic instinct so in- 
grained in the Greeks, they symbolized the sovereign city by repre- 
senting either its geographical situation or a distinguishing product. 
iXIetapontum was famous for her fertile plains and rich harvests. 
She dedicated at Delphi a 0epo<;, golden harvest — hence 

the ear of barley. The smaller of the coins from Rhegium, having 
on one face a lion’s scalp, had on the other, sprays of olives. Croton, 
under the tutelage of Apollo, had Apollo’s tripod for its badge (No. 
3). The high plateau of Agrigentum, the modem Girgenti (Nos. 13 
and 14), was indicated by a proud eagle, the river that flowed past 
the city by a freshwater crab. The river Gela from which the town 
took its name was represented by a manheaded bull (No. 6). This 
kind of artistic shorthand, so useful for designating places was not 
merely pictographic but was entirely natural to Greek thought 
because a Greek conceived an indwelling deity in every spring and 
river. Farmers growing wheat along the shores of the river Gela, 
sailors pushing their boats past its maelstrom mouth in the spring, 
would have been in the habit of propitiating the river god with at 
least a pious prayer, and would at once have recognized the man- 
headed bull on the coin. Gods were closely connected with places; 
Apollo on the early coin from Caulonia ( No. 10) is a local deity since 
he carries a little wind god to betoken the windy coast of Bruttium. 
No. 18 shows a beautiful coin from Terina on the obverse of which 
is a head of Nike and on the reverse a seated figure of the same 
goddess. 

And lastly in pointing out the coins on which places or local 
deities are designated, we come again (No. 19) to the beautiful 
coin of Evainetos which bears on its obverse the lovely head of 
Arethusa, her hair bound with .sprays of barley, sacred to her mother 
Persephone. The dolphins that surround her denote the seas that 
gird the island round about and that reach by underground passages 
to the spring Arethusa itself. 
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Lenomiant wrote of Evainctos: Evainetos cst le plus grand de 
tons dans la branche qu’il a cultivee. II est conime le Phidias de 
la gravure de monnaies. Regardez pendant quelque temps une 
piece gravee par lui, et bientot vous oublierez les dimensions cxiguees 
de I’objet que vous tenez a la main; vous croircz avoir sous les veux 
quelque fragment de Parthenon. The heads of Arethusa and the 
heads of Athena and of Xike in Figs. 19.2 and 18 do indeed suggest 
great works of sculpture, and this is in general .s(j true of Greek coins 
that students of that art are wont to go to coins to fill the gaps 
in the history of Greek sculpture. Many Greek statues would be 
known only through late Roman replicas were it not for coins, which 
arc both contemporary and original works of art. Whole schools of 
sculpture would in fact be lost were it not for the information about 
them derived from coins. The Apollo on the early Caulonian coin 
(Xo. 10) with his bulbous nose, large eye and exaggerated muscles, 
gives a good idea of a statue of the archaic period in 500 B. c. Simi- 
larly the ineffable grace of the seated Xike on the reverse of the 
Terina coin suggests the beauty of the Xike balustrade in Athens, 
but nevertheless the "dimensions exiguees" which Lenormant says 
we forget on the Arethusa coin are a determining factor in the deco- 
ration of c()ins. A writer on Aesthetics, to point the difference 
I'jetwccn sculpture and the minor arts, has called attention to the 
difference in mien and mood of people looking at sculpture and those 
handling coins and gems. Visitors to a sculpture gallery have an 
awestruck srjlemn air but when they come to handle a small coin 
"their attitude changes to one of unmixed delight.”' If this point 
be well taken, as I believe it to be, and the minor arts reflect the 
sunny side of life, it will be seen that Lcnnrmant’s ccjmmcnt that 
the coin seems to take on kirge proportiejns and that we seem to 
hold in f)ur hand a bit of the Parthenon frieze, is not entirelv a tribute 
to the coin. The decoration should not take on a bigger aspect but 
should be the lovely little thing it is and nothing nuM-e. It will be 
seen too how cntirch’ appropriate to coins is an eagle, a crab, an car 
of barley, a tripod, decorative not only because thev adapt them- 
selves .so readily to the circular field, but becau.se they are associated 
with the lighthearted activities of men, with man as fisher or hunter, 
not with man as prophet or poet (jr any kind of tragic figure. The 
Xiobid of the Museo Tcrmc would be entirely (jut of place on a coin. 


' R"\\lanil, op. i it. p. 71. 
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And lastly these coins are beautiful because the information 
conveyed is not separated from the decoration. There is thorough 
“fusion of the intellectual and artistic content.”^ Sometimes, it is 
true, an inscription straggles along the margin of the coin, but in no 
such manner as do the neat and altogether explicit inscriptions of 
modern coins. As we have seen, the situation of the cities, the chief 
products, the Gods their citizens worshipped, are generally indicated 
without a word. The result is a simplicity, and a vividness unknown 
in modern art. 

'Rhys Carpenter, Esthetic Basis of Greek Art, p. ^4. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Tnistees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania the sum of dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here, if desired, specitV in detail the 
purposes.") 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop- 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of ^Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu- 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of S25,000 and upwards, in cash, sectuities, or prop- 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the iMuseum. 


There shall be five classes of Contributors designated as follows: 
Benefactors, who shall have contributed the equivalent of 550,000 

Associate Benefactors. “ “ ‘‘ “ 25,000 

Patrons, “ “ " “ 10,000 

Associate Patrons, ‘‘ “ “ “ 5,000 

Fellou's, “ “ “ “ 1,000 


There shall be four classes of Members designated as follows: 
Life Members, who shall contribute 5500 


Contributing Members, 

100 annually 

Sustaining Members, 

25 

Annual Members, 

10 


Contributors and i\lenil)ers are entitled to the following privi- 
leges; admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; invita- 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Managers at the iMuseum; 
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ANCIENT MAN IN THE CHARENTE 

By H. U. Hall 

I T is in France, and notably in the south and southwest, that we 
have the fullest and most nearly continuous evidence of the 
very ancient occupation by man of the European lands. All 
the phases of this occupation, so far as they have been established, 
are represented in the Department of Charente. 

The Department includes the whole of the old Province of 
Angoumois and parts of Limousin, Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou. 
Its chief town, Angouleme, the Ecolisma or Engolisma of Gallo- 
Roman times, is built on a high promontory formed at the junction 
of the Anguienne with the river which has given its name to the 
Department. From the ramparts one looks down on parklike 
meadows threaded by the clear, quiet waters which Henry IV called 
affectionately “the fairest streamlet of his realm.” These ram- 
parts enclose much history, old as we commonly reckon it, modern 
by comparison with all that has passed in the valley of the Charente 
since the first hunters stalked the elephant and the hippopotamus 
on its banks. The city gave to England a queen, that Isabel whom 
John Lackland with characteristic violence and disregard for 
decency carried off from her betrothed, Hvigues of Lusignan. Francis, 
Count of Angouleme and Duke of Valois, afterwards Francis I of 
France, spent part of his childhood with his sister, “the Alarguerite 
of Alarguerites,” in the chateau, one of the two surviving towers 
of which, now incorporated in the Hotel de Ville — the round tower, 
called “of Valois” — is especially associated with the early days of 
the future Queen of Navaive. It was a Charentais, Ravaillac, bv 
whose hand fell her grandson. Henry IV. 

From the early Christian centuries onward, indeed, this country 
was known for many other I^ xls of blood • ommittcd on one side 
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or other of the pale that marked off orthodoxy from heresy. Clovis, 
with his newly baptized sword, brought his Franks against the 
Arian Visigoths who had held Aquitaine since its cession to them by 
Honorius. He passed by Angouleme lest he should be delayed too 
long by the strength of its position from the work he had to do 
further south and east, only to return and enter the city through a 
breach caused by the accidental collapse of a part of its walls. He 
put the heretics within to the sword, as he had done in the rest of 
southern Aquitaine, while the bishops acclaimed the barbarian as 
purger of the Church from the heresy of Arius. 

During the religious wars of the 16th century Catholics and 
Protestants possessed the city by turns, and their respective suc- 
cesses were marked by similar measures of repression, until the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Xantes sent the bulk of the dissenters to death 
or exile. 

Politically, so far as it is possible to distinguish religious and 
political questions in those earlier times, the Charente has under- 
gone no fewer changes and chances. The Charentais were known 
to Latin writers as Santones. The people of Angoumois are 
nowhere distinguished as a separate tribe, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the Ecolismians, set apart as a political unit by 
Honorius, were ever in fact anything but a branch of the Santones. 

The Roman occupation must have added a considerable strain 
of Italian blood to the ancient population. The remains of Roman 
villas found in the basin of the Charente, about Saintes and up to 
the foot of the walls of Angouleme, bear witness to the permanent 
and thorough character of the occupation. Yet the primitive 
element in the population must always have dominated from the 
racial point of view; while accepting the benefits of civilization 
from the conquerors, there is little reason to doubt that this popu- 
lation preserved in the main its national character and indigenous 
type. Even at the present time, in the country about Angouleme, 
although blonder individuals are frequently met with, the prepon- 
derating element is markedly of the swarthy Mediterranean type. 

The Visigoth domination lasted a much shorter time than that 
of the Romans. From their capital at Toulouse they ruled the 
country by virtue of its cession to them by Honorius. Admixture 
with the native population must have been limited by acute religious 
differences, for the Visigoths, as we have seen, were Arians. Clovis 
was able to profit by these differences. The orthodox clergy pre- 
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pared the people for the invasion of the Franks, representing the 
latter as liberators. The Charentais preferred their yoke, for the 
Visigoths had not respected the religion of the country, but had 
expelled orthodox bishops and made over their sees to x\rian prelates. 

Yet the Charentais had little sympathy for the northern bar- 
barians, who did not, in any case, penetrate far into the south as 
settlers; their settlements chiefly centred about the Loire and the 
Aleuse. Even as late as the 16th century southern writers spoke of 
the Charente, and especially of Angoumois (to which these remarks 
particularly refer), as “the lands on this side” (les pais de par dega), 
by way of expressing this local particularism. There were frequent 
revolts against the Frankish rule; and though the country yielded 
to the sword of Charlemagne, scarcely had power begun to languish 
in the hands of his grandsons, when the people resumed their inde- 
pendence and willingly accepted the feudal regime which ensured 
self determination to local patriotisms without number. Thus the 
Frankish blood mingled little with that of the Engolismians. 

This racial or national particularism being taken into accomt, 
the same thing must be true, a fortiori, of the Saracens or Moors, 
though these popular names for alien infidels survived curiously 
enough in one locality until the middle of the last century, perhaps 
still survive, in the family names IMaurin and Sarrazin. As for the 
Normans, it is probable that their expulsion by the Corints of 
Angoul6me was complete. 

The Counts were created for the defence of this town and its 
dependencies, which had been ravaged successively by Romans, 
Vandals, Visigoths, Franks, Saracens, Basques, and Normans. The 
first line of Counts, made hereditary by Charles the Bald, is known 
as the House of Taillefer, after the nickname of the third in descent 
from the first hereditary Count. This nickname was bestowed on 
William I, who is said to have met in combat a Norman captain 
and to have cleft him, mail and all, open from the crown of his head 
down to his chest. The Taillefers ruled, often in practical inde- 
pendence of the kings, from the middle of the 9th century to the end 
of the 12th, when Angoulcmc was taken (1193) by Coeur de Lion, 
who claimed it through his mother. During the next two centuries, 
the English claim was several times revived before the town was 
definitely ceded in 1360, by the Treaty of Bretigny. The English 
were however expelled in 1373. In the meantime, the Taillefers 
had been succeeded by the House of Lesignan or Lusignan, in the 
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person of that Hugues of whom we have spoken, and who recovered 
his bride, Isabel Taillefer, after the death of John Lackland. With 
her he received the County. In 1303, with the extinction of the 
House of Lusignan, the County reverted to the Crown of France, 
and its history as an independent or semiindependent unit ceases. 

The written word apart, there is no lack of monuments of this 
long history; remains of Roman roads, villas, temples, fortifications, 
of chapels, hewn from the rock, whose beginnings doubtless go back 
to the early Christian centuries, of mediaeval fortresses, of castles of 
every subsequent century down to the eighteenth, and of churches 
which are, in part at least, of equal age. 

All these may serve to illustrate the written annals of the past. 
For the history of the earlier ages we must ourselves supply the text 
from the ilhistrations, left fortuitously in the ground by the people 
whom the Romans conquered and by their forerunners, but left 
abundantly in this ancient land. Llegalithic monuments or shrines, 
fortified camps, objects of iron and bronze and stone, take us back 
to the ages of which written history has nothing to say, but 
which we have named from the materials of which prehistoric men 
fashioned the things of which they had daily present need, taking 
no thought for the curiosity of the future. 

Of the two periods or phases into which the iron age, or first 
prehistoric epoch of western Europe, is commonly divided, the 
remains in the Charente, so far as they have been discovered, are 
the least important in quantity. 

More munerous relics of the preceding, or bronze, age have been 
found. In the museum of the Archceological and Historical Society 
at Angotileme a few objects representative of this period are to be 
seen. They are considered to have been the handiwork of a settled, 
agricultural population which still occupied the countrv towards the 
10th century B.C., had much skill in the manufacture of pottery 
without the wheel, and, to judge from the development shown in 
their work in metal, must have inhabited the region for a long period 
of time. 

The neolithic, or new stone age, when men had invented a new 
process for finishing their stone tools and weapons by grinding or 
polishing them and had learnt to make pottery but not to use 
metal, is well represented in the Charente. To this age belong the 
dolmens, and some of the tumuli and fortified camps of the region, 
as well as numerous flint workshops of the plateaux. The burials 
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sometimes contain rich funerary oft'erings. evidencing a well developed 
cult involving a belief in the survival of the soul. With the neo- 
lithic populations other important marks of progress, besides a new 
method of dealing with stone, make their appearance. Pottery was 
made, although as we have seen the potter’s wheel had not yet been 
invented, animals had been domesticated and the cultivation of plants 
had been begun. In the later dolmens metal begins to make its 
appearance in the form of ornaments — beads of copper and sometimes 
of bronze. So far as actual proof to the contrary has appeared, 
hunting had been the only source of the food supply in earlier ages 
and no doubt continued to be an important indristry in neolithic 
times. The fauna in the Charente was much like that of the present 
dav, with a much greater abundance of wild animals. 

Neolithic times perhaps go back some 10,000 years. During a 
vastly longer period than this, known as the palaeolithic, or old stone 
age, man had been undergoing a long and slow development evidenced 
by the improvement in his tools, and the evolution of an artistic 
sense culminating in the remarkable art of the upper palaeolithic, 
which for beauty of outline in drawing and carving was not 
surpassed in later prehistory. 

The gap which was formerly believed to separate the new from 
the old stone age has been filled by discoveries of industries which 
show a transition from the one to the other. Of these, that known 
as the Azilian, from the station of Mas d’Azil in the Pyrenees, is the 
best defined. It is represented in the Charente by at any rate one 
station. The stone indristry is characterized by the presence of 
many microliths or minute implements probably employed in the 
working of the bone weapons and implements which become increas- 
ingly abundant in the upper palaeolithic. 

Still reckoning backwards, the next period of the upper or later 
paleolithic — the svaccession of periods is determined by the super- 
position of the archeological layers in which the relics of ancient 
man are found — is that known as the iXIagdalcnian, from the tvpe 
station of La Madeleine in the valley of the Dordogne. All these 
periods are named from the places in which the characteristic indus- 
tries were first recognized. 

In the Charente the Magdalenian is represented by several sta- 
tions, among them the grotto of Le Placard in which a human skull, 
typical of the principal race of the upper palaeolithic, was found. 
This race is usually known as that of Cro-Magnon, from the place 
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where its skeletal remains tvere first recognized. It differed but little, 
apparently, from existing races, much less so than the race which 
was responsible for the industries of the older paheidithic. 

In the INIagdalenian period the stone industry had become 
decadent. The place of stone tools and weapons was taken t(t a con- 
siderable extent by objects fashioned from bone, ivory, and the 
antlers of reindeer. From these materials were made barbed har- 
poons, awls, needles, polishing tools, etc. 

An abundance of mineral colouring matter is found in the 
deposits of this period, oxides of iron and manganese, such as were 
used in the caverns of the Dordogne, the Pyrenees and northern 
Spain for the famous wall paintings which the work of the Abbe 
Breuil in particular has made so well known. This was the great 
period of palceolithic art, when most remarkable carvings in bone 
and ivctry also were accomplished. The favourite subjects were 
realistic representations of animals. A typical implement of the 
period, found also in the two previous phases of palaeolithic industry, 
when the beginnings of graphic art make their appearance, is the 
graving tool of flint. Small flint implements similar to the Azilian 
microliths occur. 

The period in which the old stone industry reached its highest 
degree of perfection was that which immediately preceded the Mag- 
dalcnian — the Solutrean. Splendid large flint blades or lance heads 
in the form of a laurel leaf, chipped across the whole of both faces 
— the characteristic “Solutrean retouch’’ — so as to reach an extraor- 
dinaiA* thinness in proportion to their large size, are the master- 
piece of the period. The bone industry, of points, polishers, etc., 
shows considerable improvement, notably in the slenderness of the 
points, over that of the preceding stage. The grotto of Mouthiers 
and the rock shelter of Combe-a-Rolland, together with the grotto 
of Le Placard, already mentioned in connection with the iMagdalcnian, 
represent the Solutrean in the Charente. It is possible to regard the 
Solutrean as a later development, merely, of the next earlier period. 

Next in descending fmler is the Aurignacian, with which phase 
commences the upper or later palaeolithic. It is represented in the 
Charente by several stations, notably those at Pont-Neuf, not far 
from Angouleme, in the commune of La Couronne, and at La Ouina, 
near \hllcbois-Lavalctte. The latter place however is much nuwe 
famous, as we shall see, for its remains of the next Ccarlier period, 
known as the Mousterian. Graving tools of flint, which served to 
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make the first line engravings on bone or ivory and on stone, appear 
in the Aurignacian for the first time. The bone industry is repre- 
sented by points large and small with cleft bases, which probably 
served for hafting them to wooden shafts as arrows and lances. 
Flat polishing implements made from the ribs of animals, and 
bone or ivory pendants, together with long slender pins, are 
numerous. 

The geologic age of these palaeolithic phases of human industry 
is still the subject of discussion. Numerous attempts have been 
made to assign each to a definite period of the advance or retreat 
of the ice during the glacial and interglacial epochs which occupied 
the pleistocene or quaternary geological era, immediately preceding 
that in which we live. Certainly the phases just enumerated coin- 
cided with the later quaternary, and developed in the midst of a 
“cold fauna,” i. e., one consisting of animals whose nearest existing 
relatives, or more lately extinct representatives, are known in arctic 
or subarctic surroundings. This is shown by the bones of the animals 
which are found mingled with the flint implements and weapons of 
the men who hunted them — reindeer, mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
saiga antelope, musk ox, chamois, together with others capable of 
adaptation to such a climate — certain other species of ox and deer 
besides the mtisk ox and the reindeer. 

The next period in descending order, the iXIousterian, must have 
been of long duration during the middle quaternary. The earliest 
hitherto clearly recognized preceding cultures, the Chellean and the 
Acheulian, were respectively contemporary with a warm and a 
(partly) cold fauna. It is thought by some that the earlier, the 
Chellean, may date from the early quaternary. 

It is of the period known as the Alousterian, from the type 
station of Le Moustier in the Dordogne, that the Charente contains 
the finest and most thoroughly studied remains. About twelve 
miles southeast of Angoulcme is the village of Villebois-Lavalette, 
clustering about an old castle which crowns a commanding height 
with a fine view over rolling country. Villebois is one of the most 
ancient baronies of Angoumois. The Lords of Villebois were lieges of 
the Counts of Angoulcme. The castle includes the remains of a 
romanesque chapel. The tall ramparts, partially restored and 
generally in a fair state of preservation, may date from the 12th cen- 
tury. The keep was demolished in the 17th century when the modern 
chateau, now in disrepair though partially restored, was built. 
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About three miles from Villebois, near the old mill of La Quina, 
the escarpment of a low plateau is skirted by a road constructed about 
forty years ago. In the course of this construction a number of 
flints and bones were turned up, and further excavations were under- 
taken along the base of the steep slope at the level of the roadway. 
In 1905 systematic excavation of the site was begun by Dr. Henri 
Martin and has been pursued by this distinguished archaeologist 
unremittingly ever since. Through the courtesy and with the 
advantage of the teaching of Dr. Martin, who owns the site, the 
American School in France for Prehistoric Studies worked at La Quina 
during the summer of 1921 under Dr. McCurdy of Yale, during that 
of 1922 under Dr. Peabody of Harvard, and it is expected to return 
for a shorter visit in September of this year, under Dr. Hrdlicka 
of "Washington. During the present season the writer has gratefully 
enjoyed a similar privilege. 

Dr. Martin’s long labours, of first class importance for the study 
of the period which he has made peculiarly his own, have their fitting 
monument not only in his published w'orks but in the museum and 
laboratory of his country house at Le Peyrat which contain a splendid 
collection of Mousterian flints and of the abundant remains of animals 
which occur in the deposits at La Quina near by. Portions of the 
skeletons of twenty human beings, including two crania, of Mous- 
terian age found by Dr. Martin at La Quina are in Paris, together 
with numerous specimens of flint implements and of utilized bones 
of animals. Of the latter two categories large collections remain at 
Le Peyrat. Through the generosity of the administration of the 
Museum of St. Germain and of Dr. Martin a selection from these 
has been presented to the University IMuseum. 

It is from the study of the bones of the deposits that Dr. IMartin 
has obtained the most interesting results of his excavations in the 
way of filling in the outlines of the story of the Mousterians of La 
Quina taken from the local features of their habitat and the studv of 
their stone implements. What follows here is an abstract of his 
conclusions. 

The man of La Quina, whose skeletal remains show him to be a 
typical representative of the race commonly known as that of 
Neanderthal, from the place where a skull cap and other skeletal 
fragments were found near Dusseldorf about seventy A^ears ago, 
belongs to the genus Homo, but differs so mueh in his anatomical 
characters from Homo sapiens, the modern race, that he must be 
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placed in a sub-genus. He was not an ape, but he was no more than 
just a man. Short and thickset, somewhat bent, with curved thigh- 
bones, he had a very long head, very large eyes under enormous super- 
ciliary arches, a prognathous face almost without cheekbones, and 
a massive lower jaw. The absence of forehead indicates a brain 
poorly developed in the region which corresponds to the centres of 
intelligence. 

The cold climate of the epoch made shelters necessary and the 
man of La Quina sought refuge in holes in the cliffs of the escarpment. 
He may have increased the comfort and safety of his lodging by means 
of screens formed of branches, or he may even have built huts; 
naturally, in the course of thousands of centuries all traces of his 
use of wood have disappeared. Often he made use of tiny grottoes, 
mere niches, in which he crouched, and where he has left numerous 
traces of his occupation. 

Before him flowed a wide river which washed the foot of the 
cliff, the escarpment of the plateau over which roamed the animals 
he hunted. In the course of ages this great sheet of water has 
dwindled into the rivulet now known as the Voultron. 

From the chalk he got the flint nuclei which he split up into 
flakes with the aid of heavy hammer stones of quartz. These flakes 
were converted into blades and points and other cutting or scraping 
implements by a more delicate technique of percussion which cleverly 
shaped the outlines of the tool or weapon. The fragile edges, sharp 
as a razor at first, were easily dulled. Splinters of bone were then 
used to remove by pressure small flakes so as to restore the cutting 
edge. These bits of bone are extremely numerous in the station, but 
their use was not recognized until it was determined by Dr. Martin 
in 1905. 

Axes or tomahawks seem to have been fitted with flint heads 
trimmed on both faces, and long flint points, with bases apparently 
flaked thin for hafting, must have been among the weapons of the 
chase. Stones which were certainly intentionally rounded, sometimes 
into perfect spheres, were evidently used as projectiles, thrmvn 
perhaps by means of slings. 

Whatever wocxlcn implements they used have of course disap- 
peared. But blocks consisting of the phalanges of the horse and of 
the lower extremity of the humerus of the ox, which show well defined 
patches of intercrossing cuts in the bone, are evidence of the employ- 
ment of pointed weapons of wood. Placed on the ground, these 
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blocks probably received these impressions from the cutting edge of 
the flint blade which trimmed to a point the end of the stick resting 
on the block. 

Their weapons must have been used chiefly in the chase of the 
animals which supplied the IMousterians with food and for defence 
against the savage beasts which attacked man in his shelters or in 
the open. A great cat and the cave bear were no doubt their most 
formidable enemies. There is no evidence that the men of this period 
turned their weapons against each other. In the Aluseum of Natural 
History at Toulouse there is to be seen a human vertebra pierced by 
a flint arrow or lance head which still remains in the wound. But 
this striking relic of ancient human feuds is from the neighbourhood 
of a grotto in Ariege, that of Montfort, an Azilian station, and 
therefore of much later date, at the close of the palseolithic. 

On the other hand Dr. Martin has foiind at La Quina equally 
direct evidence, if such were needed apart from the innumerable 
traces of human manipulation of the bones of animals in the station, 
of the use by the IMousterians of flint weapons in the chase in the form 
of a flint point embedded in one of the bones of the foot of an ox. 
Two species of these beasts, one probably a bison, the other an ox 
of enormous size, together with the reindeer and the horse were the 
principal objects of the chase, for the bony remains of these animals 
are extremely abundant in the station. The mammoth, being a 
more difficult quarry, has left fewer traces there. 

Captures were evidently made near the settlements, since all 
parts of the skeletons of these animals are forind in the debris. This 
would not be the case if the animals were killed at a distance; for 
then the carcases would have had to be cut up on the spot and carried 
piecemeal to the shelters, the parts useless for food or other purposes 
being left behind. It would have been impossible for these extremely 
primitive hunters to convey the carcase of a mammoth or of an ox 
nearly the size of an elephant for any distance. Probably the chase 
was of the nature of a drive and was contrived so as to end in some 
sort of cul de sac, natural or artificial, at the settlement. 

Dr. klartin’s admirably methodic and painstaking examination 
of the bony dejecta of the station reveals with astonishing clearness 
the manner in which these ancient hunters dealt with their quarry. 
It is shown from the nature and position of the cuts made by the 
stone implements on the bones near the principal articulations of the 
head and limbs how they dismembered the animals, probably to 
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share the meat among the members of the hunting party ; from marks 
on the inner face of the ribs and vertebrse how the carcases were 
eviscerated; from cuts made at the base of horns or antlers, along the 
sternum, and at the extremities of the limbs, how the skin was 
carefully removed, presumably to be converted into such rude clothing 
as they could contrive to protect them from the cold. 

If the men of La Quina commonly ate their meat raw, it seems 
certain from the not very numerous remains of calcined bones that 
they were not ignorant of the art of cooking. The accusation of 
cannibalism which has been brought against these forerunners of 
modern man is not borne out by evidence of manipulation, like that 
to which the bones of animals was subjected, on any of the skeletal 
remains of twenty individuals of Alousterian age found at La Quina. 
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A BALUBA CHIEFTAIN'S STAFF 

By H. U. Hall 

I N the last number of the IMusfx'M Journal there appeared 
among several other objects from the Southern Congo two fine 
examples of wood sculpture from the Urua region. The staff 
pictured here in Figs. 39 and 40 was obtained from IMr. Emil 
Torday, the Belgian explorer, in 1913, and described by him as a 
Baluba chieftain’s staff. From its resemblances of detail to these 
figures it appears to be an example of eastern Baluba craftsmanship. 
Baluba tribes are spread across the whole southern Congo region as 
far west as the Kwango River; and it is thought that the Urua 
region, where the Barua are in contact with the eastern Baluba, 
whom they regard as kinsfolk, was the first Congo home of this 
vigorous Bantu stock. 

It is in the coiffure and the cicatrization marks of the small 
female figure which forms the upper part of the head of the staff 
that the features which these three objects have in common are most 
evident. 

First as to the coiffure. As in the larger figures, this consists of 
two main portions, a band running across the middle of the head from 
ear to ear, and a chignon covering the back of the head. The former 
is evidently something of the nature of the semicircle of finely plaited 
hair referred to by Stanley' in describing the hairdressing of the 
Waguha. It forms the frontal border of the whole structure, and 
occupies the same position in all three figures, though the manner 
of presenting the plaiting of the hair — if the representation of hair 
is intended — is in no two cases quite the same. In the figure before 
us (Fig. 40b), the band is composed of a series of closely set short 
ridges diminishing in length towards the crown of the head, while 
in the other two examples the texture of the band is indicated by 
lightly incised lines crossing each other at right angles and by a her- 
ringbone device respectively.’ In the latter instance a low ridge 
runs along the whole length of the band on each edge, indicating 
possibly that the band is formed not of hair but of some extraneous 
material. Judging from the prominence of the band in Fig. 40b 

* Quoted by Hein, Holztiguren der Wahuga, p. 16, Supplement to VoL IX of Internationales 
Archiv fur Ethnographic. 

^ Museum Journal, Vol. XIV, Xo.2. 
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and the importance given to the individual ridges, it is possible 
that something of the kind is intended here also. Cameronh in his 
description of the Waguha coiffure quoted in part in the number of 
the Museum Journal already referred to, notes that “the edges are 
ornamented with cowries, beads, and other things.” 

The chignon differs in no important respect from that of the 
figures already published. The concavity of the posterior surface 
of the pad which forms the foundation for the distinctive cross of 
hair is less marked and the pointed lobes into which the circum- 
ference of the pad is divided in the case of the Urua figurines, giving 
it something of the appearance of the cal>"x of a flower, are here 
absent. This is probably due to the difficulties of the woodcarver 
in dealing with surfaces of much smaller dimensions, though it 
may be a matter of slight differences in the fashion. There is no 
undercutting of the cruciform ornament here, while in one of the 
Urua figures this undercutting is strongly marked and in the other 
is carried so far that the extremities only of the cross rest upon the 
circumference of the pad, which is quite cuplike in form. The 
ingenious manner in which the negro, especially in the Congo and the 
west in general, takes advantage of and enhances by the applica- 
tion of clay and grease, the sculptural possibilities of his woollike 
hair is nowhere better exemplified than in these remarkable Barua- 
Baluba headdresses. 

The raised design on the body of the staff figure is intended 
to represent the cicatrization or decoration of the skin with 
raised scars which is so common in Africa. It is much simpler 
in this case than in that of the Urua stool, but the same chief 
elements are present. On the back, at about the waist line are 
two deeply notched projections. These are usually found upon 
similar carved figures from this region. Towards the front of the 
body a chevron with a notched surface like that of the head band 
is placed at each side of the prominent navel with the opening for- 
ward so that the two form a frame for this natural feature which is 
the centre of the whole decorative scheme. Three closely set 
rhombs each composed of three ridges cut nearly at right angles to 
those of its neighbour follow the outline of each of the chevrons, 
thus forming themselves a similar figure with the angular point in 
a line with the middle of the knob at each side of the back. The end 
of the breastbone is marked by another large raised scar, while the 

' Journal of the Anthropological Institute, VI, p. 169, 
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gap between the upper ends of the two main chevrons is closed by 
an arc in the same technique as the latter and the head band. The 
similar gap below is closed by a double horizontal ridge on the lower 
abdomen, thus completing the frame which encloses the central 
conical prominence of the middle of the body. 

An examination of the Uma stool shows a somewhat different 
arrangement of the same elements, except for the bounding arc 
above, though the function as a frame of the — in this case, four — 
lateral chevrons is obscured by the introduction of other elements. 
The less prominent umbilicus is placed lower and its importance is 
further diminished by the addition of a vertical row of buttons 
immediately above it bisecting the area enclosed by the chevrons 
and taking its place as the centre of interest enclosed by the frame. 
Though it serves itself to close the frame below, the two horizontal 
ridges lower down are retained. Their function is still further 
obscured by the addition of two other horizontal pairs, one on each 
side, above. The spaces unoccupied by the main lines of the design, 
in fact the greater part of the trunk to the region of the two pro- 
jections on the back, which exactly correspond to those of the staff 
figure, are filled in with a basket weave device of precisely the same 
nature, though not disposed with the same uniform regularity, as 
that -which covers the fiat spaces of the shaft and head of the staff 
(Figs. 39 and 40a). 

This decoration may be regarded, as to the impression it makes 
upon the eye, either as composed of rhombs or crosses of four or five 
elements respectively, each element constituted by a group of short 
ridges at right angles to those of the adjacent group, and each of 
these groups itself forming a small rhomb or diamond. Three of 
these small elements — three fifths of the cross or three fourths of the 
large rhomb — have been picked out of the basketwork decoration 
of the lower portion of the staff head and applied to the chevrons 
of the scar decoration of the small figure surmounting it; i. e., the 
same basketwork motive has been employed as decorative filling in 
the case of both the staff and the stool. A section of one of the 
large rhombs (the right half of a square inscribed in it) has been 
used to fill the space between the legs of the figure on the staff 
head. 

The herringbone ornament which is used for the part of the 
staff adjacent to the seated figure is another point of resemblance in 
these two objects. It has been noted already as found on the head- 
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band of the woman of the stool; it forms also a decorative band 
about the base of the pedestal and along the rim of the seat. 

Commonly in Africa the staff is the symbol of authority 
of the chief, the sceptre of the negro potentate, whether chief of a 
tribe or headman of a village. But, apart from the evidence already 
afforded by the comparison of this staff with the stool and the bowl 
bearer, its eastern origin is also testified to by its evidently very close 
kinship to a staff pictured in Sir Harry Johnston’s study of the 
Belgian Congo. ^ The latter was the official staff of the chief of 
Bulu ( ? Buli) on the Lualaba-Congo, and was obtained by Captain 
S. L. Hinde who accompanied Baron Dhanis on the Belgian expedition 
which closed the Arab war in the east of the Congo State. The 
staff is then from Barua territory. 

It consists of a slender rounded shaft passing across a flat, wide 
lower portion and terminating above in a flat triangular head, widen- 
ing upwards. Both the flattened portions are decorated with pre- 
cisely the same basketwork design as the Baluba staff. The lower 
flat part of the latter, shaped like two conjoined lozenges, is com- 
pressed in Captain Hinde’s staff into a single flat area with a pear- 
shaped outline, which is pierced in its wider upper portion in exactly 
the same manner as Fig. 39. The principal difference between the 
Buli example and that shown here is that there is no figure sur- 
mounting the triangular head of the former; instead, a human 
head, the details of which are unfortunately almost indistinguishable 
in the engraving, is carved in the round at the junction of the tri- 
angular upper section of the staff with its shaft. 

This staff apparently terminates below in a spike let into the 
bottom of the shaft, where the wood, pierced vertically for the 
reception of the spike, is reenforced by a strip of iron wound spirally 
about its extremity. The not very clear evidence for such an arrange- 
ment in the picture of the staff is supported by an examination of 
the Baluba example (Fig. 39). Here the spike has disappeared, 
leaving empty a cone-shaped hollow in the lower end which was 
obviouslv made for the reception of one, since this extremity of the 
shaft is reenforced with an iron spiral, though this has not served 
to counteract the widening of the hole caused by the shrinking of 
the wood. As a conseciucnce the spike has dropped out and been lost. 

This reenforcing device is common enough in Africa in the case 
of spear shafts fitted with tanged heads or butt spikes and its cm- 

‘ George Grenfell and the Congo, II, p. 701. In the illustration the staff has been inverted. 
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ployment has been extended for purely ornamental purposes to the 
solid portion of shafts including those whose metal parts are socketed. 
The conjunction of the metal spiral with the hollowed end of the 
shaft of the staff leaves no room for doubt as to the practical 
purpose of the combination in this instance. 

The staff recalls in various respects an object figured only in 
part but described at some length by W. Hein in the article pre- 
viously referred to.^ The resemblances include a seated female 
figure with the distinctive headdress, the decoration of the upper 
part of the staff, which in this case is not a plane surfaced triangle 
but an inverted cone, and the slender shaft terminating in a spike. 
This object was employed, according to the collector, who received 
his information from the Arabs at Tabora from whom he acquired 
the specimens figured and described by Hein, as a daua or fetish 
implanted by means of its spike in the ground outside of a hut. 
The authority for the statement is of no great weight, as the author 
admits. Cameron figures a similar object and calls it a walking- 
stick.- Perhaps both were partly right. The chief’s staff, or walking- 
stick, as a symbol of authority in other parts of the southern Congo 
lent some of the chief’s authority and sacrosanctitude to the chief’s 
envoy to whom it was temporarily entrusted and may perhaps be 
thus in some degree fetish. Set up outside his dwelling — these 
staves were evidently contrived to stand alone — it might serve as 
a symbol of the chief’s power as formidable as a fetish to his subjects 
and often as effectively sinister in fact as a fetish was believed to be. 
In countries under Baluba influence the great chiefs had a sacred 
or semisacred character. 

The posture of the figure which surmounts the Baluba staff, 
seated and with feet hanging clear of the ground, has some analogv 
with that of the female figure published by Hein. The latter is 
seated on a man’s shoulders with her feet hanging down over the 
front of his body. Persons of chiefly rank were thus carried when 
they went abroad, at any rate on ceremonious occasions, in Urua 
and other parts of the southern Congo. The position of the arms of 
the woman figured here is that of the female figure forming the 
chief ornament of a class of objects from this eastern region 
described bv Cameron and Thomson'* as bow stands. One of these 


^ P. 1 7 and pi. II. 

* Hein, p. 18. 

’ Hein, p. 15 and pi. II. 
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objects is figured by Sir Harry Johnston in the book previously 
quoted J and is there stated to be the staff of office of a Baluba chief 
in the northern Katanga country, and to be the property of Air. 
Torday. This is a part of the region we have been considering, 
and the collector’s name is another clue to the location of the Baluba 
group from whom the staff pictured here was obtained by Air. Tor- 
day. The three pronged “staff of office” has the familiar basket- 
weave decoration, and the general character, as well as the disposi- 
tion of the cicatrized ornament on the body of the woman, so far as 
it can be made out, is quite similar to that shown in Figs. 39 and 40. 
The headdress is not shown, but there is no reason to suppose that it 
differs from that which is peculiar to a whole group of objects exem- 
plifying a well defined and unmistakable style. 

1 Vol. II, p. 69S. 
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DARIUS AND THE PSEUDO SMERDIS 

A Green Jade Relief. CBS. 14543 
By Leon Legrain 

W HILE Cambyses led the Persian Army in Egypt, he was 
frightened by an obscure oracle at Buto, and sent back one 
of his officers to murder secretly his own brother Smerdis, 
whom he feared as a competitor. But who can avoid his destiny 
and escape the will of the gods? Another Smerdis was found, the 
mage Gaumata, who was placed at the head of the government in 
Suse while the king was at war. The secret murder served his pur- 
pose. None outside of Cambyses and his devoted officer suspected 
it. On the 11th of ^larch, 522 b. c.. in the fortress of PishijauwM^, 
in the mountains of Arakadrish, the mage boldly proclaimed him- 
self the true Smerdis, son of Cyrus, thinking in his own mind: “They 
shall not know that I am not Smerdis ” — la itmassanii ska la Barzia 
anakii. He sent messengers to convey the good tidings all over the 
empire. Persia. Media, and the other provinces left Cambyses and 
followed him. He had cleverly exempted them of all taxes and 
military duty for three years. 

The news reached Cambyses while with his army at Ecbatane 
in Syria. He was not long finding out the artifice of the mage and 
decided to hurry on his way to Suse to unmask him. But in mounting 
his horse he wounded himself in the thigh with his scimitar and 
died within twenty davs from an infection that followed. Before 
dying he entreated the noble Persians, in the name of the gods, 
protectors of the royalty, and specially the Achacmcnides here present, 
not to suffer the empire to fall into the hands of the Medes. 

After the death r)f Cambyses, Smerdis the mage reigned peace- 
fully during the seven months remaining to finish the eighth year 
of the reign of his predecessor. Nobody among the Persians and 
the Aledes dared seize the njyal power from his hands. But finally 
the wit of a woman and the stern determination of seven noble 
Persians proved too much for him. The woman, Phedymy, daughter 
of the noble Otanes and wife of the late Cambyses, now a wife of the 
mage, ascertained during the night that the pseudo Smerdis had his 
ears cut, a sure sign that he was not the son of Cyrus, but the mage 
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to whom this punishment had been inflicted in the past for some 
crime. Darius at the head of the conjurators did the rest. 

“On the 10th Bagajadish — Sept. 29th 522 B. c. — I killed Gau- 
mata the mage and his chief followers. There is a castle named 
Sikajauwatish in the country of Nisaja in Aledia. There I killed 
him and seized the royal power by the will of Ahuramazda.” 

The killing of Gaumata was followed by a wholesale murdering 
of the mages. The day was called Alagophonia after the murder, 
and was celebrated every year with great solemnity by the Persians. 
“I restored” — so speaks Darius — “the royalty that had been taken 
from our race and brought back ever^dhing as it was before. I 
built anew the temples which the mage Gaumata had destroyed.” 
The month of October 522 — the month of ‘^Alarkazana, in the Elamite 
language — marked the beginning of the new order. 



Darius and his Minister? 

Tade Relief in the Museum Collections. 

Fiu. 41. 

The details of this wonderful history have been preserved by 
the Greek Herodotus, and engraved in three languages and in cunei- 
form writings on the famous rock of Bisutun or Behistun. 

In the Alaxwell Sommerville Collections in the University 
Aluseum, there is a curious monument which has probably a close 
connection with the history of the triumph of Darius over Gaumata. 
It is a low relief on a beautiful piece of green jade stone, of almond 
form, measuring 49 x 40 mm., and 6 mm. thick, with tapering 
edges, as if to be set in the metal mounting of a ring or more likely 
of a crown. 

The relief shows a scene of purely Persian inspiration. The 
king and his minister are squatted or kneeling on a platform, on 
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either side of a square stone, a memorial. The king, distinguished 
from his minister by his crown, raises a finger on high in the natural 
attitude of an orator. He is the speaker in whatever dialogue is 
being exchanged between the two, for the extended hands of the 
minister also picture a lively conversation. Both have decidely Arian 
features, with high brows, straight noses and pointed beards. Both 
wear necklaces, perhaps bracelets, and long ceremonial robes. 

Seven lines of cuneiform inscription purport to make clear the 
meaning of the scene, or to record the words of the king in the 
memorable circumstance that caused the gem to be cut. The lan- 
guage used is probably the Babylonian, and several cuneiform signs 
or ideograms not found in the Elamite columns of Darius inscrip- 
tions, but purely Babylonian, make it almost certain. There is a 
certain clumsiness about the engraving, very different from the 
polished perfection of the relief. The inscription may be a later 
addition, scratched by an unsteady hand on the brittle surface of 
the jade stone. The text betrays an Elamite inspiration. It begins 
apparently with an invocation of the god '^Mar-gar-za, or ^Mar- 
sha-za. strangely akin to the god '^Markazana, the patron god of 
the month of October in the Elamite language, the month in which 
Darius restored the royalty and built anew the destroyed temples. 

Three lines of inscriptions are above the hands of the king and 
seem to record his words. Two are on the square stone and prob- 
ably identify it. The two last are on the platform below. The 
following is only a tentative translation of it. 

Perhaps the stone cut by order of the king was preserved in the 
treasury of the temple of Susa, as a memorial of the triumph over 
the mage, and the restoration of the order in Persia at the hands 
of the Achcmcnidcs, in the month of Markazana. The temples 
were rebuilt, and the stone marked forever the overthrow of the 
false Barzia, the pseudo Smerdis. 

CBS. 14543 

"‘ntar-^ar-za iMaiyarza 

ti-nia-si-nit{ ^zi) has made known 

ina E-lamiJ) in Elam? 


31 lAff 
"-It "y 


ZA anicl Bar- stone of the 

zi{f}-a{f) Persians? (Smerdis?) 




libhi kisalli ippitsa 
ilia Par-za-a{f) 


in the middle of the platform built 
in Persia? 


^ ^ A 



THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE KINGS OF 

AGADE 


The AIissing Fragment of the Nippur Tablet. CBS. 13972 

ABOUT B. c. 2600, a scribe of the temple of Enlil at Nippur who 
had the training of an historian, compiled on a large 28 column 
tablet, the inscriptions on the stelae, on the statues and their 
pedestals, and on other votive monuments erected by the kings of 
Agade in the courts of the temple to the glory of Enlil, and in 
memory of their own victorious campaigns from the upper to the 
lower sea, from the Persian Gulf to the mountains of Asia klinor. 

This precious tablet of unbaked clay, that we fain wish had 
been preserved in its entirety, was excavated by the third Nippur 
Expedition, about 1894. The main portion was published^ by A. 
Poebel in 1914. The large fragment now recovered is a welcome 
addition to the text that treasures for us the records of 45 cen- 
turies ago. It is a portion of the Columns 3 to 26 of Poebel’s text, 
to which it is linked very exactly by a few lines of the Columns 4 
and 25. 

The most important and far reaching information concerns 
Sargon of Agade, the founder of the empire that extended from the 
upper to the lower sea. Sargon has alwaj’S been a popular and 
leading figure of Babylonian and Assyrian history. The gods gave 
him power and he extended his rule over countries never subject 
to any of his ancestors. The kings and the ishakkus of the North 
and of the South stood as servants before him. His empire was a 
new feature in the land. Its limits were Elam and the Persian 
Gulf in the South; the Lebanon, the range of the Taurus, the Hittite 
land in the Northwest. In modem language Sargon controlled 
the main trading road that linked Asia Alinor to the Indian Ocean, 
he was the master of a Bagdad line, which followed not the Tigris 
but the Euphrates. 

His first drive South across the Sumerian land cleared his access 
to the sea. He not only defeated the king of I'mk, Lugalzaggisi, and 
led him as a prisoner through the gate of Enlil, but after a hard 

* The text in A. Poerel, P.B.S. Vol. V, Xo. 34; the transeription, translation and com- 
mentary by the same, in P.B.S. Vol. IV, pp. 173-242. 
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and rene^ved fight, forced the other cities, Ur, Lagash, Umma, and 
Adah to surrender. Their walls were destroyed. They ceased to 
be a barrier or a menace. Agade became the head harbour. The 
boats of Alagan, Meluhha and Dilmun lined the quays in front of 
the city. These old geographical names cover the coasts and coun- 
tries of Arabia, Ethiopia, and the isles of Bahrein, and prove the 
importance of the traffic by sea toward Egypt and India. Agade 
succeeded and replaced the ancient Eridu, probably the most primi- 
tive station connecting Sumer with Predynastic Egypt. Sargon’s 
campaign was thoroughly successful and he could wash his weapons 
in the sea. He gave honour to Enlil, the master of the Sumerian 
land, erected monuments to him, and had them engraved with an 
inscription on record in the temple of Nippur. The neighbouring 
countries. Elam and Alari, which is perhaps the later land of Ashur, 
made obeisance. 

Sargon’s campaign toward the Northwest along the Euphrates 
is still more interesting. Here he was to reach the countries of 
Alari, larmuti, Ibla, as far as the cedar forest and the silver moun- 
tain. probably the Lebanon and the Taurus, a country of fine timber 
and rich mining, the upper land, and the upper sea. But the honour 
of the campaign goes this time not to the Southern Sumerian god 
Enlil. but to a strange new god Dagan, master of the northern 
country along the Euphrates, and of a new race, the Amorites. In 
his own city of Dudiili — or Tutuli, in the Akkadian text — Sargon 
worships and bends his head unto him, as to the acknowledged lord 
of ]\Iesop(.)tamia from Sippar to Biredjik. 

The location of Tutuli along the river is of great historical 
import. The shrine of Dagan marks one of the early centres of 
culture of the Amorites. While the preci.se site is not yet known, 
it might he tempting to identify it with the land and city of Hana, 
south of the Haboras at Tell Tshar near Salhije. 

Several monuments and tablets have been discovered at Tirqa 
and Tell Tshar, which throw an interesting light on the historv of 
Hana and the cult of Dagan. A temple was erected here to Dagan 
by the Assyrian king Shamshi-Adad. On a contract tablet from 
Hana, the parties take the oath in the name of Shamash, of Dagan, 
and of a third indigenous god Idur-me-ir. The tablet is dated in 
the year when Isharlim son of Ibi-Marduk built the gate of the 
palace in the city of Kashdah. There was a king of Hana, son of 
Ilushaba, whose name Tukulti-mc-ir, means, Me-ir is my protection. 
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and strangely resembles the god Idtir-me-ir invoked with Dagan on 
the contract tablet. Has this god anything in common with the 
thunder god Immer or Adad, thus establishing a close relationship 
between Sumer and Amurru? In any case the Euphrates was 
evidently the line of communication that would unite the two coun- 
tries. Tablets and monuments date from the Cassites. Before 
them the retiring Hittite after ruining the first Babylonian dynasty 
and plundering Babylon left in Hana the statues of klarduk and 
Sarpanit, so as to show the superiority of Dagan over the vanquished 
Babylonian gods. 

A striking confirmation of the importance of Dagan of Tutuli 
is supplied by the Prologue of the Code of Hammurabi. It is a well 
known fact that the king was an Amorite. Among his many titles 
of worshipper and protector of many gods and cities, he singles out 
Dagan as the particular patron of his race and family. In his name 
he rules over the countries along the banks of the Euphrates and in 
particular over the inhabitants of klera and Tutul. Tutul is the 
Ducluli, or Tutuli of Sargon, and Mera must be called after the god 
Idur-me-ir of the Hana text. 

Three centuries earlier, under the kings of the third Ur Dynasty, 
we find Duduli as a dependent and confederate city sending a body 
of atixiliary troops like Anshan and Nippur. There was a patesi of 
Duduli named Hunibar, and his troops under the command of 
Ishmeani return to DMfili. 

The cult of Dagan was not limited to Hana, but extended to 
neighbouring countries like Mari. larmuti and Ibla. Among the 
proper names on the Drehem tablets wc see a man of Ibla called 
Hi 'Dagan, Dagan is my god. Not only the kings of Isin, Idin- 
Dagan, Ishme-Dagan, mav have been I'jom Amorites, but many 
foreigners living in Babylonia would be called servant of the god 
Hani ; Ur' Ha-ni as a homage to the god of their original home. 
The god and country of Hani, as different from Hana, have been 
located in Hittite land west of the Euphrates between Antioch and 
Carchemish. A seal cylinder in the British kluseum^ has preserved 
a representation f)f a war god armed with a sheaf of nine clubs and 
a scimitar, and stepping on a prostrate enemy. All details of beard, 
hair, headdress, and tunic betray Hittite influence. The seal be- 
longed to Ha-a-ni-lu-u, son of Hunubim, servant of Agabaraz. The 


' \V. H. Ward, Seal Cyl. Xo. 445, 446. 
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god is attended by two minor servants or deities armed with the 
curved scimitar, while a bareheaded worshipper or priest with pail 
and cone stands on a two stepped altar or platform ready to pour 
the libation. The cult of Hani, or Dagan, copied closely the Baby- 
lonian rites. 

The same foreign Amorite origin and influence ma}'’ be traced 
in the proper names of Libanuk shabash patesi of IMarharshi — 
Alar'ash? — and of Gimil-Ishhara of INlari, along the military and 
commercial road that led toward North Syria and Cappadocia. The 
Sumero-Akkadian colony which existed at Galashu or Ganish^ in 
Cappadocia in the days of Sargon, bears witness to the extension of 
the cult of Dagal or Dagan, and to the spirit of enterprise of the 
ancient merchants. 

Other names of rulers and cities, and details of campaigns and 
of votive offerings will be found in the recovered text of the missing 
fragment, which fortunately is connected with and completes the 
main portion published by A. Poebel. 
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before 

kalani-iiia-ka-su 

Air 

Sarru-kin 

(it)}-lali-gi-es 

KALAM-MA>^^ 

king 


i-za-z-it-iii 

of the land. 

The lower part, in PBS. IV, p. 11 

X. 

Col. 5. 

Col. 6. 

About 4 lines missing' 


[sar-iini-Gl] 

sar-rii-GI 

Sarru-kin 

[Iitgal] 

scir 

king 


kis[i] 

of Kis 

[34 . . .] m 

34 KAS-x 

won 

[tihi-]KAR )ie-st 

LAMA-Kl'R-ar 

34 battles. 

bdd-bi 

bAd-bAd 

he destroyed 

ni-giil-gid 

iX)I-GUL-GUL 

the walls 

zag a-ab-ba- 

a-ti-ma pii-ti 

as far as the front 

ka-sii 

ti-a-am-tim 

of the sea. 

md me-luh-ha’^^ 

md mc-luh-ha 

The ships of Meluliha 

md 7iid-gdn^^ 

md md-gdiA' 

the ships of Magan 

md ni-tuk^'‘ 

md dilmiiiA‘ 

the ships of Dilmun 

kdr ag-gi-d(A‘ 

in ga-ri-im 

he collected. 

-ka 

mahar a-ga-dc^‘ 

unto the quay 

(n)i kesda 

tts-kn-li 

in front of Agade 

sar-um-GI 

sar-rn-GI 

Sarru-kin 

lugal 

sarru 

the king 

du-drt-lA‘ a 

in ln-tn-lR‘ 

in Tutuli 

'^da-gdn-ra 

a-iia 

unto 

ki-a-mii-na-za 

'‘da-gdn 

Dagan 

KA(-\-f))}m . . . 

iis-ga-t'ii 

he wc.irshipped 

kalam igi-niin 

.gi- si 

.... and 

mii-na-si 

ma-dam 

he gave unto him 


a-li-dam 

the upper land. 


i-'‘‘”'ti-sum 

klari 

larmuti 

The lower part 

in PBS. IV, p 177 

Col. 7. 

and Ibla 
as far as 
the cedar forest 
and the silver 
mountains. 

It 

and 


50 I SAG 

50 isakku 


it 

and 
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sarrani 

sii-nia 

SU-DU-A 

it 

in na-giir-za-am^'- 

KAS-x 

is-ni-a-nia 

is-gu-na-ma 

LAM-{-KUR-ar 

it 

in un^’’ 
i-ni 

ig-sa-ma 
di-da-ah- 
hif za-ma 
da-n'a-ar 
it 

itb-ine^^ 
in KAS-x 
LAM+KUR-ar 
it 

URU^^ 

SAG-GIS-RA 

it 

Ia-BUR-SIR>^^ 
in KAS-x 
it 

gis TUKUL-gi-su 
in ti-a-am-tim 
[X]I-LAH 

The lower 

It 

lugal-zag-gi-si 

sdr 

itriik’''' 

in KAS-x 

SU-Dt-A 

in SI-GAR-KE-RU 

a-na KA 

''cn-lil 

li-rit-iis 

sar-rii-GI 

mr 

a-ga-dA'- 
in KAS-x 


kings 

his hand then 

captured 

and 

with Nagurzam 
he battled 
he repeated it 
and insisted 
and vanquished 
and 
in Ur 

he returned 
and seized it 
and had it 
in his power 
for ever 
and 
Umma 
in a battle 
he vanquished 
and 

he smote 
the city 
and 

with LagaS 
he battled 
and 

he washed 
his weapons 
in the sea 
in PBS. IV, p. 179. 

Col. 8. 

and 

with Lugalzaggisi 

king 

of Uruk 

he battled, 

he captured him, 

in fetters 

through the gate 

of Enlil 

he led him 

Sarru-kin 

king 

of Agade 
battled 


part 
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with Ur 

LAM+KUR-ar 

he vanqui-'hed 

ii 

and 

URL'^-‘ 

he smote 

SAG-GIS-RA 

the city 

ii 

and 

BAD-su 

destroyed 

]I-G L A-U L B 

his wall. 

The lower jiart in PBS. IV, p. 180. 


Col. 9. 


and from 

[ti-a-ani]-tiin 

the lower 

[sa-bil]-ti)n 

sea 

[mar]c^ 

the citizens? 

a-ga-dA‘‘ 

of Agade 

IS AG gu-a-tiiii 

the isakku of . 

u-ga III 

Uga the man 

)na-r'G‘' 

of Mari 

u ELAyR' 

and of Elam 

mah-ri-is 

stand 

sar-ru-Gl 

before 

sdr 

Sarru-kin 

KALAM-MA^^ 

king 

i-za-zit-ni 

of the land 

sar-nt-GI 

Sarru-kin 

sdr 

king 

KALAM-MA^^' 

of the land. 


restored 

[a]-sa-r'i-sii 

Kis 

i-iii 

in its i)lace 

u 

and 

rRG‘-‘ LAM A- KG R 

the destroyed city 

ii-di-hi-sti-ni 

he [lossCssed again 

[.la] UGIJ 

whoever 

lsii]-a 

shall destroy 

I'l-sa-za-kii-tii 

this inscri[)ti(m . , 

The lower jiart in PBS. IV, p. 181. 


Col. 10. 

[ Vni 

. . . which 

'Aii-lil 

Enlil 

IJI-KGIJ-sti 

his judge 

i-ti-nii-ma 

gave unto him 

it 

and 

itriik^’’ 

he smote 
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SAG-GIS-RA 


Uruk 

6 lines missino;. 


[ kitr?-]ni 

it nibriA‘ 
a-jta 

u-li-il 

sar-nt-GI 

sar 

KALAM-MA^' 
SU '^en-lil 
ma-hi-ra 
la i-ti-nii-sum 


. . Aratta? 
and Xippur 
unto 
Enlil 

he prayed 
unto Sarru-kin 
king 

of the land 
the hand of Enlil 
has given 
no adversarv 


The lower part in PBS. IV p. 183. 
Col. 11. 


uruk [*"'] 

Uruk 

[ ] 

[ ^ ] 

about 6 lines missing 

[50 IS]AG 

50 isakku 

h 

and 

sarratii 

kings 

si'i-ma 

his hand then 

SU-DC-A 

captured. 

sa DUB sii-a 

Whoever shall destroy 

it-sa-:a-ku 

this inscription 


may Enlil 

ii 

and 

‘^Saiiias 

Samas 

SUlJUS-sn 

tear out 

li-zii-ha 

his foundation 

11 

and 

SE-XUMUX-sn 

destroy 

li-U-gii-da 

his seed 

ma-ma-na 

whoever 

DUE 

shall hide 

stt-a 

this 

[uj-a-lja-nt 

statue 


Lower jjart in PBS. IV, p. 184. 


Col. 12. 


[ELAM\f=^ 


of Elam 
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It 

and 

ba-ra-ah-s'i^'- 

of Barahsi 

zag-niah fa giib-ba 

Standing in front of the 

iiig-diin 

Tribute? 

URU+A>^‘ 

of L"ru+a 


Sanamsimutam 

I SAG 

isakku 

ELAM^' 

of Elam 

lii-iih-is-iliim 

Luhisilum 

»idr hi-si-ib-ra-si-nt 

son of Hisibrasini 

sdr 

king 

ELA^E‘ 

of Elam 

nig-diin 

Tribute 

sa-li-a-niii^’' 

of Saliamu 

nig-diin 

Tribute 

kdr-ne-[ncff^ 

of Kamene 

iil-[ ] 

Ul. . . 

sakanak 

sakanakku 

ba-ra-ah-s][^‘] 

of Barahsi 


Lower part in PBS. IV, p. 186. 


Col. 13. 


da-an 

the judge? 

^en-lil 

. . . Enlil 

lUgal-lim 

subjected it? 

nia-ma-na 

None 

ba-iii-sii 

of his ancestors 

it-la 

ever 

ii-ba-al 

ruled it. 

ti-a-am-dam 

The upper 

a-li-dam 

and the lower 

ii sa-bil-dam 

sea 

i-ti-sian 

he gave unto him 

sar-ru-GI 

Sarru-kin 

sdr 

king 

kis\i] 

of KiS 


Lower part in PBS. IV, p. 187. 


Col. 14. 


»id [ ] 

in [ ] 

it [ ] 

us [ ] 
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sar-[rii-GI ] 

Sarru-kin 

sar 

king. 

4 lines missing 


the upper 

a-li-dam 

[ ] 

i-ti-siim 

he gave unto him 

ni? [ ] 

[ ] 

Col. 

15. 

The upper part in 

PBS. IV, p. 187. 


. . Enlil 

it-gal-[lim] 

subjected it 

ma-ma-na 

none 

ba-iii-sii 

of his ancestors 

it-la 

ever 

ii-ha-al 

ruled it. 

dll [ ] 

[ ] 

Col. 

16. 

The upper part in 

PBS. IV, p. 188. 

6- lit [ ] 

8 men 

3 anf sah [ ] 

3 . . . . 

71 gis-KU gis-erinf 

71 logs?. . 

hi-si-ib-ra-si-ri 

Hisibrasini 

sar 

king 

ELAM'^‘ 

of Elam 

EXGUR-RA -XE-XE-a-al-kn 

along the rivers 

SC hi-ba-a-ab-ri 

by the hands of Hibabri 

ib-ba-li 

he returns. 

sai g)-bi-an . . 

In the middle of . . . 

ki -gal-gal . . . 

on the pedestal . . . 


Unto Rimus 

sar 

king 

r 1 

of Kis 

L 1 

sar [ ] 

Enlil 

‘^cii-[lil] 

gave 


the royalty? 


The lower part in PBS. IV, p. 189. 
Col. 17. 

The upper part in PBS. IV, pp. 189-191. 
I\ALAM-[MA’^‘] the land 
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ka-:a-ln^‘ 

of Kazalu 

12051 GURUS-GURUS 

13051 men 

I'l-sa-atn-^i-it 

he cast down 

5862 Li'-^SU 

5862 prison e ’ 

SU-DC-A 

he captured 

it 

and 

a-sa-ri-id 

Asarid 

ISAG 

isakku 

ka-:a-l!t''‘ 

of Kazalu 

SU-DC-A 

he captured 

u 

and 

BAD-su 

his wall 

[X]I-GUL-GUL 

he destroyed 

iiaphar 54000 

a total of 54000. 

[ ] 16 GURGS-GURUS 

... 16 men 

[ ]si 

he . . . 

[ ] ti»i 


Col. 

18. 

The upper part in PBS. IV, pp. 191-192. 


may 


Enlil 

/ -C 

the lord 

L L". s5 c 

of this image 

ll 

and 

'^Santas 

Samas 

SUnUS-sit 

tear out 

li-zii-ha 

his foundation 

li 

and 

SE-XUMUX-su 

destroy 

li-il-gu-da 

his seed. 


the . . . 

i-ii-na-simi 

that he ga\'e unto him 

mah-ri-is 

stand 

\i-\tii-sn 

before 

[ ] CVB 

his eves. 

^al : i )ii-€' 

■'[ 1 



ib[ 


a-ta [ J 

Ata 

IS[AG ] 

the 


Col. 19. 

Thij upper irart in PBS. IV, pp. 192-193. 

[ f' 

[Si'-DC-]A 
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u 


1 \ra 

u 

[ ]-ni 

[ ] 

[ _ ]ni 

ii-sii-zi-an-nia 

he brought out 

a-iia 

and gave over, 

ga-ra-si-im 

to 

is-kitin 

destruction. 

sa DUB 

Who ever 

sit -a 

shall destroy 

ii-sa-:a-kii-tn 

this inscription 

'^cn-Ul 

may Enlil 

It 

and 

'’Santas 

Samas 

SUIIUS-sii 

tear out 

li-sii-lja 

his foundation 

it 

and 

[SE-XUMUX-su] 

destroy 

[li-il-gii-da] 

his seed. 

Col. 

20. 

The upper part in PBS. IV, pp. 193-194. 

LAM+KUR-ar 

he vanquished 

3000 ... lal 2 GURUS-UURU 

S 3000 . . . men 

it-sa-atn-ki-ti 

he cast down 

14580 lal 4LUXSU 

and 14576 prisoners 

SU-DC-A 

he captui'ed 

it 

and 

dttb-ki-gal-la 

Dubkigalla 

I SAG 

isakku 

adal8‘ 

of A dab 

SU-DU-A 

he captured 

It 

and 

Iitgal-ithtmgal 

Lugalusumgal 

IS AG 

isakku 

XIXXI-UXU’-' 

of Hallab 

SU-DC-A 

he captured 

It 

and 

URU’’ sit-iii 

he suKite 

SAG-GIS-[RA] 

their cities 


Col. 21. 

The Ujjpcr ])art in PBS. IV, jjp. 194-195. 
ii and 

sar ii the king and 
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75.-1 C 

the isakku 


of Der 

SU-DC-A 

he captured 

u 

and 

URU’^‘ 

he smote 

SAG-GIS-[RA] 

their cities 

ii 

and 

BAD-su-ni 

he destroyed 

(XG-GGL-GUL 

their walls 

11 

and 

in URU^‘ sit-iii 

he brought 

3600 GURUS-GURUS 

3600 men 

u-su-:i-am-}iia 

out of their cities 

a-na 

and gave them 

ga-ra-si-im 

over 

is-kiun 

to destruction. 

sa DUB 

\Vhoe^•er shall 

sii-a 

destroy 

it-sa-:a-kn-ni 

this inscription. 

Xn-Ul 

may Enli! 

it 

and 

'‘[satnas] 

Samas 


Col. 22. 

The upper ]jart in PBS. IV, pp. 195-197. 


ri-niu-us 

Rimus 

Sar 

king 

kisi i) 

of K.v 

in KAS-x 

in a battle 

[a-ha-al-]ga-mas 

vanquished 

sar 

Abalgamas 

ba-ra-aJj-s'U‘ 

king 

BAiM -\-Rk R~ar 

of Barahsi 

it 

and 

za-ha-rak'- 

Zahara 

It 

and 

ELA3B' 

Elam 

in da-ni 

in the fortress 

ha-ra-ah-sU' 

of Barahsi 

a-na 

had rallied 

KAS-x 

to 

ib-hii-rii-ni-ini-ma 

battle and 

LAM+KUR-ar 

he vanquished them 

it 17271 GURUS-GURUS 

and he cast down 

u-sa-am-gi-it 

17271 men 
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4216 LV+SU and he captured 

[SU-DU-A] 4216 prisoners 

Col. 23. 

The upper part in PBS. IV, pp. 197-198. 


[rt-)iiii-us] 

Rimus 

[i-ar ] 

king 

[A’zs]*-'‘ 

of Kis 

ELAM'^' 

subjected 

i-bc-al 

Elam 

‘‘cu-lil 

. . . Enlil 

ii-gal-lim 

subjected, . 

in sa-an-iim 

in the second 

sa-iii-is-tim 

year 

sa-ti 

after that 

'‘en-lil 

Enlil 

sar-ru?-dam 

gave unto him 

i-ti-nu-sum 

the royalty 

naphar 9624 GURUS-GURUS 

a total of 9624 men 

a-ti mi-gi-tini 

killed 

a-ti LU+SU 

as well as prisoners 

'^samas 

he devoted 

ii 

unto Santas 

za”'a-md 

and 

ti-md 

Zamama 

la zu-ra-tim 

in the day when 

lit 

he suppressed the rebellion 

Col. 24 


The upper part in PBS. 

IV, pp, 199-200. 


he gave? unto hint 

mah-ri-is 

before 

i-ni-sit 

his eyes 

[ ] GUB 

. . . placed. 

30 ina-iia 

30 manehs 

AZAG-GI 

of gold 

3600 ina-na 

3600 manehs 

URunr 

of coi)per 

6 ARAB-GEME 

6 male and female slaves 

ui-nii 

when 

ELA3E' 

Elam 

it 

and 

ba-ra-ah-sl''‘ 

Barahsi 

h .4 G-Gl S-RA -ni 

were smitten 

li-rii-a-am-nia 

he took along and 

[a]-na 

he presented 
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[a]-mii-rii 


unto 

Enlil. 


Col. 25. 

The upper part in PBS. IV, pp. 200-202. 
in [/v-45-.v] in a battle 

a-ba-a[l-ga]-)naS he vanquished 

[i'a]/- Abalgamas 

[ha-ra-ah-si''‘] king 

[LAdZ+ZvCii’-ar] of Barahsi 

The lower part in PBS. IV, p. 202. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania the sum ol. dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Aluseum. iHere, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop- 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu- 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of 525,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop- 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the iMuscum. 

There shall be five classes of Contributors designated as follows: 
Benefactors, whoshallhavecontributed the equivalent of 550, 000 

Associate Benefactors, “ “ " '' 25,000 

Patrojis, " ” " " 10,000 

Associate Patrons, " " " “ 5,000 

PeUoti's, “ “ " ■' 1,000 

There shall be four classes of iMembers designated as follows; 
Life Members, who shall contribute 5500 

Co}itribiiting Members, " " “ 100 annually 

3iistaini)ig Mcnibers, " “ 25 

Atnnial Mcnibers, " “ " 10 

Contributors and Members are entitled to the lollowing privi- 
leges: admission to the Museum at all retisonable times; invita- 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Alanagers at the Aluseum: 
invittilions and reserved scats for lectures; the IMusei’m Journal; 
copies of all guides and handl)ooks published by the Museum and 
free use of the Librarv. 
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BETHSHEAN 

Excavations of the University Museum Expedition. 1921-1923 
Bv Clarenxe S. Fisher 

N O traveller who ever visited Beisan failed to carry away a 
deep impression of its beautiful and majestic situation. 
Those who had an interest in history or archaeology realized 
to some extent its great strategic value in the constant struggle for 
the control of the great highway between the east and west, which 
passed through the Valley of Armageddon. Its identification as 
the Bethshean of the Old Testament and as the Scythopolis of the 
Hellenistic and Roman epochs has never been in question, but 
beyond the briefest mentions in our only available sources, there 
was no material on which to base any real estimate of its great 
antiquity, or the part it played in history. Alost visitors too. have 
given the place a bad name. Its people were said to be knaves 
and thieves, its climate most deadly and the heat insufferable. 
Enough indeed, to deter anyone from attempting more than a brief 
sojotirn on the spot. So Beisan remained for many years rather 
neglected and ignored. About fifty years ago. when there arose an 
enthusiastic interest in the history of the Holy Land, with a con- 
sequent demand for systematic research on its sites. Beisan had 
passed into the hands of the sultan Abdul Hamid as his private 
property. This effectually prevented the possibility of any effort 
being made to master its secrets by extensive excavations. Happily, 
after the war. the new mandatory government immediately eleclared 
all antiquity sites state domain and made them available for scien- 
tific investigation. 

As t(,) the above mentiemed physical tliscomforts. the expedition 
of the Lhiiversity Museum after three long seasons of work at 
Beisan has proved that the dangers could easily be guarded against. 
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and that it was quite practicable to carry on excavations during 
the heat of the summer, which is in fact the only season when 
digging can be done at all. For us the old difficulties, especially 
its private ownership, have turned out to be decided blessings. 
They kept the main site from occupation by houses or being used 
for a Moslem sacred tomb or cemetery, conditions which inter- 
fere with the full investigation of most historical sites in Palestine. 
True, portions of the hill have been the quarries for the stones used 
in the walls and streets of the modern town, but this has only par- 
tially destroyed the topmost stratum and left undamaged the more 
important ruins beneath. 

The excavation of the entire extent covered by the city in the 
Roman and Byzantine periods would be a formidable undertaking, 
and for the present our researches are confined to the mound called 
Tel el Husn and the cemetery extending along the northern bank 
of the Jaliid. The mound or tel not only represented the great 
acropolis of the later periods, but also comprised within its limits 
the whole of the walled area of the Canaanite city. From a test 
trench on the eastern side it was soon discovered that we had to 
deal with many superimposed strata, extending from an Arab settle- 
ment on the top, of about 800 a. d., down to a mud brick structure 
containing the characteristic ledge handled jars of the Early Bronze 
Age, at least 2000 n. c. At this point we had reached a depth of 
thirty-six feet with no sign of the rock. 

To trace satisfactorily the development of such a site, it is 
necessary to remove one by one the various strata, uncovering 
each as a whole, and after mapping the details of the rooms and 
their contents, proceed to remove it and reveal the stratum next 
below. In this manner we had by the end of the third season taken 
twenty to thirty feet off the height of the hill and uncovered eight 
distinct building periods, reaching a brick fortress dating from the 
reign of Seti I (1313-1292 b. u.). Going down through the floor 
of one of the chamljers of this building, another three feet disclosed 
the massive walls of a similar structure with a slightly different 
orientation. 

In an old well near the center, which was cleared to a depth 
of forty feet below the fortress floor, again without rock being 
reached, were visible the ends of a succession of mud brick and 
rubble walls. PTom this evidence we may reasonably conclude 
that the further exploration of Beisan will give us a fairly complete 
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sequence of strata dating back at least as early as 3000 B. c., and 
in all prn])ability fjeginning with the first neolithic settlement on 
the rockv eminence which formed the nuclens of the present great 
mass of (lefiris. 

The Egyptian fortress had a fairly regular plan, with groups 
(jf small chambers and long corridors surrounding open courts. 
The walls, which in some places still stood to a height of nearly 
ten feet, were built with large bricks of sun-dried clay 21 x 14x6 
inches in size. These were laid in mud mortar and the faces of the 
walls finished with a fine mixture of clay and lime. The floors had 
a thick coating of cement laid over a bed of rubble. From one 
corridcr, just north of what appeared to be the main court, a brick 
staircase led either to the roof or to an upper .stort’. The main 
entrance was near the northwest comer, and while here, unfortu- 
nately, the plan of the building had been cut to pieces by later 
foundations, the great sill was still in situ with portions of the two 
jambs, all of carefully dres.sed and fitted blocks of basalt which 
dovetailed into the brick masonry of the main walls on either side. 
The northern portion of the fortress was given over to store rooms, 
and in several of these tvere large quantities of fragments of pithoi 
for the storage of oils and grain. 

West of the main court was a hall in which were commemo- 
rative stelcC of vSeti I and Ramcscs II, together with a seated statue 
of Rameses III, all of local ba.salt. The stelae had fallen forward 
on their faces one across the other, but below them were their two 
bases in place. The statue was at the ea.st end of the hall nearlv 
opj.’osite the Seti .stela. During the first season another stela of 
Seti I had been found lying in the debris five feet above the floor 
of the fortress and seven feet to the .south of the new steke. This 
had evidently formed a part of the .same group, but had been 
removed and re-used as a door sill. Its rounded top, with most 
of the offering scene was mis.sing, and the text .so batllv worn that 
scarcely two thirds of it was legible. It gave the names of several 
of the local tribes whom fieti had overcome, probablv during the 
later campaigns of his reign. The new Seti stela had been erected 
in a shallow niche at the western end of the hall. Although broken 
in three pieces in its fidl, it was in perfect condition, with characters 
and reliefs deeply and clearly cut. The top panel .showed Seti as 
a young man wearing eaily the short skirt tmd the uraeus headdress, 
makhig a.n offering to Homs. The text, after long preliminary 
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formulae, gave a Ijrief description of a local campaign in the first 
year of Seti’s reign (1313 B. u.). One day a messenger came to 
him from the chief of Bethshean reciuesting aid against the “vile 
one" of Hamath, who had formed a league with the men of Pella, 
a city just acnass the J(_)rdan from Bethshean. Already they had 
shut up the chief of Rehob in his city, which lay a few miles to the 
south and was one of the "sister’’ cities of Bethshean. Seti, at the 
time of the receipt of this appeal had probably already reached 
IMegiddo in his first campaign into Palestine and Syria. Here at 
the western end of the Valley of Jezreel he was resting his forces 
before continuing his advance northwards into the land of the 
Hittites. Appreciating the opportunity which this local disturbance 
gave him, he at once put part of his army in motion, sending two 
divisions eastward down the valley. The division of Ra was sent 
to occupy Bethshean itself, and that of Amen to take active opera- 
tion against Hamath. At the same time the division of Sutekh 
was sent northwest into the southern foothills of the Lebanon to 
Yenriam. This last mr^vement, far out of the main action, may 
be explained by the necessity of making a demonstration against 
the Hittites while his main army was engaged eastward. The 
Egyptians had never yet come into conflict with the Hittites and 
Seti would scarce!}' leave his flank exposed to a sudden counter 
raid by an enem}' who well knew the object of his campaign. The 
Ptah division, if we assume that Seti had with him the same four 
divisions which later were cmpkn'cd by his son Rameses II in the 
battle of Kadesh, was not mentioned in our text, and probably 
remained Ijehind to hold Megiddo and the road to Egypt. The 
last line of the stela stated that the conflict was finished “in one 
day’’ with a complete victory for Seti. 

The name of Bethshean occurred twice in the text and its 
spelling established the fact that it is the city mentioned in the 
El Amarna correspondence. Further excavation therefore should 
reveal remains of its occupation by Thothmes HI, some 130 years 
earlier. During the weakening of Egypt’s foreign policy, during 
the latter days of the XVHIth Dynasty, the fortress had passed 
out of Egyptian control, ljut the local inhabitants evidently retained 
some memories of the prowess of Egyptian arms and called upon 
them for assistance in the time of need. In any event, Seti, by his 
victory, brought this stronghold back into Egyptian hands and 
he then fortified it anew, to be used as a center from which 
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he could conduct his further campaign against the lands beyrmd 
Jordan. 

The stela of Raineses 11 was erected beside that of his father, 
and to make room for it, a portion of the end wall was cut away. 
It was slightly larger than the other stela and the stone not of such 
even quality, several porous veins marring its surface. The hiero- 
glyphics were neither so deeply nor so carefully cut. but the text, 
except for a few words, was quite legible. It consisted of twenty- 
four lines wholly devoted to an exposition of the might of the king, 
who was ‘‘like a lion among the goats”, “an eagle among birds”, 
his enemies “flying like feathers before the strong Avind”, the sort 
of eulogy which Rameses II was so fond of inscribing on his records. 
It Avill rank as a masterpiece of poetic literature, but we cannot 
help wishing for our own selfish interests, Rameses had realized 
that his fame would rest more securely upon a detailed record of 
his conquests. However, quite casually tucked away in the midst 
of all this flowery language, was one short line of immense importance 
to us: a simple statement that Rameses used Semites in the build- 
ing of his name city in the Delta. Have we not here at last that 
long sought for confirmation of the Biblical record of the labor of 
the Children of Israel in the Land of Egypt, when they were forced 
under task masters to “build hw Pharaoh store cities, Pithom and 
Rameses”? This would definitely establish Rameses H as the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, an old identification that has persisted 
in spite of weighty opposition. 

The stela also mentions that Rameses prepared a splendid 
burial place for his soldiers. It is tempting to link this statement 
with our cemetery at Bethshean. During our second season we 
uncovered a strip of the extensive northern necropolis, and amongst 
toml'.s ranging in date from about 2000 n. c. down to the Byzantine 
era, were a number of unique terracotta sarcophagi. These were 
found in or dragged just outside of roughly rounded rock chambers. 
They Avere cigar shajied, and each had near the AA’ider end, a detach- 
able coA'cr on AA’hich aatis modelled in relief a human head. Those 
for AA'onicn AA’ere naturalistic and their large AA’igs suggested Egyptian 
influence. The male faces AA’cre, on the other hand, ahA'ays grotesciue 
AA'ith prominent noses, pierced ears and no beards. That they AA'crc 
chiefs of some rank aatis attested In' the A'arious ornamental head- 
dresses. Furthermore, some of the objects found AA'ith these burials 
AA'ere distinctly Egyptian in character, such as necklace's AA'ith ])end- 
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ants of lotus buds, uraeii and apes, and the end of a large bronze 
lias sceptre. But there were also saucer lamps and a few pieces of 
imported Alediterranean pottery. These sarcophagi could be dated 
roughly from 1200 to 1000 B. c., and were clearly the sepulchres 
of some body of foreigners having close affiliation with Egypt. A 
natural conclusion is that they were mercenaries whom we know 
formed part of the Egyptian army as early as the reign of Rameses II. 

The statue of Rameses III was broken in two at the waist and 
the upper portion lay on the ground nearby. On each shoulder 
was a cartouche of the king, but the statue was otherwise unin- 
scribed. The modelling was .somewhat coarse and evidently the 
work of a local craftsman. 

To complete the list of Egj'ptian monuments, we must not 
neglect to mention the fragment of another large basalt stela which 
was found re-used in the foundations of the Byzantine church. It 
had the finer technique of the second Seti stela, but not enough 
has yet been found to enable it to be identified. 

This gnxip of dated records found in situ, is sufficient proof 
that the town had remained in Egyptian hands practically from 
1313 to 1167 B. c. Towards the close of this period Egyptian domi- 
nation in Palestine was again on the wane and her old enemies, 
the Hittites, were likewise giving way before the inroad of the new 
power, the Philistines, who were .slowly sweeping down from the 
north through Syria; destined to play another great role in the 
military drama of the H(.)ly Land. 

In the comparatively sh(')rt period between the close of Rameses 
Ill’s reign and the advent of the Children of Israel upon the scene, 
the city passed into Philistine hands. The remainder of the old 
garrison, receiving small encouragement from their alien neigh- 
bors, were glad to place the key to the valley in the hands of the 
new invader, and ncjne the less eagerly because large numbers of 
their own countrymen were in the ranks of the Philistines. The 
latter were already firmly in possession of the fortress when the 
Lsraelites began to apportion the lands to the north and south 
between the different tribes, and were already too powerful to be 
dislodged. They were fully able to cope with Saul and his Israelite 
army, when he came against them, and inflict upon them that 
memorable defeat upon the slopes c)f the nearby klount Gilboa, and 
then, as a last sign of their contempt for their (opponents, hang the 
bodies of the king and his sons upon the walls of Bethshean. 
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We have the clearest archaeological evidence that up to this 
time the fortress remained unchanged, as some of the pottery from 
the rooms was as late in date as the end of the second millennium 
B. c., proving that the original structure was in use until this time. 
Shortly after, however, as we discovered, the entire building was 
destroyed by a great conflagration. This disaster gives us another 
good working date, as it can scarcely be doubted that it was caused 
by King David about 1000 B. c. 

David, it will be remembered, when the messenger brought to 
him the news of Saul’s untimely end, laid a heavy curse upon the 
scene of the disaster. We have every reason to believe that David, 
once he had firmly established himself on his throne, took the earliest 
opportunity to avenge the disgrace to Israel and remove such a 
menace to his people's occupancy of the Promised Land. He organ- 
ized a campaign against Bethshean, and took the impregnable citadel 
by a sudden and vigorous assault, in much the same way as he 
secured possession of the city of the Jebusites for his capital. In 
the days of Solomon, his successor, the city was subject to tribute. 
The sack of the citadel was thorough. Everywhere the mud brick 
walls were baked red in the terrific heat: especially in the northern 
portion where the oils and grain in the storerooms supplied abundant 
fuel for the flames. Here the bricks from the falling walls and the 
beams from the roof had filled corridors and rooms to a depth of 
over three feet with a mass of debris burned as hard as rock and 
as difficult to remove. 

Never again did Bethshean, as a fortress, threaten the neigh- 
bourhood. For the ensuing 800 years its history was verv unevent- 
ful. In all that period only one thing kept the once mighty town 
from complete desolation. In and over the ruined fortress walls 
were found the ruins of another occupation ; a group of small houses 
crowded together withotit system or regularity, with here and there 
circular bins for storing grain and ovens for baking bread. This 
insignificant village is our only evidence for the e.xistence of a set- 
tlement said to have been established here by the Scythians in 
their great sweep through the country during the Vllth century 
B. c. The presence of the descendants of these settlers nearly 300 
years later, probably suggested to the Greeks the name Scythopolis 
which they gave to the place. The curtain however had been rung 
down on the glories of the old Semitic Bethshean and when it rose 
again, it was to disclose a new city developing rapidly vmder a very 
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different civilization. It was destined to surpass its ancestor in 
wealth, beauty, culture and influence, but its stimulating factors 
Mere not to be arrogance and militarism, but peaceful commerce 
and religion. 

The earliest evidences of the renaissance of the city were por- 
tions of a great temple crowming the summit. Two fragments of 
columns belonging to this bore fineh” cut inscriptions with the name 
Demetrius, In one of the rooms just south of the temple and on 
the same stratum, was fotind a hoard of silver coins all of Ptolemy 
Soter I. These help us to identify the builder with Demetrius I, 
sumamed Polyorcetes, King of Macedonia from 294 to 287 b. c. 
For some reason the building was never completed until the Roman 
era. Only a small portion of the foundation walls at the west end 
are preserved, together with a number of drums from the columns 
and fragments of the entablature. The columns were 51 inches 
in diameter, with well modelled Attic bases and Corinthian capitals, 
all local limestone. Much of the detail clearly belonged to the 
Roman period. A garlanded head of Bacchtis from the frieze sug- 
gested that the temple, at least in the later period, was dedicated 
to that deity. This inference was further supported by several 
fine terracotta figurines of Bacchus nursed by nymphs, found in the 
cemetery. Classical writers associated the name Nysa, the birth- 
place of Bacchus, with Scythopolis, and many of its coins bearing 
that name arc known, so that the presence of a great temple of 
Bacchus here is not unexpected. Either inside the temple or just 
in front of it stood a gigantic white marble statue of Bacchus or 
some Roman emperor. This must have been at least 25 feet in 
height. Only two gigantic toes and a finger joint have been found 
at various parts of the summit, and no doiibt the major portion of 
the figure had long since been used for making lime. Fragments 
of a beautiful mosaic floor were found near the -westem portico, 
with tiny accurately fitted tesserae of graded colors. Unfortunately, 
M-e can obtain no idea of the complete plan of the temple, but a 
tentative restoration of its height can be made from the dmms and 
fragments. 

Again, owing to its splendid position at the junction of the 
several highways leading to the cities cast of the Jordan, and to its 
■wealth accruing from the M'ell Avatered region surrounding it, Sev- 
thopolis became the metropolis of the cities comprising the Dcca- 
polis. With the advent of Christianity we have mention of it as a 
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city of magnificent churches and mcuiasteries. Its clerical popula- 
tion, however, were noted neither for their great sanctity nor their 
morals. 

The first church built on the summit was erected early in the 
IVth century a. d. To make room for it, the pagan temple was 
razed and most of its masonry broken up for rise in the new building. 
The church was of the prevailing basilica plan, with a central nave 
and aisles. It occupied nearly the whole summit, its east, south and 
western walls being still in situ, with traces of the apse at the east 
and a great vestibule at the west. It was approached by a stone 
paved roadway winding up the western terrace from the gate at the 
northwest corner of the hill. The vestibule, and some of the rooms 
on either side of the apse were paved with alternate red and white 
marble squares, laid diagonally, brit in the southern aisle was a 
small much damaged fragment of fine mosaic. Another small 
room, adjoining the north end of the vestibule, had its mosaic pave- 
ment almost intact. Just outside the north of the apse was a large 
tomb chamber built below the floor, and this, from its special posi- 
tion, may have been the tomb of St, Patrophilus, the first recorded 
bishop of the city. During the anti-Christian riots in the year 
361 A, D, the church was pillaged and burned by a mob. The tomb 
of the saint is said to have been desecrated and his skull hung up 
as a lamp. The marble slabs, decorated with crosses and wreaths, 
enclosing the altar, were broken up and thrown over the outer walls 
of the summit enclosure into the houses of the lower terraces. Here 
were found part of the loot from the church consisting of several 
bronze frames for lamps, two bronze lion headed knockers from one 
of the doors, and fragments of hinges, bolts and other hardware. 

^Yhcn the church came to be rebuilt, a radical change was made 
in its plan. While the outer form of the building was retained, a 
large central rotundo took the place of the previous nave. In la\fing 
this (jut between the walls of the old narthex and apse, the architects 
(lid not succeed in making it a perfect circle, so that part of the 
curve, adjoining the narthex. is flattened. That this was not wholly 
an error, however, seems to be shown by the fact that the two cir- 
cular walls of this new feature were built so as to include between 
them, without injuring it. the old tomb of the saint. The rotundo 
was al^out 125 feet in diameter and consisted of a central area sur- 
munded by a colonnade. The foundati(.)n walls for both the outer 
wall and the colonnade were intact. In the enclosing wall, tVnir 
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doors, approximately between the four cardinal points, but not 
symmetrically spaced, led to chambers at the corners. The central 
area had a pavement of white marble in large blocks, and most of 
the colonnade was floored with smaller squares of colored marble 
laid diagonally, except inside the western door where there was a 
mosaic of simple squares and crosses. The eight columns of the 
colonnade were of verde-antico, with Attic bases and Corinthian 
capitals of white marble. The walls were faced to an unknown 
height with marble in panels, and above this must have been pictures 
in colored mosaic on a gold ground, as quantities of both gold and 
delicately tinted glass tesserae were found all over the ruins. A 
dome, open at the top, covered the rotundo and a water conduit 
was constructed around the edge of the colonnade to conduct the 
rain water to a huge reservoir just outside the south wall. 

In 637 A. D. the city fell into the hands of the Saracens. They, 
in the early Moslem fashion, turned the church into a mosque, but 
beyond scratching a few of their names in Cufic on the marble floor, 
they did no injury to the edifice. The mosque must have been 
partially damaged by one of the earthquakes in 658 or 713 A. D. 
as the marble floor was relaid subsequently, but in the process the 
Cufic inscriptions became disarranged. 

Later, we find the plan of the building wholly obliterated by 
the regularly laid out street and walls of an Arab town. This occurred 
before 784 A. D., since, in this year, a visitor wrote a long Cufic 
inscription on one of the columns where it lay prostrate at one side 
of a new roadway. 

The ancient name of the town had survived amongst the natives 
and with the advent of the ^Moslems it came again into universal 
use in the form Beisan. The new Arab town was enclosed by a well 
built ^Yall, utilizing the old gate at the northwest comer as a sole 
entrance. Within this enclosure the town was divided into two 
parts, the lower embracing the terraces on the west, north and east 
sides of the hill. Here were small houses along narrow lanes. In 
many cases the older Byzantine walls were adapted to the new needs 
and the stratification was much confused. The summit had its own 
enclosing wall, forming a platform, with a second or inner entrance 
on the west from the lower area. This became the headquarters 
of the Arab administration. From the inner gate, a straight street 
ran east and west dividing the platform into two nearlv equal parts. 
The commandant occupied a fine regularly built house with a court. 
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One small apartment was set aside for prayer, with a stuccoed niche 
in the wall towards Mecca. The remaining houses were more 
regular, and in plan followed largely the old foundation walls of the 
Byzantine period. 

During the siege by the Saracens in 637 A. d. the inhabitants, 
as an additional measure of defense, cut the dykes which controlled 
the abundant and numerous streams on the plain west of the town, 
permitting the water to spread over the fields. When the Arabs 
entered into possession of the place, they apparently made no effort 
to repair the damage and gradually a vast pestilential swamp took 
the place of the rich lands. Thus a new enemy was introduced 
which played a more fatal and decisive part in its subsequent history 
than any human element. For this reason the Arab town never 
grew to any importance. When the Crusaders conquered the 
district, they recognized the importance of the hill for defensive 
purposes. They erected along the southern edge of the summit a 
temporary dwelling place or barracks. This contained on the 
ground floor a refectorj’, with bakery and store rooms attached, 
and on the floors above, reached by a double staircase, a dormitory. 
A great fortress was projected, but of this only the foundations of 
the northwest comer were ever completed. The unhealthy condition 
of the neighborhood soon had its effect and the Crusaders were 
compelled to abandon Bei.san as a base and select the summit of a 
hill some miles t(j the north as the site for a fortress, which they 
called Belvoir. Some force was maintained at Beisan and the 
poorly fortified town resisted the assaults of Saladin in 1186 
A. D., but the town fell into his hands the following year. Belvoir 
held out for a year and a half longer, the last great stand of the 
Crusaders in the Holy Land. While the abandonment of Beisan 
was a grave tactical mistake, since it left the main gate open, it was 
caused not by the .stupiditv of the Christian commanders, but the 
irresistible forces of nature fighting against them, cau.sing them to 
change their plans and thus .sealing their fate. 

Beisan now finally dropped from notice. vShjwly but surely 
malaria decimated its population until it became a mere group of 
tiny hovels, inhabitated bv an enervated people, a mixture of every 
race, without the skill or incentive to cultivate properly their crops 
and forced to turn for a living to nefarious practices. At the present 
time, scientific projects are under way to drain the marshes and 
restore a vast area to the cultivation of grain, flax and fruits. The 
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caravan routes crossing the Jordan by the old practicaljle fords, 
still pass through the town and one sees in the proper season Ion 
lines of camels, with their pleasantly jingling bells, passing alon 
the roads laden with the produce of the countries beyond the river. 
With the necessary elements of peace, health, energetic labor and 
good government, Beisan may once mc^re climb to its deser\’ed 
height as the great cit}’ at the eastern end of the Valley of Jezreel. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT UR 

By G. B. Gordon 

T he Preliminary Report of Air. C. L. Woolley in charge of the 
work of the joint expedition of the British Alusetim, Univer- 
sity Aluseum to Alesopotamia, has by mutual agreement 
been published in The A utiqiiaries Journal. This Report covers the 
first season’s work at Ur (1922-23). A brief summary and para- 
phrase of the contents of this report in less technical language 
together with some additional illustrations made by the Expedition 
will be of interest for readers of the Journal at this stage of the 
work. It is as follows. 

The most intere.sting feature of the last season's excavation 
was that conducted upon the Temple of the Aloon God, in an effort 
to lay bare what remains of its structure. The members of the 
Expedition, in addition to Mr. Woolley, were Air. F. G. Newton, 
Air. Sidney Smith and Air. A. W. Lawrence, and the labour was 
recruited from the Alimtafek Arabs of the district. 

The Temple of the A loon God as revealed by the work of the 
E.xpedition divides itself into three main historic periods. The 
first begins in a remote prehi.storic time of unknown antiquity and 
runs through the third and the second millennium B. c. down to the 
close of the 7th century b. c. 

The Early Temple 

This hr.st period shows a long succession of builders whose 
restorations always left the ancient edifice unchanged in plan though 
improYcd in methods of construction. In the lowest levels reached 
in the excavations the walls were found to be of mud. Later con- 
struction on the same lines was of sundried brick, and later still came 
burnt brick. The earliest construction to which even an approx- 
imate date could be assigned belonged at the end of the fourth 
millennium B. e. This was of the plano-convex form of burnt brick 
with finger marks at the place which, in bricks of later periods, is 
occtipied by stamps. The earliest stamped bricks found in the 
temple walls are those of King Biir-Sin (2250 b. c.). Above this 
the walls showed an obeious change indicating the reconstruction 
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by King Ktidur-Mabug (2000 B. c.'). The whole temple stood on 
a platform faced with brick. This platform was about 8 feet 
high. 

All of the repairs and reconstructions applied at different times 
to the temple during the long early period of its history were pre- 
sumably rendered necessary by the wars by which Ur suffered so 
mrich. One of these was the Elamite War when King Ibi-Sin (c. 2150 
B. c.) was carried captive to Elam. After Kudur-Mabug there are 
evidences of another sacking of the City and destruction of the 
temple and another rebuilding of it. Beneath the pavements of 
some of the rooms were found miiny evidences of a victorious enemy, 
such as smashed stone vases and other objects of fine workmanship, 
often inscribed with royal names. 

This temple was the hotise of the Moon God and his consort 
where he and she were worshipped and attended by the priests whose 
apartments formed part of the sacred structure occv:pying the plat- 
form. There was no room on that platform or in the temple for 
the public. When the god made a public appearance he went in 
procession through the streets of Ur. 

The Nebuchadrezzar Temple 

Nebuchadrezzar did not restore, he remade the temple, com- 
pletely changing its ancient character. The old sanctuary he 
respected, laying down new brick pavements at the original floor 
level and putting, in the two central rooms, altars which may per- 
haps have but reproduced altars of an earlier period ; in the entrance 
hall, immediately facing the outer door, he built against the back 
wall a platform which was beyond doubt the base for a cultus image. 
But the surroundings of the sanctuary he wholly transformed. Two 
small wings were bnilt out from the front of the sanctuary, aitd 
between them stretched a brickpaved courtyard in the middle of 
which, in front of the door, was set up a brick altar; and in front 
of it is a table of offerings and behind it a stool; the brickwork is 
covered with a very heavy coating of bitumen, obviously intended 
as a bedding for metal plates, and the paving from the altar to the 
back of the threshold is similarly covered with bitumen. Over the 
ruins of the service chambers in front there was laid another brick 
pavement at a slightly lower level; the step down from the first 
courtyard, which ran flush with the facade r)f the wings, was of .sun- 
dried brick and was presumably covercfl with bronze. A big undcr- 
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ground drain running down to the Temenos wall is also Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s work. 

The effect of these changes of plan is to substitute for a erowded 
complex of buildings where only a private ritual was possible, an 
open temple suitable for and therefore presumably intended for 
public worship. The old rites of feeding the god and goddess and 
so on were probably continued in the inner chambers of the sanctuary 
which as before would be closed to the profane; but to these there 
must have been added a new element of congregational service. 
The upper court with its altar can only have been resert'ed to the 
priests, the great lower court is as clearly intended for the lay public. 
Those would see the sacrifice performed in front of them; they 
would see the gifts upon the altar, the altar itself, the ministrant 
priest behind it, standing on his footstool, and through the open 
door behind the priest they would catch glimpses of the enthroned 
god himself half hidden in the gloom of his sanctuary. Irresistibly 
we are reminded of the biblical legend of the Three Children. That 
Nebuchadrezzar should make a golden image was nothing new, 
every king had done something of the .sort; what brought trouble 
on the pious Jews who had up to the time of the proclamation lived 
undisturbed was the order that at the sound of the music every- 
body .should fall clown and worship, i. e. that the public was to 
attend and participate in the service. Such an innovation (and the 
legend must have had some historical background to give it proba- 
bility) is precisely what we shotild deduce from the archaeological 
evidence — that Nebtwhadrezzar introduced a new plan of building 
to accommodate a new form of wonship. 

The Persian Period 

After his conquest of Babylonia. Cyrus the Great established 
Per.sian rule over all that country. From 538 H. c. he called himself 
King of Babylon and King of the World. In that year he permitted 
the Jews whom Nebuchadrezzar had kept captive in Babvlon to 
return to Jerusalem and restore the temple as related in the Bible. 
About the same time he him.sclf set about restoring the temple of 
the Moon God at Ur as revealed by the excavations now going on. 

Wherever evidence is forthcoming we find that the fittings 
and altars of the Nebuchadrezzar temple were reproduced in the 
Persian peri(_)d. Assuming that this was the case throughout, it 
an.swcrs remarkably well to the description of the great temple of 




Southeast face of the Ziggurat or staged tower at Ur being uncovered Ijy the Expedition, 





E-Xun-Jilah, Uie Temple of tlie Atoon God. Showing the lirick wall of the platform on which the temple stood. 
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Bel at Babylon as Herodottts describes it in the time of the Persian 
kings. He says “Connected tvith the temple of Babylon there is a 
separate lower shrine wherein is a great seated statue of the god 
wrought in gold . . . and outside the shrine is a golden altar. And 
there is also another great altar on which are sacrificed the full- 
grown sheep, for on the golden altar only sucklings may be offered.” 

At Hr we have the temple standing in the same relations. 
Inside the door of the shrine is the base for the image, which prob- 
ably enough was of gold; in front of the door we have the altar 
which, as already stated, was certainly overlaid with metal; its 
small size is suitable to an altar intended only for incense or small 
offerings. C)f the larger altar for blood sacrifice there are no remains, 
but there may be evidence for it. The drain across the upper court 
has already been described; that it served as a surface drain for 
rain water is unlikely, as there is no fall of the pavement level to it, 
and in any case it seems hardly fitting to run off dirty water by a 
channel passing right in front of the altar and across the whole of 
the sacred area. If we suppose that the altar stood where the drain 
comes to the surface, its presence would accord with Herodotus’ 
account, and it would be quite appropriate that the blood from the 
sacrifice should run off between the altar and the congregation, 
enhancing with each act of worship the sanctity of the Holy Place. 

It is interesting to observe that of the three periods distinguished 
by Mr. Woolley, the first is measured by millenniums and the others 
by centuries. This only brings into prominence the fact that our 
greater proximity to the later periods gives us an exaggerated idea 
of their relative importance. It also illustrates the manner in which 
the earlier period would resolve it.self into a long succession of shorter 
periods if we knew the details of its history. Some of these details 
will without doubt be brought out by the investigations now in 
progress. The work during the present season is directed partly 
towards a more complete excavation of the temple of the Moon 
God, partly to clearing the Ziggurat or Great Tower and partly to 
other features. Attention is also being given to the small ruin of 
El Obeid, four and a half miles farther west. 

Mr. Woolley in his report makes reference to the help and 
cooperation of the Iraq Government. He alludes especially to the 
interest taken by His klajesty King Fcisal and his .support of the 
Joint Expedition and concludes as follows. “In thanking particu- 
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larlv Aliss Gertrude Bell, Honorary Director of Archaeology, and 
Lt. Col. Tainsh, Director of Railways, from whom I received the 
most substantial assistance, I do not forget the many others who 
in the most practical manner showed their sympathy with our 
work. 

It should be added that the Royal Air Force has rendered very 
distinguished service to archaeology by the photographs they have 
made from the air on behalf of the Expedition. It should also be 
recorded that the officers and men of the Royal Air Force who may 
be said to have the country under their watchful eye have shown 
a keen interest in archaeology which has led them to take note of 
groups of mins they observe in their flights. In a country where 
the archaeological topography is practically unknown, these casual 
observations will prove of the greatest value. 

The collections obtained, to which allusion has already been 
made in an earlier number of the Journ.\l, were divided according 
to the terms of agreement between the Iraq Government and the 
Joint Expedition. An exhibition was held in the Briti.sh Museum 
during the summer and at its close the objects pertaining to the 
share of the two Museums were equally divided between them. 

The cooperative plan whereby the two IMuscums have been 
enabled to join forces for the e.xploration of one of the ancient cities 
of antiquity for the benefit of knowledge and in the eciual interest 
of the two IMuseums, with the fullest regard for the rights and 
interests of Iraq, as Me.sopotamia is now called politically, has 
proved satisfactory to everyone concerned. The work of the Ex- 
pedition was conducted in the mo.st .scientific way. It was also 
done in a way to afford the greatest amount of benefit and infor- 
mation to all who were intere.sted. Visitors were always welcomed 
at the works and at the house of the Expedition and everything was 
open for in.spection. Moreover at the close of the season’s work, 
klr. Woolley with the cooperation of Hon. Gertrude Bell, Honorary 
Director of Antiquities, and IMajor Wilson of the Ministry of Works 
arranged a pul)lic e.xhibition of the finds at Baghdad where Mr. 
Woolley lectured on the results (jf his work and where the Iraqis 
and Europeans resident in the country could see the material ]iart 
of these results for themselves. 

The proportionate share of the collections which, under the 
agreement, pertains to the Iraq Government will remain stored in 
Baghdad till a suitable place can be there provided for their preserva- 
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tion and care. [Meantime the scholars on the Expedition and in 
the two [Museums have the right and the duty of assuring the scien- 
tific treatment, study and publication of the objects so appropriated 
as well as the objects pertaining to their respective shares. 

The Expedition to Ur. the first archaeological mission to be sent 
to [Mesopotamia since the war is now in the second season of its field 
work. As we go to press the first report from iMr. Woolley announces 
a successful opening of this second season. 
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THE GOLDEN BOATS OF MARDUK AND NABU 

IN BABYLON 

By Leox Legraix 

O NE of the finest and for several reasons a unique docu- 
ment of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, has been preserved 
in the University iMuseum for over 35 years but never entirelv 
deciphered. And yet its description of the gorgeous temples of 
Marduk and Nabu and of their splendid furniture, especially of 
their state boats adorned with gold and precious stones, is of great 
interest and strangely like the story of the prophet. 

"Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold, whose height 
was three score cubits and the breadth thereof six cubits: He set 
it up in the plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon.” (Book of 
Daniel, Chap. Ill, 1.) 

Or like that wonderful piece of news of the father of all reporters, 
Herodotus. "In this temple of Babylon is another chapel down 
below, in which is seen a great gold statue representing a seated 
Jove. Close to the statue there is a great gold table; the throne and 
the dais arc of the same metal. The whole according to the Chal- 
deans weighs 800 gold talents. Outside of the chapel is seen a gold 
altar ... on which only suckling lambs were sacrificed. . . . There 
was moreover in those days within the sacred area a statue (_>f mas- 
sive gold whose height was twelve cubits. I have not seen it, and 
only report what the Chaldeans tell about it.” 

The hollow barrel of clay of the University (Museum is an 
original document, compiled probably shortly after 586 B. c. by 
order by Nebuchadnezzar, the king, with a tme regard for posteritv, 
and buried into the foundation of a temple. "The scholar shall 
read all my deeds which I have described in this document and he 
shall understand the excellence of my gods.” 

It is slightly convex at the left and concave at the right end, 
with a small round hole at the left, large enough for a finger, and a 
large opening at the right end. Its height is about 26 centimeters 
and its diameters from left to right are 13 centimeters, 17 centi- 
meters and 14.5 centimeters. Its surface is covered with a cunei- 
form inscription in three columns of 96 lines each. The history of 
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this document since 1888 A. D. is most curious. It was bought in 
London on July 1, 1888, through the efforts of iMr. E. W. Clark as 
part of a collection of 316 pieces and entered in the catalogue of the 
Babylonian Section of the Museum on July 21st of the same year 
under the Xo. 9. It is one of the first pieces obtained for the Baby- 
lonian collections. 

The following year the Rev. C. J. Ball, collecting all the known 
inscriptions of X'ebuchadnezzar the Great wrote in the Proceedings 
of the Society for Biblical Archaeology — April 2, 1889 — “Last 
autumn I had an opportunity of partially collating a fine cylinder 
of the same class — as a stone cylinder of the British Museum: A. H. 
82-7-14, 1042 — but in much better preservation. It was afterwards 
pttrehased for America. I give the various readings and peculiar 

passage so far as I was allowed to ascertain them At this point — 

Col. Ill, 35 — my examination of the American cylinder was inter- 
rupted to my keen regret. I had however proceeded far enough to 
secure many valuable illustrations of the two cylinders dealt with 
in the Proceedings of lilay, 1888.” This was only partly true. 

In 1905, Stephen Langdon in his work on the building inscrip- 
tions of the neo Babylonian Empire, mentions the stone cylinder of 
the British Museum adding: “A variant was copied by Mr. Ball 
as far as the top of the third column when the cylinder was sold to 

xAmerica However, it is evident that it is not simply a variant. 

. . . The different arrangement of the material and especially the 
mention of a new temple at Cutha lead one to expect that the third 
column of this ct'linder probably contains a new account.” 

Langdon in 1905 had no access to the original document whose 
existence in the Cniversity iMuscum was not well known. In the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society in 1905 he could ask 
Where is it.-' ... . As this cylinder is of great importance for the 
study of the literary development of this period as well as for his- 
torical purpose, I propose to discuss the various and new extracts 
given us b}' iMr. Ball with the hope of finding some one who knows 
where the cylinder is, so that we may have a text of it at once.” 

In 1912 the cylinder was happily located in the L^niversity 
Museum, for in the German Translation of Langdon’s work. Die Neu 
Babylonischen Konigsinschriften, it is quoted as the No. 20 of king 
Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions. The first part of the text was sup- 
posed parallel to No. 13 — the British Museum’s cylinder — which is 
true for the first 15 lines. Ball’s collation was used as far as avail- 
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able for the main part of the text np to Col. Ill, 35; the rest of the 
text being stipplied bv a transcription sent by Professor A. T. Clay. 

It is clear that Ball’s collation does not cover the whole text, 
for the number of lines of Col. I and II of the Aluseum cylinder in 
Langdon’s edition is only 69 and 57, while each column of the text 
has in reality 96 lines. 

It was ascertained through the efforts of the previous scholars, 
that the Museum’s cylinder describes a work of Nabopolassar and 
of Nebuchadnezzar in Kish so far unknown. ^Moreover the portion 
of the text mentioning the temple of Ninkigal in Kutha is not found 
in any earlier document. The present publication of the text of the 
Col. I and II will provide new details on the sumptuous temples of 
Babylon and Borsippa and particularly on the boats decorated with 
gold, lapis lazuli and alabaster, and shining on the clear surface of 
the Euphrates like the constellations in heaven. In these state 
boats the gods would ride in procession during the feasts of the New 
Year over river and canals between Babylon and Borsippa, for the 
admiration of the people crowding on the shores, among whom 
many a captive Israelite, and likely the prophet Daniel would stand, 
sore at heart, and looking with abomination on these pagan 
splendours. 

We have omitted the translation of the first 15 lines of Col. I, 
and the whole Col. Ill, for which we refer the reader to the excellent 
work of Dr. Langdon. 
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Translation of the Text 

Col. I. ^^“When Marduk the great lord, had truly created me and given me 
power to be pastor of the countries and when Xabu his true son, who loves my 
royalty had trusted into my hands the splendour of great nations, I marched with 
the help of their sublime power from the upper to the lower sea and I counted all 
these lands unto my dominion and the lord Marduk my lord delivered unto me 
silver, costly precious stones, huge cedar trees, a heavy tribute, magnificent presents, 
products of all countries, treasures of all habitations. I had them brought in 
Esagila and Ezida before Marduk the great lord of the gods and before Kabu his 
dutiful son who loves m\- royalty Nabu and Marduk looked with favour on me 
and intrusted me solemnly with the embellishment of the city and the restoration 
of the temples. Esagila the awe inspiring sanctuary, the palace of heaven and 
earth, the house of delight: Ekua the shrine of the Enlil of the gods, Marduk; 
Ka-ushduglisug the gate of Zarpanit’s shrine; Ezida the abode of the god of all 
the kings of heaven and earth, the shrine of Nabu of the temple court I covered 
with shining gold and let shine like the day. I restored Etcmenanki the Ziggurat 
of Babylon. In Borsippa I restored Ezida the righteous house beloved of Marduk 
for Nabu the illustrious son I enveloped tall cedars with bronze and laid them as 
a cover. Magan wood, sidaru wcxid, strong cedar wood overspread 


Col. I. ‘'“MarJiik belli ra-ba-a ki-iiis ib-ba-an-ni-»ia ^'kis-xit-ti maiati 

a-iia ri-e-u-tim i-ti-uam '■"'“nabn apht-hi ki-i-iiim iia-ra-ani sar-rii-ti-ia ^'■‘iiam-ri-it 
nisc ra-ba-a-tum u-tir-ri-ii katn-ii-a -'^i-iia c-iuit-ki-sii-iin si-ra-a-tini nl-tit taiii-diii (i) 
c-li-tum -hi-Ji tam-tim hip-lit at-tal-lak-nia niatdti ka-la-si-tia --a-na i-di-ia am-itam 
kaspa abnc ni-sik-tiini su-kit-ni-liin -^'“"criuc pa-ak-ln-ii-tim bi-il-tum ka-bit-tii 
i-pi-is-sa-a -^sii-iun-nin-hii bi-si-ti ma-ti-ta-an hi-is-bi ka-la da-ad-iuii -'^'‘'‘bcl 
"‘“Marduk bc-li ia-a-ti i-ki-pa-au-iii a-na -'’nia-ljar "'“Marditk belli ra-ba-a ildni 
ba-ni-ia ii "‘“iiabii apil-su -'ki-i-uiiti na-raiii sar-ni-ti-ia a-na i'-sag-ila u c-zi-da 
-'"it-x-ri-ib "‘“nabu ii ‘‘“Marduk ia-a-ti im-gn-rii-in-ni-nia za-na-an -'^ma-ha-za 
lid-dit-su cs-ri-c-tum ra-bis li-nia-'-i-nt-in-ni ^^c-sag-ila ki-iz-zi ra-as-ha c-gal saini-e 
u irsi-tim '■"■hi-hit ta-si-la-a-tuin i-ku-a pa-pa-ha ‘‘“cu-lil -ildni ‘‘“marduk “-Kd-us-dug- 
li-siig bdb pa-pa-ha ‘‘“zar-pa-ni-tiun ^-'c-zi-da hi-bat ‘‘“sarrdni kam-mc-ir same irxitim 
pa-pa-ha ‘‘“nabu sa kisalli “‘‘hurdsi nam-ri li-Sal-bis-ma il-nam-mi-ir ki-ma it-iini 
““e-tcmcn-an-ki zi-gur-rat bdbili'“ c-cs-si-is c-pii-iis -'^e-zi-da bitii ki-i-nim na-ram 
"'“marduk a-na ‘‘“nabil ap-lii "■'‘ti-iz-ka-rii i-na bdr-sip‘''‘ c-shsis c-pit-iis '^“erini 
'■'^si-hii-tim era ii-ha-al-li p-ma a-na Si-bi-kii ds-iak-ka-an ■'“'■'“mes-md-kan-na ‘^“si-da- 
ra-a ‘'""erini pa-ak-lii-ii-tim 
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Translation of the Text. 

with shinintr bronze I also placed [aboveb Inside its foundation, to frame it in, 
I laid cedar trees and I strenstthened their joins with shining bronze [clamps], 
The huge cedar trees, tvhich my ]jure hands cut in their forest itif Mount Libanon, 
I clothed with shining gold and I adorned with precious stones and I had them 
lai<l across by three as a roof over Emahtila the shrine of Xabu. Above these 
cedars I spread shitting bronze as a covering. Above the bronze I placed a tahlal 
as a crowning fence on their top. In order that no rain, storm, or cataract of 
hear'en should reach them I redirubled and with strong cedar wood built a [new] 
roof above them. As f<jr the six rooms adjoining the shrine of Xabu I adorned their 
cedar rriof with bright sih’er. As a roof over all these rooms I laid huge cedar 
trees I ent'eloped i\ lagan wood with bronze and I placed it as lintels on high. 
I fabricated huge bulls in bronze and I clothed them with a coating of gold and 
adorned them with precious stones and I placed them on the threshold of the shritie 
gate. The threshold, the fetter, the bar, the doorwings, the lintel, the knob ('), the 
lock, the bolt of the shrine gate I plated with shining gold. With tiles of clear silver 
I made bright the passage to the shrine and the entrance of the temple. The 
doorwings of Magan and cedarwood I encased in clear silver and over the hollow 
of their span I placed lustrous alabaster and I fixed the lintel of all their doors 
I made the dais of Ezida shrine, the lintel and the hinges in a fabric of clear silver 
and placed them inside I covered with clear silver the cedar wood of the roof 
of the Dara gate through which goes and coine'^ the son of the lord of the 


*"c-ra-o iiam-ri c-li-sa iii-na-a-J-da Iti-ds-tak-ka-aii '^'ki-rib iiS-sn-sti a-)ia '‘'‘hitta-su 
'‘■'‘criiic u-kTr-S!J-}}ia '-i-iia era nt-ns-xa-a u-Jan-iu'-iii ri-ik-si-sti-nii '‘“crint 
'^pa-ak-Iu-it-ti))i sa i-iia ^‘“^“la-ah-na-iiii kis-ii-ht-iin i-iia ^■'kaic-ia clliti ak-ki-su 
hiirdsa ni-us-sa-a ti-sal-his-iiia '''■’ahtie ui-sik-tim li-ra-'-iiii-nia a-na e-u-In-lii c-mah- 
til-la ^"pa-pa-ha ‘‘"iiabu pa-nim se-lal-ti-hi-ini li-sal-n-ix c-la-aii su-jui-tim 

e-ra-a nani-ri sd-a!-la-ri-is "ds-tak-ka)i c-Ia-aii c-ra-a tali-lal ki-i>!a up-pi ii-ki-iii 
‘‘‘'sir-rn-iis-hi-nn as-hi zu-iiu-tui it ra-a-di ti-ik-kii Saitii-e •‘"e-li-hi-un la sii-itb-si-i 
as-iii-ma iiia '■’“‘eriiie da-uum-titu ''e-li-hi-uu zii-lu-lii ab-iiiui Sd bitdti •‘Hal-ha-na-a-ti 
pa-pa-ha ‘‘“iiabn '^’‘criuu zit-lii-Iu-si-iia kaspi "'^ib-bi I't-za-’-iii a-tia zu-ln-hi bitdti 
^a-la-si-iia ■'^‘'“‘eriiic pa-ak-ln-u-tim I'l-tar-ri-is ‘’'“tiiis-iiid-kan-ua ■‘■’era li-ha-al-lip-ma 
a-iia ‘■^“askuppe nii-li-c li-kin ■’^remc e-ik-dn-it-tim bi-ti-ik eri ip-ti-ik-iua 
'‘‘‘ti-ri hiirdsi n-lab-bi.s-uia abiie ui-sik-ti u-:a-'-ui-tiia ■’'‘i-na se-ip-pi bdb pa-pa-hit 
iis-zizrippi “■“si-oa-ri ■’^“’'‘ine-di-lu ‘^“Jaldti •“'‘tal-lu '’‘'‘Ijcttii '■•‘rsd-kd-iia-ku '‘"''^'ksikknr 
kikili sd bdb pa-pa-ha hiirCisi ru-us-sa-a I'l-sal-bis '''i-tia a-gnr-ru kaspi ib-bi tal-lak-ti 
pa-pa-ha it *'hna-la-ku biti li-uam-tnir '■'‘Jaldti '“'‘mis-itid-kaii-ua “f( ^■■“criiie kaspi 
ih-bi uh-hi-i:-ma '‘’^'"“parntu uani-rii-tu *'\r-ua bur si-iue-c-ti-si-iia ds-tak-kati-uia 
askuppat daldti '“■'ka-Ia-si-ua ii-rat-tu du-unt pa-rak-ku sa e-zi-da ^'’’as-ku-up-pa-a-tuni 
it tni-ku-se-c bi-ti-ik kaspi ib-bi '''‘e-ip-ti-ik-ma ds-tak-ka-au ki-rib-sit '““erine '‘‘^zu-Iit-lu 
I’db dar-a 
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Traiiblalioii of the Text. 

The threshold, the fetter, the bar, the doorwint^s. the knob( the lintel, 
the lock, the bolt, the architrave and the SIG-LIM I plated with clear silver. 
I fabricated hup^e bulls of silver and I placed them on its threshold. This "ate 
where through "oes and comes the stm of the lord of the "ods Xabu, when he rides 
in proces^iijn into Babylon, I let shine like the day. The shrine of fate, the abode 
of Xabii, the brave, the illustrious son in which at Za^muk the beyinniny of the 
year, (jn the 5th and on the 11th in his ,t;(.)in" to and comiii" from Babylon, he 
Xabu, the victorious son takes his rest, I made in a fabric of clear silver and I 
placed it in front of this gate Bulls of shining silver I planted as ornament on the 
threshrild of the gates of Ezida In the obedience of my faithful heart I attended 
to thc'-e two temples and I adorned their structure with gold, silver, precious 
stones, bronze, klagan and cedar wood, I made the construction of Ezida 
resplendent like the star writing of heaven and no king who shall walk as I do shall 
change the construction of this temple, which no king among the kings has ever 
built, while I have made it magnificent for Xabu and Marduk my lords. With 
rejoicing and jubilation I let Xabu and Xana my lords enter and settle in the 
abode of their heart gladness. To strengthen the defence of Ezida I restored the 
wall enclosing Ezida and the constructions in front of the temple court, facing 
Dannutim-Anna the Shrine of Sin in its middle and everything between. I am 
Xebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, who takes care of the sanctuaries of Marduk 
and Xabu my lords. 

Col II. 1 In Babylon tlie city of the great lord Marduk I completed the great 
walls Imgur-Bel and Ximitti-Bel. On the threshold of their gates I place<l huge 
bn )nze bulls 


It iii-ri-bi apli he-li Haiti '^'-‘kaspi ih-bi li-sal-bis sippi 
• '"“Jaldti ‘''“tal-Iit '^“Ijctiii ‘"“sd-ka-ita-ku ''‘^"sikkiir Sakili si-il-hi ii SI(j-LIM kaspi 
ib-bi li-kd-bis '-rcttic kaspi c-ik-Jii-tiim c-ip-ti-ik-iiia i-na sip-pt-c-hi tis-ziz ''babii 
hi-a-tiiti! a-tid d-si-e it iii-ri-bi sd apli bcl ilaiii ‘‘"itabu M i-sad-di-Ija a-tia ki-rib 
bCddh’"' il-iiam-ttii-ir "‘■'ki-ttid I'l-iini parak simati sii-hat ‘'"iiahft kar-dit apli nt-bi-c 
''sd i-iia :dc;-iitiik ri-cs sd-at-tini uni d kani iim II kaiii “i-jia a-Ia~kii it ta-a-lak hi 
bdl<ili^‘ '^"iiabii aplit sit-lii-tu ~'i-rani-inii-n si-ni-tis-hi hi-ti-ik kaspi c-ib-bi '‘"c-ip-ti- 
ik-nia i-iia mi-hir bah sit-a-tnni li-kin-iita ''"dhtak-ka-aii a-iia sc-iiia-tuiii rciiiv kaspi 
tiaiu-) ''i-iia sc-ip-pi baba b-:'i-da us-:i- t-iia '''iiii-^ir lib-bi-ia ki-i-iiini si-iia 
bitii sii-j-tini '''ds-tc-c-nid i-tia hiiiasi kaspi abiic ni-sik-ti c-ia-a "‘"‘itiis-iiid-kau-iia 
it "“cniiu ii-:a--ui si-kin-sii ''si-ki-it-tmi c-zi-da kt-iua si-dir-tnin hi-iita-iiii '^''li-ba- 
ai;-iii-nia nia-iia-nia sarnt hi it-Iak ki-nia ia-a-ti ''‘la li-sa-aii-uii biti h'-kiii-su hi 
ina-iid-nia sarnt i-iia htrraiii "la ib-nu-ii a-iia ‘’".\abu ii ‘‘“iifarditk bc-li-c-a ra-bis 
"'c-pii-its ‘'"iiabu It ‘‘“ua-Jia-d bc-li-c-a i-iia Iji-da-a-iitm •'"n ri-sd-a-titni sii-bat iit-itb 
lih-bi L-ir-ha-sii it-sis-sib '‘\i-iia niasar-tiiu c-:i-da dit-iiii-iin-iiini i-na-ri '''hi-ljir-ti 
c-:i-ila it hitdti-sii hi pa-tii kisalli "'bi-dii daiiiiii-tini-aii-iia bit ‘‘“sin hi ki-ir-bi-ht 
iihi-'id Id-ii-iin-hi c-cs-sis c-pit-iis '‘'■“'“iiabii-ku-du-ur-ii-sitr sar babili^'’ iiiits-lc-'-it 
'“'ds-ra-a-af ''"nabi't it ‘‘"niarditk bc-li-c-a a-na-kn bdbilaiii'“ C'ol II. 'ina-ha-ca 
i'c-li ra-l'd-a ‘''“marduk im-i^itr ‘‘"cii-lil ti ''ni-mit-ti ''“cu-lil durdui-sii rabi'tti li-sak-lil 
'i-na sc-it^-pi a'ctllc-'sii rente cri 'c-ik-du- li-tiau 
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Translation of the Text. 

and dread inspirinj{ dragons. What no former king had done, after my father had 
encompassed the city by twice within moat walls of bitumen and bricks, I built 
a third strong wall of bitumen and bricks alongside the two others and I joined and 
connected it closely with the wall of my father and I laid its base on the breast of 
the underworld and I raised its head mountain high. With a wall of bricks, I 
encompassed toward the west the ramparts of Babylon. My father had built 
toward the East the embankments, of the Arahtu canal from the Ishtar gate to the 
Urash gate with bitiunen and bricks and he had built a quay of burnt bricks on 
the farther side of the Euphrates but he had not completed it. E his first bom, 
the beloved of his heart, built the embankment of Arahtu with bitumen and 
bricks and I joined it with the embankment of my father as to reinforce it. 

Col. II.-^ I adorned the boat Udura on which rides the lord of the gods 
IMardulc, its front and rear, its upper stmcture, its sides, its deck post and diagon 
with 14 talents, 12 minehs of shining gold, 750 pieces(?) of marble(') and bright 
lapis lazuli and on the surface of the clear Euphrates I let him shine splendid like 
the stars in heaven and I filled it with jewels for the admiration of all the people. 
I covered the cabin of the boat of the Ganul canal, the boat of Nabu, and also both 
sides, with 13 talents, 30 minehs of shining gold and costly precious stones and 
for the going and coming of the illustrious son, Nabu, wlio at Zagmuk the beginning 
of the year rides in procession into Babylon, I let it shine like the day. 

Co. n.^- I restored Email the temple of Nin-mah in Babylon, Enigpa- 
kalamma-summa the temple of Nabu in Hari, Egishshirgal the temple of Sin, 
Eharsagella the temple of 


h mitsrnsse iz-zii-tu ns-ziz '■’sd sarnt mah-ri la i-pu-sit ka-a-ri hi-ri-ti-sii H-iia 
kn-Hp-ri u a-giir-ni a-di si-ni-c a-hi a-li-dii '‘iiia-ha-za u-sal-tnii ia-a-ti ka-a-ri da-num 
a-di ^x-la-si-sit is-tin i-ti Sa-iii-i iiia kii-itp-ri n a-giir-nt ^ab-)ii-))ia it-ti ka-a-ri a-bi 
tk-zii-rit c-sc-)iik-nia '"i-h’d-sii -i-na i-ra-at ki-gal-lnin u-sar-sid-nia "^ri-c-si-sn sa-da- 
nis u-zak-kir ka-a-ri a-gttr-ru 'Hud-ri crib '‘“sanisi ditri babili^^ ii-sal-mn ka-a-ri 
^'■'•"^’'‘^a-ra-ah-tum bal-ri sit id-tn abidli ‘^‘‘is-tar ^\r-di abitlli ^^“nrasina ku-iip-ri 

u a-gitr-rii a-ha-ar,i ^'^a-li-dn ik-zar-ma ma-ka-at a-giir-rii a-ba-ar-tim ^’^"“''"piiratti 
li-rak-kis-ma la ii-sak-lil sit-to-a-tmu ^'“ia-a-ii a-pil-hi ri-cs-ta-a ua-raiu lib-bi-hi 
'^"“''‘^ka-a-ri a-ra-ah-iiiiii iiia ku-tip-ri ii a-gur-nt ab-ni-)iia '"it-ti ka-a-ri a-bi ik-zu-rn 
li-daii-ni-iii 


■2 ‘Siy/Zy, ii-dtir-a c-lip ru-kn-bn bc-li ildiii ^'“inardiik -'i-ta-tn-sn pa-ni ti dr-kii 
bi-na-tii-sn '^'‘ka-rii-sii --sid-da-a-tn-hl inar-ri it tnusrussu 14 biltii 12 ma-na "'•'•Jnirdsi 
ru-sa-a 750 ti-ig-gitr '‘'”“'parnt it -"'“^'’"‘itkut ib-bi n-za-’-iii-h't-iiia i-na a-gi-e 
"•’'“^''“piiratti clli-tiui ki-ina kakkab bu-rn-nin sa-rit-rit-stt -''n-sc-ti-wa a-na tab-rat 
kiS-sat iiise lu-li-c li-ina-al-ht -’'‘■'‘za-ra-at ‘-'‘clip ’"^'''‘gaii-id c-lip '‘‘‘nabu 13 biltn 


""30 ma-na Ijurdd hti-ns-sa-a ni-sik-tnin abnc hi-ku-rn -"it '■■"ka-ri-c ki-lal-la-aii li-lab- 
bis-ma a-na a-la-kn it ta-ri apli rii-bi-c '^“nabit sd i-na zag-inuk ri-cs sd-at-tini 
i-sad-di-ha a-na ki-rib bdbild'‘ u-nain-niir k-ima il-itni 

^-'e-mah bit '^'‘nin-mah lib-ba babili’'' -“c '^“nig-pa-kalani-nia-siini-ina bit '^"nabu 
sd ha-ri-c ''''c-gis-sir-gal bit ‘‘“sin ■'''c-har-sag-cl-la bit '‘“nin-kar-ra-ak-a ^^e-nam-hc 
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Translation of the Text. 

Xinkarrak, Enamhe the temple of Ramman, Edikudkalamma the temple of 
Shamash. Ekidurkush the temple uf Xin-eanna within the rampart at Babvlon 
and I raised hiph their heads. To strengthen the defence of Babylon, what no 
former king had done (I didj. 4000 cubits of land on the side of the city, far off, 
unajDoroachable I encompassed with a strong wall toward the East of Babylon. 
I dug its moat and I reached donm to the water level. I built its moat wall with 
bitumen and bricks and I joined ani] connected it closely with the ,vah of mv 
father and I built on its edge a mighty wall of bitumen and bricks mountain high. 
For the defence of Esagila and Babylon to prevent the silting of dry bank.-, in the 
bed of the Euphrates I had a great dam made of bitumen and biicks in the ri\'er. 
I laid its fouiiilation in the dejAh of the water and I raised its head mountain high. 

Col. 1 1. '' I restored Tabisupurshu the rampart of Borsipna. I led its moat 
wall of bitumen and bricks around the city as a protection. I restored for IMarbiti. 
who shatters the arms of my enemies, his temple of Borsi’ppa. For Xinkarrak the 
mistress of life, the preserver of my souk who inhabits Etila. I restisrcd Etila her 
temple in Borsippa For Xinkarrak the exalted princess who spreads afar the 
renown rf my royalty, wh'j inhabits Egula, I restored Egula her temple in Borsippa 
For Xinkarrak. the great lady, who keeps my soul alive, who inhal.iits E.'db.atilla, 
I restored Ezibalilla her temple in Borsippa. 

Col IL' ' For Xergal, the lord who tics the h;mds of my enemies, I adorned 
the gate of his temple Emeslam with clear silver. I had the lintel and the lower 
hinges of the door made of ckar sib’er and I placed them inside of his shrine. 
To strengthen 


bit '’'‘raiuDtaii e-iJi-kitd-kalaii’.-iiid bit ‘'"sainas ■'~c-ki-dii)--ki)s bit ''’‘iiiii-c-aii-iia 
tii-tih-^^a-at Jiui ''i-jia bahili’'' c-cs-ii-is ab-ni-iiia ■*'■* ti-nl-la-a ri-c-sd-^i-:ii a-ua }na-as- 
sar-tin: dti-itii-na-iiiin M inj-na-ii;a sarni mah-ri "la i-pii-hi animat 

pa-pa-ii i-ta-at maha:i '-ni-sc-is la ta-lji-c dura da-inuii bal-ri ''sit ''".sma.w babilam'''' 
il-sal-mit hi-ri-i.<-sit alj-ri-c-ma "sii-pit-til mc-c ak-sii-nJ ki-bi-ri-Sii i-iia kti-iip-ri 
'"It a-'^itr-iit db-iii-ina it-ti ka-a-ri a-ba-am "'ik-zit-ru c-sc-iii-ik-ma Jura da-iinm 
i-ua kii-up-ri '''u a-gur-ru i-iia ki-hi-di-lti hi-da-iti-is ab-iiim ''\i-ua iii-pr-tiiu c-sae-ffa 
u bdhilp" '■’ia ua-ds-ku-ui: iia-ba-luin ki-ri-ih puratti •‘'Pia-al-si; ra-bi-ti i-ua ujri 
i-na kii-iip-ii ■•‘‘It a-piir-ru li-sc-bi-is i-si-td-sn ap-xa~a '''li-sar-sid-nia ri-c-si-sii 
li-sa-ak-ki-ir liu-tir-sa-nis 

'ta-a-bi-\u-pur-hi diir bar-sip’''' c-cs-st-is -''c-pu-us ka-a-ri Iji-ri-ti-sii i-ua 
kn-up-ri ’'-'it a-^^ur-ni maJiaia a-iia ki-da-uu li-sd-as-hi-ir ''"a-ua '‘“luai-biti luit-sd- 
alt-bi-ir ka-ak-ku '''‘ua-ki-’-i-ia l^it-su i-na bdr-sip’'' c-rs-sis -"c-pu-us a-ua ' “uin-kar- 
ra-ak-d '"bn-'-c-ti ba-ia-tam '"‘i^a-mi-Ia-at iia-pis-ti-ia "'a-si-lui-at e-til-Ia b-tn-!a 
"-l>it-sii i-ua bdr-sip’'' c-cs-sc-is "'c-pu-ns a-ua '’‘‘iiiii-kar-ra-ak-a ''''ru-ba-a-at si-ir-liiu 
>uu-sjr-'Ki-a-at :i-ki-ir '’"du-i u-ti-ia a-si-ba-at c-f^u-la "'‘c-iiit-la { it-su i-ua bar-si p’'' 
c-pu-us ''"a-ua ' "uiu-kar-ra-ak-a '•"hc-cl-ti ra-bi-ti iuu-l->al-li-ta-at ‘‘Pia-pis- 
ti-id a-si-ba-at '•’c-zi-ba-til-la i-zi-t’d-iil-Ia '•’•bit-su i-iia bar-sip''’ '•'c-cs-si-i's c-pu-us 
'' 'a-na ‘ "ucnial hc-liiui '•"ka-sii-u i-Ji :a-'-i-ii-ia ’•’‘""‘daldti bcib bit-su '''c-mcs-Iaui 
kaspi c-ib-b: '"il-za-'-iii as-kn-up-pii "it uu-ku-sc-c "‘"Jalti "'sd-ap-Iu-u-tim bi-ti-ik 
kaspi ''’’c-ih-'u' c-i p-ti-ik-uia 'i-ua ki-ri-ib pa-pa-hi-sit "ds-tai:-ka-au u:a-as-sa- 
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Translation of the Text. 

the defence of Emeslam I restored on its old lines the wall surrounding Emeslam 
and the constructions in front of the temple court. I led the moat wall of Cutha in 
bitumen and bricks around the city as a protection. For Xinkigal, the illustrious 
princess, who inhabits Eshuragal, who strikes my enemies, those who do not love 
me, 

Col. IIL^ I restored, in my own interest, Eshurugal her temple in Cutha. . . . 
The rest of the Col. Ill is correctb’ translated by St. Langdon: Die Xciihabylo- 
'iiisclieii Knuiysiiischriftcti, pp. 182-187. 


-ar-tim a-iia du-un-mi-nim ^H-ga-ri si-hi-ir-ti e-mes-lam ^‘it bltati-sil 

sd pa-an kisallu ^^ki-ma la-bi-ri-im-nia e-cs-si-is e-pu-ns '^ka-a-ri hi-ri-ti kiiiit’^' 
ku-iip-ri ii a-gur-rii '^hnahaza a-iia ki-da-ntt ^-li-sd-ds-hi-ir a-na '^''''‘'Utiii-ki-gal 
ru-ba-at si-ir-tim '^\i-si-ba-at cs-7trugal “'Tu za-'-i-ri-ia ^^la- ra'-i-mi-ia i-sa-ni-ik- kit-it 
Col. III.' hi-i-di-ia cs-itrit-gal 'dnt-sii i-iia ^c-cs-si-is c-pii-tis 
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KING NABONIDUS AND THE GREAT WALLS OE 

BABYLON 

By Leox Le(;raix 

T he extension of the walls of the great city of Babylon after 
King Xabuchadnezzar is a vexed question, which may derive 
some light from an inscription of Xabonidus on a clay barrel 
shaped cylinder entered in the Museum collections before 1900. 
The text here first translated strangely confirms the results of the 
German survey and excavations at Babylon from 1899 to 1912 and 
gives practically the same length of 8 kilometers for the twin walls 
toward the East, Imgur-Enlil and Ximitta-Enlil. 

But we must first listen to the father of all chroniclers, Herodotus. 
“This city — Babylon — situated in a large plain, forms a square 
of 120 stadion on each side, which amounts to 480 stadion for the 
whole circuit. It is so magnificent that we know no other city 
that may compare with it. A large and deep moat full of water 
runs all around. X’ext is found a wall of 50 royal cubits thick and 
200 high. The royal cubit is three fingers larger than the aver- 
age. ... On the top and along the borders of the wall have been 
1‘iuilt towers, with one single floor, facing one another, and with 
enough space left between them, as is necessary to a four horses 
chariot to turn round. This wall had 100 gates of massive bronze, 
as were als(.) the lintels and the jambs. In this way was Babylon 
surrounded by a rampart.” 

The city known to Herod<.)tus and excavated by the Germans, 
dates from the X’^eo Babvlonian kings since X'abopolassar. The 
three great ruins of Babylon on the East bank of the Euphrates are 
from Xorth tf) South, Babil, Kasr and Amran. Babil is a new 
palace of Xkibuchadnezzar. Kasr covers the older palace of the 
same king and of his father, and also a temple of the goddess 
Xinmah. Amran marks the site of E.sagila, the tower of Babel 
and the temple of iMarduk. The canal Arahtu, and later the 
Euphrates surrounded Kasr on the East, as well as on the West 
and cut it from Babil and Amran. The l)ig walls were farther 
East from this inner fortified citadel, iind enclosed the rest of 
the citv. 
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The distance from Babil to the south along the river is about 
four kilometers: from the river to the eastern angle of the big walls, 
three kilometers. The N. E. and S. E. walls had each a length 
of four kilometers, of which a course of four to five kilometers is 
still visible. Only a small portion of the walls has been so far 
excavated. Their structure from the inside of the citj" toward the 
outside included a 7 meters thick raw brick wall, a 12 meters vacant 
space, a 7.80 meters thick baked brick wall, the vacant space between 
the walls being filled with mud. The massive rampart measured 
26.80 meters. The walls of Herodotus, 50 royal cubits thick, meas- 
ured 27.84 meters, the length of a royal cubit being about 0.5568. 
At the foot of the baked brick wall began the moat wall also in 
burnt bricks and 3.30 meters thick. The opposite embankment has 
not been found. 

The mud wall had on either face towers 8.37 meters large and 
at 52.50 meters intervals from axis to axis. No towers of the outer 
wall have been so far excavated. The top of the rampart formed 
a boulevard 25 meters in width, quite sufficient for any team of two 
or four horses, and important for the protection of the place as it 
allowed a rapid transportation of troops. 

According to Herodotus the West Euphrates bank was also 
protected by two more walls. The river cut across a square from 
angle to angle. The circuit would have measured 18 kilometers. 
Herodotus says 86 and Ktesias 65. The reality as evidenced by 
the ruins is different. The N. E. front is .still tip today of 4 kilo- 
meters 400. A length of 2 kilometers can be traced on the S. E. 
The moat wall bricks are of the square type, of 0.33 centimeter 
with stamp, in use since Nebuchadnezzar. The baked bricks of 
the outer wall measure 0.32 centimeter and have no stamp. They 
may date from the first years of the same king. The inner mud wall 
is certainly older and had a small scarp still visible within the vacant 
space. Its foundation rested on an artificial dam. Its mortar is 
only mud. The baked bricks of the outer wall are cemented with 
bitumen, and its foundation reach below the water level. 

All the inscriptions of the Neo Babtdonian kings mention the 
twin walls of Babylon: Ingur-Enlil and Nimitta-Enlil. The present 
inscription of Nabonidus gives precise information about the length 
of the walls, as being of 20 U S. U S is a measure of length equal to 
720 royal cubits, or to 60 G A R of 12 cubits each. In modent 
measures U S =400.95 meters, and the length of 20 V §=8019 
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meters, is exactly the same as found in a survey of the N. E. and 
S. E. walls. 

Whatever may have been the later extension of the city on the 
western bank under the Persian and Greek kings, the ever growing 
power of Persia, shortly to culminate in the capture of Babylon, 
while Belshazzar made merry in his palace, was reason enough for 
his father to restore the Eastern walls as a shield against the enemy. 

The baked clay cylinder measures 0.316 millimeter in length, 
with diameters from 0.042 to 0.057 millimeter. It has two columns, 
with 25 lines of inscription each, and is damaged on the right end. 
It was bought by H. V. Hilprecht from Shamash of Bagdad in 
Constantinople before 1900 and registered in the INIuseum Collection 
in 1904 as C. B. S. 16108. 


Translation of the Te.xt. 

Col I. Xabonidus, the king of Babylon, the great, the exalted, the shepherd, 
the restorer, who heads the commands of the gods, the wise, the worshiper, mindful 
of the sanctuaries of the great gods, the perfect prince, created by the leader of the 
g(jds, Marduk; the offspring of Zakar, by whom all kings are created, together 
with iVIu’ati like him a son of Esagila; the work of Xin-igi-azag, the wise creator 
I'if all things; the elect of Xannar the prince, lord of the crown by whom snares 
are revealed; who is every day filled with the fear of tlie great gods, whose ears 
are intent on the restoration of Esagila and Ezida, the son of Xabu-balatsu-ikbi, 
the wise prince, I am. 

For Babylon I bethought myself of good deeds. On Esagila the palace of 
the great gods I bestowed gifts. To Ezida, the life giver I granted abundantly 
every possible thing As for Emcslam the shrine of the hero of the gods I made 
his riches ])lentiful. At that time Imgur-Enlil. the rampart of Babylon had grown 
weak in its foundation and its wall was dilapidated. Its head had 


Col. I ' ‘‘“iiabu-ua-’-iJ sar huhzVC'' ritbii na-a-dii -ri-e-a-am za-ni-nit sa a-iia 
ta-im ildjii pii-tuk-ku V-bn-tja mu-iit-ni-en-nii-ii mn-iis-te-iii-’-ii ds-ra-a-tini ildiii 
rabuti ^id-lii sn-iis-sii-mu bi-nn-tu abkal ildni '‘“marditk -'ua-ab-ui-it ’‘“za-kar sa 
ha-na-a-ta gi-mir ma-al-kit S-ii-it ‘‘“mii-i't-a-ti a-pil e-sag-il-il mit-har-tu '‘bi-mi-tu 
‘‘'‘uin-igi-azag mii-dit-ii ha-mt-u ka-la-sii ’^ni-bi-it '^“nannar etillu bc-lu a-gi-i mn-kal- 
li-im sa-ad-du '^sd u-mi-sam-nia is-te-ni-bii-ii pu-liih-tum ildni rabiiti ^"a-iia zi-in- 
iia-a-ti e-sag-ila it c-zi-da ’’ba-sd-a itz-na-a-sn ^-apal '‘"na-bi-iim-ba-lat-sii-ik-bi ntbu 
e-im-ga a-ua-ku a-na dam-ka-a-ti ds-tc-ni- -e ^'a-na c-sag-ila e-gal ildni 

rabuti sd-ra-kn igis-e ^''a-tia e-zi-da kais-at ba-la-tn niim-ma sum-si'i dn-us-sa-kii 
'‘^sa e-mcs-lam e kar-ra-dii ildni tu-iih-hu-SI -RA ? hi-i.ybi ^’’i-nit-hi im-giir '''‘cn-lil 
'‘'‘en-lil ditru bdbilA'' '^’^is-da-a-sil i-mi-hi-ma i-kii-pit i-ga-nt-sii ^"^ri-c-si-sit it-nt-ur-nia 
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Translation of the Text. 

decaved and Nimitta did no longer exist. In order to fortify its rampart and to 
rebuild Ximitta. I tore dorvn its ruined walls and Impnir-Enlil the strong wall of 
Babylon. 20 U S in length, as a durable boundary, a continuous enclosure, its new 
circuit a lasting enlargement, its powerful shield I spread out in front of the enemies. 

The cities, the strong places ... I fortified, like the nests of the . . . birds. 
I raised their walls mountain high. The day when I laid the foundation of thy 
sanctuary ('ll struck on a chest. . . . The inscription of the name of a preceding 
king, which I saw in it, I dejjosited inside together with the inscription of m}’ own 
name. 

0 Enlil of the gods, Marduk of the righteous command, lord, lofty messenger 
of the gods, look with joy on this work. Let all that has been made ever stand 
before [thee ]. To prolong the days of my life shall be the order [on thy lips[. 
Let me never have a rival. . . . May I rule as the pastor of all them. . . . The 
totality of the dark heads, the whole of [Enlil’s] subjects, may I be their lord for 
ever, may I reign supreme. The kings, the throne occupants, founded on the 
waters, the waters of the deep, may I charge them with chains 1') may I exert 
their royalty, 0 lord, thy worshiper shall grow old. his life shall be doubled, his 
name shall be supreme. Truly I am the king thy restorer who takes care of thy 
sanctuary for ever. 


ni-mi-it-ta la i-si -'^dura-sii a-iia Jun-uu-iin-nim-ina bUis-si-i -'i-ga-ni-hi 

kti-up-pH-tim ad-ki-e-ma --durH iin-pur ‘‘“en-lil diint babili’''' dii-iir-rit U S 20 ta-a 
-'•pu-lii-uk-kii da-ru-ii ii-siir-tim tc-iia-a-ta -^ini-si-ir-bA is-sti-ti da-ra-a sii-nm-dn-lu 
-dii-uk-hi da-uum e-di-rik pa-nt za-a-bi 

Col. II.'- ma-ha-a-zi tn-ii tuk-la di-da-an-ni-in ki-ma ki)i-iii-c 

issiiri na-din-tum (f) '■^sd-da-iii-is li-zak-ki-ir mi-la-a-sit ^ud git-mi-ka u-sar-si-id-sii 
a-)ia (f) *'■’ dup-a-tam ds-hit-{^ ] Hi-ti-ir ht-mi sa sarri mah-ri sa ki-rib-hl 

ap-pal-[sa ] si-ti-ir sii-mi-ia kir-ba-sii it-ki-in a-)!a-kii. 

''‘'‘eii-lil ildni ‘^"marduk sa ki-bit-sn ki-na-[at ] ^bc-lu ab-kal-luni ildtii 

su-iir-hii-i'i !’!(-[ [ ‘^si-ip-ri sn-a-ti Ija-di-is iiap-Us-[ ] 

e-te-ip-pH-hi [ ] ^'li-kit-un nia-lia-[ar-ka\ '^'sii-ri-ik ume ba-la-H-ia lii-its- 

[kin saptii-H-ka] ‘-’’a-a ar-sa-a sa-ui-na si't-ra [ [ ^Hit-pii-its ri-e-ii-si-na sa 

ka-li[ ] '-’nap-har sal-mat kakkadii gi-niir tc-)ii-se-[ti ] 'dit-bc-d a-Jia 

da-ri-a-ti ln-ri-’-e na-id {f ] ^’’sarrani a-sib pa-rak-ku ma-mc na-ad-ii 

mi-c nak-bi '-'^c-li-su-nu lu-ki-iii iskarit if) lii-pii-its he-hi-su-nn -"be-ht pa-U-ih-ka 
i-lah-bi-ir a-iia da-ri-a-ti ’’^iis-sa-ab ha-la-tii ~d-ba-'-il su-nm-hi -•'a-na-ku lii-i'i sar-rn 
za-iiin-kit -'mii-iis-tc- -u -'’ds-ri-ka a-iia da-ri-a-ti. 
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THE FLOOR TILES OL WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
CHAPTER HOUSE 

By G. B. Gordon' 

T he old English floor tiles made at the beginning of the 13th 
century and as late as the 16th century have often been 
admired on account of their simplicity and practical utility. 
This is because the material and glaze make them better adapted 
for use underfoot than the contemporary majolica tiles of Southern 
Europe. Their simple decoration is also well adapted to flooring. 
The best examples arc to be seen in a series in the British Museum 
found on the site of Chertsey Abbey. 

Visitcns who enter the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey 
can hardly fail to notice the floor that presents a most interesting 
appearance and that is made up of several series of tiles of the same 
kind and date as those flumd in Chertsey Abbey. The part of the 
floor that you walk upon is covered with linoleum anfl the tiles are 
therefore hidden but in the central area that is railed off the tiles 
may be seen. 

In 1237 it was tirdered that the King’s ‘Tittle chapel” at West- 
minster should be paved with “painted tiles.” Whether or not 
the tiles then ordered to be made arc the same as those at present 
in the floev of the Chapter House cannot Ite discussed here, but it 
may be remarked that it is n(.)t unreas(jnable to supp(jse that at least 
some r>f them are the same. There is some indication that the tiles 
now in the Chapter Hou.sc may have been removed from another 
place to their present pf>sition. It is certidn that they were made 
early in the 13th centtiry. 

These AVestminster tiles have nevcT been published and none 
of the books on the Abbey give a plan f)f the tile floor of the Chapter 
House or have much to say about it. Yet it is interesting for its 
design; it is an instinctive study in tilcwork and it has the extraor- 
dinary historical interest that it was the pavement on which the 
first of all parliaments, the first House of Commons, looked down. 
From their seats on the stone benches around the walls where the 
monks of Westminster had sat before them, the members of the 
first Hrnisc of Commons may have found entertainment in puzzling 
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out the varied pattern of the floor while some fellow member was 
speaking. In the course of time when the Chapter House was con- 
verted to other uses, a wooden floor was laid down over the tile pave- 
ment and the tiles were forgotten. In 1840 it happened that the 
boards were removed and the old tiles were revealed beneath. 

This kind of tile is for some reason commonly called encaustic 
and the method of making Avas as follows. A common red clay of 
England was mixed and pressed into a mould that had carved upon 
its surface the design that was to appear on the tile. When the 
clay had set but was still damp and plastic it was taken from the 
mould and a white pipe clay was spread over its surface to fill the 
impressions made by the mould. The whole was then smoothed 
off, leaving the design in white or cream on a red ground. Powdered 
galena was sprinkled over the face of the tile which was then 
finished with one firing. The qualities inherent in these tiles which 
commend them both for artistic effect and for practical use are the 
simplicity of the process of manufacture, the common materials of 
which they are made, the natural lead glaze and their resistance 
to wear. 

The arrangement of the tiles on the floor of the Chapter House 
is shown in the diagram opposite page 290 and the designs of all of 
them are shown in the illustrations here reproduced. The most 
curious feature of the floor is the presence of two groups of picture 
tiles comprising twelve tiles each but as the subjects are repeated the 
number of separate designs is reduced to eight. They are arranged 
in the following order. Group nearest the pillar. Upper row, 
1-2-3-4-0-1. Lower row, l-2-,t-4-5-l. Group farther fnmi the 
pillar. Upper row, 2-3-4-3-5-3. Lower row, 6-7-8-6-7-8. The num- 
bers refer to the designs as shown in our illustrations. The zero in 
the first series means that another tile has been inserted and that 
the row of six picture tiles is interrupted at that point. The subjects 
in turn fall into two groups. One may be called court subjects and 
the other hunting subjects. In our illustrations one tile is reproduced 
in colour. The colours in the others arc of course the same though 
thev are shown here in black and white. The King, 5, is surelv a 
portrait of Henry HI. This can be recognized at once by a com- 
parison with his effigy on his tomb in the Abbey. The broad fore- 
head, the wavy locks and the short curling beard are common to the 
effigy and the picture tile and serve to identify the picture as that of 
Henry HI. The Oucen, 4, therefore can be no other than Eleanor, 
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his wife. In such a group one would expect the Abbot to be Crokes- 
lev, who was appointed by Henry. The group represeitting the 
legend of Edward the Confessor and the beggar is curious. A strong 
tradition represents Edward with a long white beard. A picture of 
him on a Sedilia preser\'cd in the Abbey .shows him with a long 
beard and so does the contemporary Bayeux tapestry. In the tile 
the face of the figure representing the King is lieardless and in fact 
the face and figure are not those of a king but of a monk. It is 
simply a monk wearing a crown. The only explanation I can offer 
is that it was the custom ot the Abbey to present the store of Edward's 
life in the form of a play in which the characters were impersonated 
bv the monks. The part i>f the King would be taken bv a monk 
whose resources in a mtikeup consisted of a crown, the one thing 
essential. The tile mtdeer. himself ])robably a monk in the Abbev. 
htid this impersonation in ntind when he drew tlte picture for his tile. 
f)n the site of Chertsey Abbey undernetith a gtirden there has 
recently been discovered a kiln in which tiles were fired, an 
indication which suggests that tile ntaking was localized in the 
monasteries. 

The admirable drawings here rejtroduced were made by the well 
known London artist. Miss Annie C. Hunter, whose helpful memi.'- 
randa I wish also to acknowledge. I am indebted to the Dean of 
Westminster for permission to have the tiles drawn and for his 
kindness in facilitating the w<)rk. The plan of the floor has been 
drawn by Miss M. Louise Baker after sketches and notes Ity Miss 
Hunter. 

The numbers under the line drawings agree with numbers 
written on the floor plan. 
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Half lif panel nf four tiles. The complete panel is sujjposed to rei)rcsen( the original flesij^n of the rose window. 























One half of a jianol of four tiles with rcpcatcl desi^i 






One lialf of a ])anol of four tiUs with repeated dcsi^m. 
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N'lUSEUM NEWS 


ELECTION TO BOARD OF AIAXAGERS. 

At the Annual fleeting of the Members held on December 
21st Air. Wharton Sinklcr was elected a Manager of the 
Museum. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

Work is in progress on the Third Section of the Building 
begun in January, 1923. The collections to be installed after 
its completion will include those now being received from 
Egypt. Palestine and iXIesopotamia. 

ILLNESS OF DR. FARABEE. 

Dr. William C. Farabee returned (jn April 2d from his third 
South American Expedition. His health was seriously impaired 
in Peru and he was .so ill upon his arrival that he had to go to the 
hospital for treatment. Later, by the doctor’s advice, he 
removed to a farm in West Virginia where he might receive the 
benefits of the country and the open air. Feeling t(j some extent 
restored, he returned to the Museum in September, but found 
that his strength was uneciual to the effort. Dr. Farabee is at 
present at his home in Washingtcui, Pennsylvania, where he has 
been recci^'ing treatment at the General Hospital. In the mean- 
time, the extensive and valuable collections obtained by Dr. 
Farabee during his expedition to South America have been 
received at tlie iMuseum. 

MR. CLARENCE S. FISHER'S RETURN TO AMERICA. 

Mr. Clarence vS. Fisher, Director of the Expeditic)ns in 
Eg}']it and in Palestine, returned to the Museum in December 
after three \'ears’ absence, during which he conducted excava- 
tions at Thebes and at IMemphis in Egypt and at Beisan in 
Palestine. 

EXPEDITION IN MEvSOPOTAMIA. 

The Joint Expedition of the British iMuseum and the L"ni- 
versity Museum resumed Avork iit L^r of the Chtddccs at the 
beginning of November. The expedition remains, as last A’car, 
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in charge of i\Ir. C. Leonard Woolley, who is assisted by hlr. 
Newton, hlr. Gadd and hlr. Fitzgerald. 

ALASKAX EXPEDITION. 

Mr. Louis Shotridge has continued his work along the coast 
of Southeastern Alaska and now has his headquarters at Sitka, 
where he has assembled collections and is making an extensive 
record of the older traditions and remembered customs of that 
region. 


THE DIRECTOR IX THE CUDDLE EAST. 

In klay of last year the Director started on a trip which 
took him through Egypt. Palestine, Mesopotamia and Persia. 
During this journey he visited the sites on which the Museum 
has been making excavations in the first three of these countries. 
In the trip through Persia he visited Teheran, Ispahan. Shiraz 
and Bushire, stopping at the ruins of Persepolis and other 
ancient cities on the way. 

CAPTAIN iMITCHELL C. AIcDONALD. 

We regret to record the death of Captain iMitchell C. 
AIcDonald. which occurred during the earthquake in Japan. 
Captain [McDonald was a friend of the [Museum and during 
his lifetime presented a group of five Japanese screens and a 
scries of objects representing Japanese lacciuer work. 

ICRS. EMORY R. JOHNSON. 

On October 21st the Museum learned with sorrow of the 
death of [Mrs. Emory R. Johnson, a Benefactor, who, during a 
numlter of years, had expressed a deep interest in the work of 
the Museum. Her keen appreciation of art, in its historical 
forms and full blown floM-cr, was the result of instinctive feeling 
comljitied with close ol )servation. Before her death [Mrs. John- 
son expressed a desire to make some noteworthv gift to the 
[Museum which might lie associated with her name and memory. 
Having taken counsel during her illness with her husband. 
Professor Emory R. Johnson, and with the Museum authorities, 
she decided to present the gilt bronze statuette of Kwaiwin 
which was acquired by the Museum in 1922. Funds to the 
amisunt ( if the cost of this superb figure were transferred to the 
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^Museum by ]\Irs. Johnson and this object, one of the most 
beautiful in the collections, will remain always associated with 
i\Irs. Johnson’s name. 


GIFTS. 

From Dr. Henri Martin, a collection of palaeolithic implements 
from the caves in Southern France. 

From iMiss Jennie S. Potts, nine Egyptian scarabs. 

From Dr. John B. Denver, a Chinese ivory carving. 

From Mrs. F. M. Ives, an American Indian basket, two pieces 
of American Indian quillwork, one bow from Melanesia. 
From Dr. F. P. Willard, three North American Indian specimens; 

a parfleche packing case, a waterproof garment and a belt. 
From Mrs. Francis L. Potts, a North American Indian beaded 
baby carrier. 

From Dr. Judson Daland, a collection of Eskimo specimens 
assembled by him in 1914. 

From i\Ir. Joseph Lapsley Wilson, a halibut hook from the 
Northwest Coast. 

From Miss iMary kliddleton Rogers, two South American 
Indian caps. 

PURCHASES. 

In 1914 the Museum received on approval from Mr. klax 
Boehmig. of Dresden, a collection of 664 ethnological specimens 
collected by him on the Kaiserin Augusta River in New Guinea. 
The collection was accompanied by carefully assembled data. 
Owing to the outbreak of the War, negotiations were suspended 
until the past summer, when the collection was purchased and 
added to the ethnological series already in the Museum. 

A group of ancient woodcarvings of exceptional importance 
from the South Pacific and West Central Africa was acquired 
during the summer. 

A lacquer figure of Buddha has been added to the Chinese 
collection. This important statue represents the Buddha, life 
size, seated with chin resting on the hands, which are sup- 
ported on the left knee. The attitude is one of deep contempla- 
tion. It is believed that this statue is the work of the T’ang 
Dynasty. It is a rare example of Chinese art at its best. 
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An important addition to the Arabic Collection is a marble 
water jar with fluted sides and a Cufic inscription around 
the shoulder. This fine example of Arabic art from Egypt is 
twenty seven inches high and has the usual pointed base made 
to fit into a marble stand. 

Another example of Arabic work acquired at the same time 
is a bronze Kursi or stand or small table, thirty one inches high. 
The top and part of the sides are elaborately inlaid with silver 
and the remainder of the sides consists of openwork Arabesque 
patterns. 

Other additions to the collection of Arabic Art are a marble 
stand for a water jar, two marble mosaics and eleven coloured 
glass windows. 

From the excavations of the Egypt Exploration Society at 
Tell el Amarna during the season 1922-23, the Museum has 
acquired six panels of fresco in the characteristic Amarna style. 

The Egyptian collections have been tTrther increased by 
the purchase of a large limestone stela of the Old Kingdom and 
a lintel of the Ptolemaic Period, with fine sculpture overlaid 
with gold leaf. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPEDFITONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 

The following collections have been received at the Museum 
during the month of December. 

One hundred and forty two cases containing antiquities 
excavated by the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition to Egvpt at 
Thebes and at Memphis. These represent the half of the Expe- 
dition's finds after a division with the Egyptian Government, 
together with objects purchased in Egypt during the summer 
of 1923. 

Seven cases from Ur of the Chaldees containing the 
kluseum’s share of the finds in the excavations on that site. 

Twenty one cases containing antiquities excavated by the 
Expedition to Beisan in Palestine are due to arrive at the 
IMuseum. 
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X o veniber 

X ovember 

X'ovembcr 

December 

December 

December 

January 

January 

January 

J anuary 

February 

February 

February 

February 

^ I arch 
March 
^larch 
A I arch 

larch 

Xovcmber 

Xovcmber 


LECTURES FOR SEASON 1923-24. 

^Members’ Colrse. 

10. Tutankhamen and the Recent Discoveries in Egypt, 
klr. Arthur Weigall. 

17. The Land of Penguin and Albatross. Mr. Robert 
Cushman Alurphy. 

24. Exploration and Adventure in South ^Vmerica. klr. 
George K. Cherrie. 

1. Where the Mountains Walked. Mr. Upton Close. 

S. Persia, the Land and the People. Brig. General 

Sir Percy Sykes. 

15. Prehistoric Greece. Air. A. J. B. Wace. 

5. Out in the Blue. From Cairo to Ispahan. Dr. 
George Byron Gordon. 

12. Raphael Sanzio. Air. Charles Theodore Carruth. 

19. The Heart of Asia and the Roof of the World. Brig. 
General Sir Percy Sykes. 

26. By Caravan Through the Garden of Allah. Air. 
Horace D. Ashton. 

2. Beisan — Exploration and Discovery in the Holy 

Land. Dr. George Byron Gordon, 

9. The Secret of the Sahara. Airs. Rosita Forbes. 

16. To Lhasa in Disguise. Dr. Wm. Alontgomery 

AIcGovcrn. 

23. The India of Kipling and Tagore. Air. Dhan Gopal 
Alukerji. 

1. Lecture to be announced. 

S. Lecture to be announced. 

15. Lecture to be announced. 

22. Alyccnae, the Wonder City of Ancient Greece. Air. 
A. J. B. Wace. 

29. Across Sumatra. Dr. Fay Cooper Cole. 

Story Hoi r for Children of AIembers. 

3. Ncjrth America — The Fire Bringer. Little Tav- 

wots. The Indian Trail. The Alilky Way. Big 
Bear. 

10. Japan — The Gf)blin of Oylyama. White Chrys- 

anthemum. The Princess of the Bowl. 
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November 17. 

November 24. 
December 1 . 
December 8. 
December 15. 

December 29. 


October 

31, 

November 

7, 

November 14, 

November 

21 

December 

5 

October 

o 

October 

10 

October 

17 

October 

24 


October 

16 

October 

23 

October 

30 

November 

6 

November 

13 

November 20 


South Sea Islands — The Storj’ of ]\Ioiise Deer and 
Other Animals Who Went Out Fishing. The 
Story of Mouse Deer, the Deer and Pig. 
Thanksgiving Stories — The Story of Plymouth. 

The First Thanksgiving. The Little Captives. 
South America — The Flood. The Origin cf Fire. 
The Anaconda. 

India — Gakripu’s Cleverness. The Story of Jackal 
and Man. 

Christmas Stories — Fulfilled, a Legend of Christmas 
Time. The Golden Cobwebs. Why the Ever- 
greens Keep Their Leaves in Winter. 

Greece — The Judgment of iMidas. The Golden 
Slippers. 

School Lectures. 

Elementary Schools. 

China and the Chinese People. 

The Land of Egypt. 

Indians of the Amazon. 

Life of the Romans. 

The Philippine Islands and Their People. 

Japan and the Japanese. 

The Greeks as Builders and Artists. 

Our Great Southwest and the Indians. 
INlohammedanism and the Crusades. 

High Schools. 

North American Indians. 

Prehistoric Man and His Art. 

Egypt, Ancient and IModcrn. 
iMohammedanism and the Crusades. 

The Golden Age of Pericles in Art and History. 
Roman Life. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

The following members have been elected. 


Sustaining Members. 

Mrs. Francis L. Potts 
Airs. John B. Thayer 


George A. Elliott 
J. Hartley Merrick 
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AXXU-J 

Donald S. Ashbrook 
Charles T. Ashman 
M. F. Baringer 
D. 1\I. Bates 
IMiss IMarion E. Baugh 
Aaron S. Belber 
ISIiss Marguerite Bement 
R. Dale Benson, Jr. 

Charles G. Bcrwind 

IMrs. Carolina Harrah Bregy 

G. A. Brennan 

Clarence C. Brinton 

Airs. Edward Browning 

Airs. Samuel Chew 

Joseph Hornor Coates 

James T. Colburn 

Airs. C. P. Cook 

Airs. Ninian C. Cregar 

Charles Day 

Charles F. Derby 

Airs. JValter H. Dilks 

Mrs.Thos. Harvey Dougherty. J 

Mack Dreifus 

George L. Farnvmi 

Joseph Fitzell 

Mrs. William H. Greene 

Harry G. Haskell 

Rev. J. AI. Hayman 

George Heist 

Airs. Howard Kennedy Hill 
Airs. John G. Horner 


, Members. 

Cornelius Howry 

Alrs. Charles Willing Huber 

Woodruff Jones 

Airs. I. LaBoiteaux 

Alorris E. Leeds 

Percv A. Legge 

C. W. Leinbach 

Harry S. Leopold 

Airs. William AI. Loitgstreth 

Aliss Ellen L. Alatlack 

Airs. Leighton G. AIcAIillan 

William R. Alercer 

Airs. Emily Bacon Alorrison 

Thomas Newhall 

John T. Palmer 

Airs. Walter AI. Pollock 

Aliss Anna Randolph 

Evan Randolph 

Aliss F. B. Scott 

B. Selig 

Aliss Helen Semple 
Aliss Nettie A. Shoch 
Airs. Thomas S. Stewart 
Airs. George Strawbridge 
Airs. Frederick Winslow Taylor 
Aliss Alabcl L. H. Thomas 
Aliss F. Arline Tryon 
Airs. Frederic White 
Joseph Lapsley Wilson 
Airs. R. G. Wood 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the Universit}' of Penn- 
sylvania the sum of dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University hluseum. (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
ptirposes.) 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Aluseum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop- 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Alanagers have adopted the following classification for contribu- 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of $25,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop- 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Aluseum. 

There shall be five classes of Contributors designated as follows ; 
Benefactors, whoshallhavecontributedtheequivalentof$50,000 
Associate Benefactors, “ “ “ “ “ *• “ 25,000 

Patrons, “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 10,000 

Associate Patrons. " “ “ “ “ “ “ 5,000 

Fellows, “ “ “ “ “ ■■ “ 1.000 

There shall be four classes of Alembers designated as follows: 
Life Monbers, who shall contribute S500 

Contributing Members, “ “ “ 100 annually 

Sustaining Members, “ “ “ 25 “ 

Annual Members, “ “ “ 10 

Contributors and Alembers are entitled to the following privi- 
leges: admission to the Aluseum at all reasonable times; invita- 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Alanagers at the Aluseum; 
invitations and reserved seats for lectures; the AIuseum Journal; 
copies of all guides and handbooks published bv the Aluseum and 
free use of the Library. 



Board of Managers 

President 

CHARLES C. HARRISON, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents 

JOHN CADWALADER, LL.D. ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON 

LOUIS C. MADEIRA 

Secretary 

JANE M. McHUGH • 

Treasurer 

F. CORLIES MORGAN 


Members Ex-Officio « 

THE MAYOR OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
THE PRESIDENT OF CITY COUNCIL 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF FAIRMOUNT PARK 

For the Trustees 

JOHN CADWALADER, LL.D. CHARLES L. BORIE, J 

CHARLES C. HARRISON. LL.D. LOUIS C. MADEIRA 


Elected for 

FRANK BATTLES 
T. BROOM BELFIELD 
HENRY H. BONNELL 
S. W. COLTON, Jr. 

JACOB S. DISSTON 
THOMAS S. GATES 
WILLIAM M. ELKINS 
GEORGE L. HARRISON, Jr. 


term of four years 

T. CHARLTON HENRY 
ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON 
EMORY McMICHAEL 
JOHN S. NEWBOLD 
EDWARD B. ROBINETTE 
E. MARSHALL SCULL 
W. HINCKLE SMITH 


The Museum Staff 

Director 

GEORGE BYRON GORDON, Sc.D., F.R.G.S. 

Assistant Treasurer 

JANE M. McHUGH 


American Section 

WILLIAM CURTIS FARABEE, Ph.D., Curator 
LOUIS SHOTRIDGE, Assistant 

Egyptian Section 

CLARENCE STANLEY FISHER, Curator 
NATHANIEL REICH. Ph.D., Assistant in Demotic 

Babylonian Section ' 

LEON LEGRAIN, D.D., Curator 

Section of General Ethnology 

HENRY USHER HALL, Assistant Curator 

Docent 

HELEN E. FERNALD 
ISABELLA GIVENS 
ELEANOR M. MOORE 


Assistants 


Librarian 

MARTHA B. THOMPSON 
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